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Part 1 

WfflSPERS 




Chapter 1 


Gandhi was operated upon for appendicitis in January 1924, 
and soon afterwards was released by the government on 
health grounds. Only in his own eye Gandhi still held himself 
a prisoner. Arrested in 1922, his sentence was to run for six 
years—till March 1928. Morally, he told himself, he could 
indulge in no active politics until after that date. And he 
virtually spent the remaining part of his prison term travelling 
up and down the country. Unknown, remote towns once 
again began to figure on his itinerary. In the province of 
Bombay. In Bihar. In Sindh. In the UP. In Bengal. He also 
threw in a month-long visit to Ceylon. And a two-week-long 
visit to Burma. 

He was now in 1929. He must keep track of time, he 
alerted himself. If only to remind himself of his own 
arrogance and boasts. Swaraj in one year. At his bidding, the 
whole of India would switch to khaddar, the handspun cloth. 
Hindus and Muslims were brothers and would fight the 
British shoulder to shoulder. The last of his boasts had been 
that at least by the end of the six years the British had jailed 
him for, India would definitely be free or he would be a dead 
man. None of that had come about. People still went in for 
foreign-made material. The Hindus and the Muslims were at 
each others* throat all the time—even without instigation. 
The British were as firmly entrenched in India and he, 
unfortunately, was still alive! 

The self-imposed political silence was now over, but what 
action was open to him in a land so divided, so ripped apart 
with dissension? No, he had ceased to care, he wanted to 
abdicate firom the Congress and political life if they would 
ozily let him. He had built a temple, a mandir, at his 
Sabarmati Ashram, and recently a young widow, whom 
Gandhi thought to be chaste and pure, had been caught 
inside that temple with a young man of the ashram. They 
would sleep tog^er in the innermost part of the shrine right 
before the eyes of the Lord so to speak. An incident of ^is 
kind would have sent Gandhi into the most dismal self-pity in 
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the past and he would have inflicted endless torture on 
himsdf, as though he were to be blamed for the remiss. Now, 
he heajnd it and only shook his head. No, this land was 
beyond reprieve. Especially its religion, the religion of the 
majority of its people. It was a sore, a wound, an abrasion, 
this religion. What was the man’s name? Why, of course, 
how absurd of him! Sunil, of course. Sunil, whose wife 
Kusum and whose son Vikram lived in the ashram. Now, 
how could he possibly forget his name? Was he getting not 
only old but senile, too? How dreadful? Did he know the 
names of his own sons? Or of his wife? Why then this slip 
about Sunil? Well, Sunil it was who had once written to him 
about the evil that was Hinduism. What year was it? Way 
back. He had written to him in the context of the 
untouchables and how badly they were treated by the caste 
Hindus in Simla Hills. Gandhi couldn’t remember what 
reply he had sent to him but he vividly remembered Sunil’s 
letter. Full of agony. Full of disgust. Gandhi felt the same 
agony and disgust for Hinduism today. The caste Hindus not 
only ill-treated the untouchables, they ill-treated all created 
life. If there were saviours and redeemers, Hindus were the 
great deniers, the great extinguishers of life—the great 
smotherers. No, he was not indulging in abuse, God save him 
from that heresy. He was only trying to understand a little 
more clearly the clan to which he bdonged. Say it was the 
accident of birth, if you desire, but the fact was b^ond recall. 
Even a conversion to another religion couldn’t absolve him of 
his karmas. He was a Hindu was a Hindu was a Hindu. And 
how could a nation so morally bankrupt have a healthy 
political life? 

From his room in Hridaya Kunj, his cottage in Sabarmati, 
Gandhi watched the yard outside. Four men from the 
community kitchen were mixing a dough in a huge cauldron. 
They wouldn’t do this in the kitchen itself;^ they had their 
objections. Gandhi asked them to prepare the mixture under a 
tree near his place. 

*l8 there enough poison in it to kill everyone?’ Gandhi 
asked a man who was in his rooxn. 

^Absolutely,* said the man. He was wearing thick spectacles 
atid vriute overalls; his gray hair was combed straight back on 
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his head. He was rubbing his hairy hands together and 
bustling around with enei^ in his desire to please the 
, Mahatma. He looked around at one secretary, then another, 
and smiled. He also looked at Ba with the same beaming face. 

He was a local vet, who had been called in this morning. 
Gandhi had given the warning to the ashramites and to his 
countrymen exactly a year back. An ashram calf had been 
maimed in an accident. When all the possible care had been 
administered to it, and when it became clear the calf would 
not recover nor be free of its immense physical pain, Gandhi 
had it put to sleep through an injection. The hue and cry 
that had been raised all over the country, at that time. He 
called himself a man of non-violence and yet he willingly took 
the life of a living creature; he had surrendered himself to 
violence in that gesture. Gandhi wrote in Toung India on the 
. subject. The calf was beyond any hope and keeping it alive 
would have only prolonged its agony; it would have been 
most inhuman. Yet his detractors, of which there were 
legions, were not satisfied. Non-violence implied non-taking 
of life: in any form, in any situation, in any circumstance. He 
only said one should make no compromises with one’s faith. 
He only said one should lay down one’s life for one’s faith. 
He only said non-violence was not a policy with him but a 
creed. How about it now? 

There were detractors at Sabarmati as well. For the slightest 
lapse, he made a spectacle of them; spoke harshly to them, 
imposed penances on them, wrote critically on them. He 
had not spared even Ba. Through oversight, she had once not 
turned over to the ashram cashier a paltry gift of four rupees 
she had received from a visitor. According to Gandhi, no one 
in the ashram possessed or could possess any personal 
wealth. All gifts received from visitors were the property of 
the ashram and the recipients must at once hand them over 
to the cashier, whether the gifts be in cash or kind. 
Pretending to be a true democrat, he brought all rules to the 
ashramites for their approval, before the rules were adopted. 
Only Kasturbai knew die extent of this democracy. It meant 
the acceptance of his word, his law, his rule. He kept the 
discussion going until his audience was worn out to the point 
of exhaustion and then submitted to whatever he wanted. 
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Even a man like Jawahaiial. How often had she not seen him 
come to the ashram with anger and revolt simmering in his 
eyes. Yet after fifteen minutes of aiigument with him he was 
sitting at his feet, eyeing him devotedly! Ba did not give in 
so easily. She kept on for days. Only so did Gandhi. Until he 
succeeded in wearing her out too. So don’t you talk to me 
about democracy, my dear Mahatma. You may be a hero to 
other men and women, but to me you are only a clever 
businessman. You keep on at it, watching your steps, until 
you are ready for the kill. All right, you have this law 
approved by the ashramites about property. Some woman 
devotee while visiting me gives me four rupees. And I, 
foolishly busy as 1 am taking care of your fads, forget to 
hand that money over to the clerk. And what do you do to me? 
You rebuke me in public, retrieve the money from me, and 
write a two-page long harangue against me in Toung Iru&tl My 
Mahatma husband, no compromises with a faith, it amounts 
to irreligion. I’m using your language only. Why then would 
you compromise with your faith and kill a maimed calf, a 
votary of non-violence as you are? You should have allowed 
it to die its own death, in its own time. 

Kasturbai spoke the language of his adversaries, phrase by 
phrase; he had an enemy in his own camp, thought 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. No, he had not one but 
several enemies in his camp, he smiled wryly. Only would 
that deflect him from his declared purpose? They did not 
know their man, then. Maybe there was the hardcore bunya 
in him, as Ba said. Yes, he did know how to baiigain. Not for 
petty wants, but for higher things—such as fr^om of the 
motherland. He might not have so far succeeded but he was 
on the right track. How long t:oald'the British hold out? He 
would tire them out as well, if what Ba said was correct. 

Right now the problem was localized. There were hundreds 
of monkeys that roamed the ashram and took away food 
from the community kitchen, ruined the vegetables gptiwn in 
the ashram, scared children, attacked visitors, and were a 
nuisance even to the permanent residents of the ashram. 
When the ashram was founded at the banks of Sabarmati in 
1917, the place was a wilderness. Snakes, monkeys, thieves and 
robbers, all roamed this patch on the outskirts of 
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Ahmedabad. At that time Gandhi did not bother about these 
handicaps. He would reform the social outlaws if he met 
them, he would refoim the outlaws of nature . *Go away/ he 
whispered to a snake when he saw one. ‘Leave us alone/ he 
said to a mokney. While the snakes obliged, shunning as they 
do human company, the monkeys resisted. They not only, 
resisted him, they multiplied over the years. There must be 
something in the monkey character to make it so wily and 
hard. Gandhi thought of Hanuman and how he had assisted 
Lord Rama in his fight against Ravana. If the myths were 
correct, these monkeys were the successors of the same 
spirited leader, and Gandhi observed a day’s fast for thinking 
ill of them. The monkeys only jeered at him from the 
treetops. 

When the calf was put to death last year, he had said 
publicly he would do the same with the monkeys if he found 
himself unable of controlling them in any other way. That 
precisely had come to pass; he had reached a point where he 
had to decide in favour of their extermination. So he had 
announced that on Thursday, the first of August, after the 
morning meal, he would put all monkeys at the ashram to 
death. Poison would be administered to them mixed with 
wheat flour and they would die a painless death. The 
carcasses would be removed to the banks of the Sabarmati, 
where they would be burned. The £»hram would be rid of 
this nuisance, finally. 

It was not an easy decision for him to take. The fine line 
that divided violence from non-violence was sharp like the 
Vedantic razor’s edge. A votary of non-violence though he 
was, he indulged in violence every day. With each breath he 
inhaled thousands of living oi^ganisms which perished inside 
his body. The Jain munies should be truly revered for being 
so. intuitive; the mask they carried before their mouths 
hdped. Yet even they must be swallowing and destroying 
living organisms to some extent. The process of living 
involved violence at every step towards one form of life or 
another. He did not eat meat, yet vegetables too possessed life 
and he ate them voraciously, decimating them, squashing, 
squelching, crumpling them up. He drank goat’s milk which 
was not germ free; there was violence in that act of drinking., 
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The good germs in his body were ever eating away the bad 
ones, and he could only be a silent spectator to that mass 
slaughter. He had subjected parts of his body to wilful 
violence. He had allowed his teeth to be pulled out. Back in 
1924, he had allowed Colonel Maddock, a British surgeon, to 
incise his appendix away, which the good Lord must have 
made for some good reason. Yet but lor the surgeon’s kind 
scalpel, he would have himself died in pain, wouldn’t he? But 
then why not? Why not die in pain, if he truly believed in 
non-violence? Why resort to violence to relieve that pain? 

Gandhi had no conclusive answer to his misgivings. Except 
that life must be preserved, if it can be. Violence must be 
prevented, if it can be. And where one kind of life impinged 
on another, then the intruder must be removed and 
prevented from carrying out its design. 

A small voice kept on nagging Mohandas Gandhi. The 
world of nature too was a world of violence only. Birds, 
beasts and plants were ever eating and destroying each 
other. No, that was not quite correct. They ate and destroyed 
for the need of their existence, not beyond. They destroyed to 
live, just as he did. Wilful destruction, conscious violence, was 
the invention of man only in an otherwise orderly and 
non-violent world. So he would allow violence credence up to 
a point. What point, old man? He would call it the terminal 
point of non-violence. A situation where it was humanly 
impossible for a man to remain non-violent. 

‘What are those situations, Bapu?’ his audiences called out 
when he explained to them his plan about the monkeys. 

His prayer meetings were great fun for Mohandas Gandhi. 
They were prayer meetings up to an extent only. Prayers 
certainly were said there. Yet much more than prayers was 
said, and Gandhi expected it to be said. Those meetings were 
his equivalent of the Christian confessional, or a seance 
session, or a mass love affair. There sat Gandhi on a raised 
platform, flanked by his secretaries and by Ba. And there sat 
before him his devotees, onlookers, hacklers, correspondents, 
Indian and foreign, cameramen, women worshippers, 
especially the foreign ones, wearing saris and rudraksiui beads 
around their recks, trying to look so affectedly humble since 
they had come su^ distances across the seas to be in dose 
proximity with the Indian Mahatma, who while he talked of. 
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political struggle also talked of secret pathways to personal 
salvation. The morning prayers were held too eaily, at four. It 
was the evening prayers that took on that gala look. And 
Gandhi encouraged his audiences to speak up. And he 
listened to them with the utmost attention. Kasturbai was 
patently wrong in attributing motives to him. He never wore 
anyone out; it was they, the others, who wore him out. And 
yet he listened. Prove me wrong, if you can, please, he 
pleaded. Do prove me wrong. Pm dying to be proved wrong. 
I’ve committed so many Hii^ayan blunders, you don’t want 
me to suffer the pain of committing yet another one, do you? So 
prove me wrong that I may refrain from the step I’m about to 
take. Do, please, convince me, 1 tell you I want to be 
convinced to the contrary of what I’m about to do. 

Gandhi wrote to the government on the same lines. Look, 
Viceroy, I’m about to hold a picketing against the liquor shops 
all over the country. 1 believe drinking is morally wrong and 
in a poor country like ours it also imposes economic 
hardships; the much needed money is wasted away on 
alcohol. Men as well women will take part in the picketing. 
They will see the liquor stores do not open; or that no one 
can buy anything, if they do manage to raise their shutters. 
These men and women wiU be willing to court arrest, if 
necessary, in the pursuit of their aim. There might be lathi 
charges which the police would be forced to resort to, to 
maintain peace. My men and women won’t break law and 
order, but the situation might so develop because of the 
miscreants who are at each place to add fuel to the fire. 
There might be thus much suffering, which my followers will 
willingly go through. But if you can write to me and convince 
me that it is a wrong step to take, this picketing of liquor 
stores, and that drinking is a morally defensible habit, then I 
will adl off the agitation. 

The Viceroy made no reply to such whimsical requests, 
which came to him from this odd man by the dozen. God 
alone knew how many secretaries did he maintain. For pat 
would come a reminder to the Viceroy from Gandhi Or a 
rejoinder. Or a postscript Or a memorandum. Or a memo. 
The way the crank twisted the English language around, as 
though teadiihg him, the highest representative of die Crown 
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in the Raj, elementary lessons in his own mother tongue. 
They were nothing but threats couched in humility, the 
humbug of humility. For soon enough the Viceroy would 
start receiving ultimatums. He had done all he could, he had 
gone to the limits to be convinced, to be converted, but the 
Viceroy had failed. So on such a day, on such a date, at such 
a time, his volunteers would start picketing the liquor 
stores. The first batches would strike in Ahmedabad, Bombay, 
Madras and Delhi. Gandhi gave the names of the exact 
squares, the exact stores that would be picketed. It was the 
Viceroy’s duty to see that the satyagrahis were arrested. He 
would himself come and help him in the arrests, but he was 
too busy planning the agitation. Yet the Viceroy must do his 
duty and arrest the satyagrahis. 

Never had the British officials felt so much dismay, so 
much frustration, so much confusion, as while dealing with 
Gandhi. Whose side was he on, with his own people or with 
the rulers? He made it seem he was on both, a hopelessly 
impractical situation from the logical standpoint in which the 
British were trained. Either you were with a people, with a 
cause, or you were not. Gandhi held out a threat and then 
wanted the British to do exactly what they would have done 
even if he had not come out with his words of wisdom. Yet 
the temptation was too much for him to resist. He had to be 
on both sides at the same time. The mastermind, the 
grand wizard, who held all the strings, of all the moves, of all 
die countermoves. And the British not only feared Gandhi, 
they somewhat despised him, too. Why couldn’t he act like a 
man, state his claims, and stick to them? 

That there was an element of theatricality in it, of playing 
to the gallery, Gandhi as a lawyer was well aware of. The 
winning battle lay in creating as much confusion in your 
opponents as possible; confusion in the wimesses, confusion 
in the posecution lawyers, confusion in the judge. Yet Gandhi 
could swear he was not motivated by any such designs. He 
had misled his nation in 1921-22; die phantom of Chauri 
Chaura still loomed large before him. Another mass 
movement against the British was imminent; they would 
never willingly give up India. Instead bring die finest jewel in 
the British crown, the conquered India was its greatest 
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shame. Yes, another mass movement was imminent and he 
luui been gearing himself for it these many years. Only he 
must be doubly sure. Forewarning his enemies of his plans, 
asking their opinion, asking their advice, made him feel 
surer, made him feel purer. He did not want another Chauri 
Chaura. 

Killing of the monkeys was part of that larger process of 
throwing the British out of India. Maybe a moment might 
come, when he would be obliged to take arms against the 
British; if such a moment came he would be the one to fire 
the first shot. Yet he must wait for that terminal moment of 
non-violence. A moment beyond which non-violence would 
become self-destructive. 

*What are those situations, what are those moments, 
Bapu?’ his audience railed. 

1 will offer you an example,’ said Gandhi. 

‘Do, do,’ shouted the detractors. 

‘Suppossing my daughter were about to be assaulted by a 
ruffian. My daughter has no wish to surrender herself to the 
ruffian nor is she in a position to defend herself. Nor, at the 
same time, can I persuade the ruffian to desist from his evil 
attempt; he has no space left in his heart for a moral call. In 
that case, I have reached the terminal point of non-violence. 1 
should kill the ruffian, if I can. If I am not strong enough to 
kill him, I should kill my daughter to save her honour. And 
then I should kill myself.’ 

While many in the audience were stunned, others mocked: 
‘Ah, Bapu, you can say this because you have no daughters. 
Otherwise you will only compromise with the situation.’ 

Gandhi’s wrap fell off his shoulders, and his bare torso 
emerged from the robe like the hood of a cobra, undaunted, 
unafraid, unamused, only angry at what he had just heard. 

‘Such a word does not figure in my vocabulary,’ he said, 
calmly enough, controlling his anger. 

‘Still, let’s face it, you have no daughters.’ 

‘That’s my sorrow, too. With daughters, my household 
would have been a more refined one. All the same, I would 
rather die than compromise with a situation.’ 

‘What about Bhagat Singh and his comrades who are 
languishing in jail? They too might have reached the terminal 
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moment of non-violence before they threw the bomb in the 
Assembly in Delhi.’ 

Gandhi considered this a while. 

‘No, I don’t believe so. They started out with violence. 
Brave though they are, I cannot approve of their acts.’ 

Gandhi got up and walked away from the prayer meeting. 
There were catcalls after him. He went straight to bed and 
refused to talk to even Ba when she hailed him. The next day, 
after the morning meal, the monkeys must be killed and he 
worked out the details in his mind. 

‘Are you ready?’ Gandhi asked the vet. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

Just then a small boy of twelve or thirteen ran up the 
steps to Gandhi’s room. 

‘There is a procession coming to the ashram, Bapu,’ he 
said in a high-pitched, agitated voice. 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Yes, Bapu. A big procession.’ 

Some ashramites ^so came along and confirmed the news. 

‘Who are these people?’ Gandhi turned towards his chief 
secretary, Mahadev Desai. 

‘1 wouldn’t know, Bapu. Shall I go and find out?’ 

‘We will go together.’ 

Gandhi caught hold of the boy’s hand and rushed towards 
the gate pf the ashram, the boy walking a few steps ahead of 
him, almost dragging him. 

The boy was chubby, with long limbs and a sanguine, 
sallow complexion. His hair was cropped law. He was 
wearing a khaddar shirt and brown knickers, the standard 
uniform for all youngsters of the ashram. He was also 
wearing sturdy chappals, but no socks. His face and limbs 
showed signs of adolescence. There were pimples around his 
nose and his chin had a down. His nostrils stood out, sniffing 
suspiciously the air around them. His eyes too seemed 
suspicious of what they saw; he flickered his eyelids ever so 
often. His large ears, cupped outwardly, were again trying to 
catch unknown and unfamiliar sounds. His thin upper lip 
was compressed firmly on his lower one which was thick and 
cuived. His eyebrows met in the middle, making an arch and 
giving his face a distinctly puzzled, vague look. He had laige 
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hands and feet of which he seemed to be overtly conscious; 
he glared at his feet in disbelief and repeatedly tried to hide 
his hands in the pockets of his knickers. His toes too were 
large, though he had pared the nails to give them decency 
and respect. The hair on his legs was small and straight, 
unlike the hair of his head which was a mass of curls. His 
limbs had also a freshness around them, a sprighdiness. 
Everything around him seemed to warn you to hold back. 
Fve not finished with growing yet, don’t take me for granted, 
don’t underestimate me, he seemed to be saying. For the last 
seven years the only life he had known was what he saw, 
heard or read at Sabarmati Ashram. It was a rough and hard 
life and there were promptings in him of delights beyond the 
confines of the ashram. He wanted so badly to escape from 
the ashram and taste those delights. The time would come, 
the time would come, he assured himself. The boy was 
Vikram. 

They were met at the gate by a vast throng of Hindu 
fundamentalists from the city of Ahmedabad. They were 
stopped there by the ashramites but they were shouting 
vociferously: 


‘ Gandhi hatao 
Bandar bachao. 

Down with Gandhi 
Save the monkeys. * 

Many of them had attended Gandhi’s prayer meetings and 
knew his line of argument. They did not oppose him on the 
basis of non-violence. They opposed him on the basis of 
his religion. He had so often publicly declared he was a 
Hindu. He had also told them of the attempts that had been 
made to convert him to other religions; he had successfully 
resisted those attempts. He respected the sanctity of all 
religions but it was b^er to live and die in the one to which 
you were bom, he had asserted. He wore a tuft on his head, 
the standard mark of being a Hindu. He celebrated all the 
Hindu festivals with fervour. The ftisting to which he every 
now and then resorted was the practice he had picked up 
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from Hinduism alone, where asceticism was highly praised. 
At his prayer meetings, he often read from ^e Gita and 
narrated stories from the two Hindu epics. He even termed 
the independence that India would inherit when the British 
left as Rama Raj, the rule of the true and correct king. Lord 
Rama. How then could he go against his religion in which 
monkeys were honoured as gods? Hadn’t he ever visited a 
Hindu temple? Was there a temple in the whole of India in 
which Hanuman was not honoured? The temple may be 
consecrated to Krishna or Rama or Narayana, yet in one 
niche there was always the monkey god, holding his mace in 
one hand and in the other the bit of the Sanjivini herb he 
carried from the Himalayas to help the two brothers when 
they fainted in their battle against Ravana. How then could 
he mercilessly kill hundreds of monkeys? The penalty for 
such killings was clearly prescribed in the Hindu laws. You 
could kill any of the animals except snakes, or cats, or 
pigeons, or peacocks—or monkeys. You could even kill a 
human being, if it came to that; no Hindu law prescribed 
against the Idlling of a fellow human being. Yet the tabooed 
animals must be protected. For killing a snake, you were 
bom as a toad in the next birth. For killing a cat, you had to 
sacrifice to a Brahmin a hundred images of the cat cast in 
gold. For killing a pigeon, you were doomed to one 
hundred extra births. For killing a peacock to one hundred 
and fifty. But for killing a monkey, there was the worst and 
the most despicable punishment ever: you were bom in the 
next birth as an untouchable, as a Dom. At a sign from one 
of their leaders, the audience shouted: 

^Bandar man 

Bhangi bun jao. 

Kill a monkey 

Tou become a bhangi ’ 

That’s why the monkeys were allowed to roam free in this 
country. Even the Muslims and the British respected them. 
Why else would the Muslim kings have not exterminated 
them? Why else not the British Viceroys? You found them 
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everywhere. At every shrine, at every religious place. A 
pilgrimage to a holy place was considered incomplete until the 
devotee had fed the monkeys-there. Why would therefore the 
Mahatma not obey these injunctions? 

Gandhi had himself fast^ on that count, yet his lace lit up 
when he heard their slogan. 

‘If that’s so then I must kill the monkeys. Nothing would 
please me more than to be reborn as an untouchable.’ 

When the cheer leaders felt stumped by this reply, Gandhi 
shouted: ‘All caste Hindus should be reborn as untouchables. 
Then alone can they atone for the sins they have committed 
against these innocent people.’ 

Gandhi had work to do and did not want to waste his 
time. He turned to go back, saying mildly: ‘Please disperse. I 
cannot concede your demand.’ 

He knew the mob would not so easily disperse. Having 
generated mass movements all his life, he knew something of 
their psychology. He knew the cheer leaders would come out 
with some other demand. So when he walked towards his 
rooms, he walked slowly, expectingly. 

‘Bapif,’ the leaders shouted after him. 

Gandhi stopped and faced them again. 

They were all wearing saffron caps and were carrying 
banners against him. The banners read ‘Gandhi the killer,’ 
‘Gandhi the murderer.’ ‘Gandhi the irreligious.’ ‘How true,’ 
he whispered to himself, recalling some of his fears. 

‘Look, Bapu,’ said one of the leaders who had his head 
shaved with a razor. ‘We don’t want a confrontation with 
you. If you are not willing to spare the monkeys, you let us 
catch them and deport them elsewhere. We will complete the 
task today only.’ 

It was Gandhi’s turn to be stumped. He was against 
killing to begin with. Now he was being given an alternative 
he could not possibly refuse. 

‘Are you sure you can manage this?’ he asked the leaders. 

‘You see for yourself. We will send for cages and deport the 
monkeys to another town. By this evening you will rid of 
them.’ 

Gandhi looked at Mahadev Desai for reassurance and the 
loyal Mahadev nodded his head. 
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‘AU right Do as you say, then.’ 

With this Gandhi walked to Hridaya Kunj in tremendous 
relief. In spite of ail his arguments in ,hb defence, he had 
been feeling uneasy. There was much truth in what his 
adversaries said to him. Thank God, he had been saved from 
such a sin. And rubbing the close-cropped head of Vikram, 
Gandhi burst into a laugh. 

Vikram laughed with him, not knowing what the fuss was 
about. 

‘Where is your mother, Vikram?’ Gandhi asked^ 

‘In her room.’ 

‘Go ask her to come to me.' 

‘All right, Bapu.’ And Vikram ran in the direction of the 
dormitories. > 

This woman from the Punjab had been Gandhi’s model of 
virtue, continence and forbearance for the last seven years. 
When she had first appeared at Sabarmati after the death of 
her husband, she looked so sullen, even belligerent. Yet soon 
enough she had adjusted herself to the routine of the ashram. 
That was a quality of the Punjabis Gandhi admired the 
most—their resilience. Gandhi was arrested by the British the 
very day of Kusum’s arrival from the Punjab, but even in 
those brief moments, the young woman had stirred him. She 
was in deep sorrow, deep confusion. There was no time to 
hear her story, but Gandhi knew of the sorrow of a whole 
nation, so he could sympathize. And then he continued to 
receive reports about her from Maganlal, until he was 
released from jail in 1924. In two years she had learnt to give 
herself to a greater cause, something that alone can be the 
guardian of an individual in moments of travail and misery. 
Personal sorrow is sad. This world should not hem an 
individual in, it should allow him to soar and fly. On the 
contrary, from birth till death, one is dodged by misfortunes 
and grief. The furrowed face of every individual 
was a reflection of that. Yet if there was a great cause, a great 
light to galvanize one, the personal misery would cease, 
lliat was the greatest secret Gandhi had teamed over the 
years. Live not for yourself but for a cause. And what could 
be a greater cause than freedom of the motheriand? How 
lucky these Indians weie who were living today. They did not 
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have to go looking for a great cause; the cause was there 
readymade for them. Fr^om of the motherland, fresh 
breath of liberty and independence, fresh honour, fresh 
dignity, couldn’t his countrymen see how fortunate they 
were! 

Before Gandhi’s return from prison, Kusum had attached 
herself to the ashram school and altogether altered its scope. 
Along with the routine themes, she had introduced areas 
such as carpentry, clay-modelling, tailoring, painting and 
music. Charkha of course was a compulsory subject and each 
student did his daily quota of spinning. She also took 
students out to the fields for agricultural work. Now why 
hadn’t Gandhi thought of that? This is what the children of 
India needed today. Rusum called it Basic Education, and 
Gandhi readily adopted her phrase. Indian children must 
work towards a knowledge that included physical work; pure 
mental knowledge was of little help here. Soon basic 
education schools were opened all over India. Punctiliousness 
was the key word at all these activities. Everything must be 
done right, everything must be done on time. Laziness was a 
great curse of the Indians. Kusum made her students not 
only punctilious, she made them fast. When they went from 
classroom to classroom, they marched in unison. When they 
went to the fields they ran. Kusum herself was a fetchilig 
beauty, just in her twenties then, and Gandhi sighed a little 
at the thought of the other wants of her body. She had put all 
those wants in a closet and locked the lid upon them. Never 
was she dressed but modestly. Never did she speak but 
softly. Never did she laugh but with resraint. How 
charming, how seductive self-restraint was; Kusum had made 
a science of it and whosoever came in contact with her was 
blinded by her isolation, her self-possession, her quiet 
radiance. Only a votary of self-restraint like himself could 
have known the worth of such a woman and Gandhi had 
fallen almost in love with her. 

Two events stood out in Gandhi’s mind. Some months 
back a woman from Spain had arrived at the ashram; from 
the to^ of £1 Escorial, a suburb of Madrid. They came from 
all over the globe, but there was an Oriental charm about this 
one, an Oriental shyness. She had flitting cpal black eyes and 
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a tapering chin. She framed her English sentences haltingly^ 
and often stopped to ask if she was doing it right; often she 
substituted a word or two for her earlier ones with a toss of 
her head and a deprecating smile. This woman wanted Gandhi 
to ressurect her dead mother for her. Gandhi received all 
kinds of quaint requests, but this one was the quaintest. He 
was a spirited soul, his words had magic in them, his touch 
too, so why couldn’t he bring her dead mother back—if only 
for a few moments? 

‘Have you travelled all the way from Spain with this 
request?’ Gandhi asked. 

‘Ja.’ The woman’s faded face broke into a smile. ‘I gave my 
whole life to her, never married, never had a lover, and now 
she is gone. I can’t bear the thought of living without her.’ 

‘Do you believe in God?’ Gandhi asked. 

‘Ja, Ja,* said the woman rapidly. In her late thirties, her 
flesh was beginning to lose its firmness. 

‘Then you must bow to his will.* 

‘I do. Only 1 feel shattered. I must see mama again, I 
must. My own priests have failed but I know you can help.’ 

The flesh was beginning to lose its firmness, yet her waist 
was small like that of a young girl in her teens. The belt she 
wore further reduced its size. 

‘What faith you belong to?* 

‘I was a Catholic but now 1 belong to no faith. They have 
all let me down.* 

‘How can faith let you down? If it is a faith?’ 

‘Please, Mr Gandhi, don’t trap me in words. Only help me 
to see my mama again.’ And the women broke down and 
began to sob. 

F^or others at the prayer meeting the scene was a pleasant 
diversion. 

‘Ah, I would like to see my mama again, too,* said a dark 
man, with a stubble. 

‘Me, too,* came another voice. 

‘Mama can rest where she is. 1 would Iflte to see my lost 
love again,* said a well-built man in khaki trousers. He was 
an ofE^ ftom the Sabarmati prison, and had been seen at 
the ashram eariier. Gandhi took it he came on government 
business, to keep an eye on him. 
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*1 too want to see my mama» if at aU it is possible, 
Mahatmaji.* 

The cultivated manner of speech was airesting. The man 
was in his early forties. Pard^y bald in the middle of his 
head, he had a refined but worn out bice. The ruler of a 
small state near Jammu, he had been visiting Sabarmati for 
some time now, staying a week or so whenever he came.* 
Most of the princely states were hostile to Gandhi. Gandhi 
did not know what reforms they could introduce in their 
territories, either. The smaller states were landlocked within 
bigger ones, and the arrogance of the bigger princes was 
insufferable. Raja Vishal Chand of Lambini was one of the 
few who wanted change. The Raja was at the prayer 
meeting practically every evening—when in Sabarmati. He 
always sat at the fringe of the gathering. He always kept ? 
compressed, unsmiling face. He said not a word to the 
Mahatma. He only sat and watched. This once he spoke up. 

*Raja Sahib, you too?’ Gandhi smiled. 

‘Why not, Mahatmaji?’ 

Yes, why not indeed, Gandhi thought. 

It was here that Kusum moved in. 

‘I will help you to see your mama again,’ she said softly to 
the Spanish woman, going and sitting next to her. No catcalls 
came thereafter. Kusum had a .dignity which silenced 
opposition. 

Some weeks later, the Spanish woman left for home, 
seemingly happy and contented. 

‘What was ^e secret mantra, Kusum?’ Gandhi teased her 
after the woman was gone. 

‘There was no mantra.’ 

‘You did succeed in winning her over. Did you manage to 
resurrect her mother for her? 

‘In a way.’ 

Gandhi was taking his morning walk by the side of the 
river. He stopped as did his entire entourage, including Ba. 
He watched Kusum closely. 

‘How? Even I would like a few dead to come back to life.’ 

‘You know, they cannot, Bapu, they never do. More than 
any of us, you should know this.* 

‘Why more than anyone else?’ 
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Here he goes again on his game of wearing an opponent 
out, muttered Ba to herself. 

Kusum was ever diffident in speaking fi^ly to Gandhi. He 
had taken her husband away from her, he had taken her 
family away, he had taken the Punjab away; he was in the 
process of t^ng her son away from her. Yet there was a 
certain magic about him which she could not decipher nor 
disown. Even her native intelligence was baffled by his power, 
by his irrational power. He simply looked at people, 
addressed a few words to them, and they were dying to do 
his bidding. And yet this was no magic in the supernatural 
sense; apart from a few surface signs of Hinduism in him, 
the man was not even overtly religious. There was only cold 
logic in him and argument. He, of all persons, should know 
the bogy of the supernatural. 

'Let’s walk, Bapu,’ said Kusum, adjusting her sari. 

'No, let’s talk,’ said Gandhi, adjusting his glasses. 

Ah, my Mahatma husband, muttered Ba. 

'Well, I simply told her she had to believe her mother was 
actually alive and she should talk to her as if she was.’ 

'But her mother is dead,’ Gandhi persisted. 

'How would you know, Bapu? Apart from the fact that we 
can’t physically see her, what proof is there she does not 
exist?’ 

‘No, there is none,’ he admitted. ‘There is none either way. 
There is no proof she does exist, either.’ 

‘Quite. So it is a matter of what you believe. Why not 
believe she exists.’ 

‘And talk to her?’ 

‘Talk to her. Write to her. Sit next to her. Eat with her.’ 

Gandhi broke into a chuckle. 

‘Did she—eh, what’s her name? 

‘Marcia—’ 

‘What a pretty name! Did Marcia accept your advice?’ 

‘She seemd to.’ 

'So you made a convert of Marcia.’ 

Kusum smil^, showing gleaming white teeth where the 
gums hdd firmly. 

'Conveit or not, she has gone home a happier woman. She 
would now be ever talking to her mother.* 
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*IX> you think about Sunil this way, Kusum?’ 

‘I’m teaching myself the language, Bapu.’ Kusum coloured 
to the nape of her neck. 

Gandhi demanded privacy in his own life and 
respected it amongst others. But he thought about it for 
days on end. Kusum had only brought to surface what 
had sat at the comer of his own heart: the necessity of a 
new vocabulary. Words were used in certain contexts and 
derived their meanings from those contexts. Those to whom 
the words were addressed, were also conditioned by the same 
contexts. How to coin a language that might be totally fresh 
for the situation of the moment? The moment ever threw up 
a new challenge, a new confrontation. For most occasions, 
dissimilar though they were, the conventional language would 
do. But what if a storm were to come up, the kind which was 
gripping his own soul and should soon be gripping the 
whole of India? The British had to go from here, but it was 
more than that. More and more people demanded an 
acceptance, demanded a recognition and a respectability, 
which were previously enjoyed by the select few. He had seen 
that change come over the face of India during the last fifteen 
years. These people, weighed down though they were by 
poverty, weighed down by want, were now no longer willing 
to be trampled over. The British had. brought to power a few 
puppets here and there, yet these puppets were no better 
than the poorest of the poor; in matters of moral dignity, in 
matters of self-respect, they had no choice but to play into the 
hands of their masters. No invader of India had ever taken up 
this task of annihilating a whole race as the British had. For 
them the Indians were not a race, they were a bunch of 
disorganized humans, no, a bunch of disorganized animals; 
they had reduced India to a vast zoo. The Indians saw their 
game, rose against them now and then, as in 1857, but could 
not match the cunning of their conqurers, or their dexterity. 
Yet the roar of a lion even inside the cage of a zoo was a 
frightening sound, and woe be to the zoo keeper who 
would not hear that angry roar. That roar had bem rising 
increasinf^y in every comer of the land. The old vocabulary, 
the old i^uoements, would only frucdly the roar. He had to 
invent a new kind language, a new grammar and syntax, 
to channelize that roar property. And Kusum was telling him 
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he had to first believe in a new vocabulary, intimately, 
passionately believe in it, before he could take it to the others. 

Gandhi was not unaware of the ailment or the nodon. 
Back in 1919, when he spread the message of the spinning 
wheel, he was only advancing one such nodon before his 
people. Or when he spread £e message of satyagraha, the 
soul-force. The soul-force still held, provided there were souls 
pure enough to undertake the ordeal. Yet the spinning wheel 
over the years had only become a status symbol in the 
Congress and the masses were far removed from it. 
Distincdons had appeared about the quality of the yam spun, 
about its whiteness, about the starch it carried. He had no 
such disdnctions in mind when he advanced the notion. The 
amount of dme spent on spinning for him was a kind of 
prayer. Refinements in the spinning were bound to come; he 
himself had invented a new and a refined spinning wheel. Yet 
those were refinements of discovery and progress, refinements 
to save dme, they were not refinements of class. Now one 
class of people wore a thinner variety of khadi and that was 
the master class in the Congress hierarchy. The poor village 
peasant wore a cheaper and a coarser variety. Much to 
Gandhi’s dismay, the khadi bhandars themselves had begun to 
promote such disdnctions. Given the chance, Gandhi would 
bum his special spinning wheel and go back to the old wheel 
they still used in the Pjunjab. Even the khadi caps the 
Congress leaders wore—the simple headgear that he Idmself 
had designed—had come to acquire a greater sophisdcadon 
and sdffiriess, depending on who the wearer was. Look at the 
way Motilal and Jawaharlal paraded their fine khaddar. No, 
somewhere along the line things had gone wrong. Good, the 
Congress was now thinking of unequivocally dedaring puma 
swaraj as its goal. Yet did the masses know ^at that meant, 
what that implied? He had to think of newer symbols, newer 
phrases to promote the idea amongst them. Without their 
support, any dedaration would remain only a piece of 
pai^ment A new language he had dready coined. How to 
go about coining a newer one? Yet if Kusum could succeed 
with Marda, a heart fadiioned thousands of miles away by 
heredity and f^ysical distincdons so difoent from an Indy’s; 
could he foil with the people who were his own flesh and 
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bkMxl? 

The other event was when Gandhi had fsdnted after a 
prayer meeting. It had happened in April 1928, soon after the 
death of Maganlal Gandhi. Maj;anlal was the closest to 
Gandhi of all his ashramites. On a visit to Bihar he contacted 
fever and died there. Gandhi was absolutely heart broken. 
Never had he penned such an emotional tribute to anyone 
as he wrote for Maganlal in Toung India. He traced the 
history of Maganlal’s association with him since 1903, from 
the South African days. He was a nephew to him by blood 
but it was not for his family connection that he prais^ him; 
it was for his dedication. And then Gandhi literally broke 
down and wept in that article, if one could weep in print. He 
was my hands, my feet, my eyes, he said. He was dearer to 
me than my sons, he said. Maganlal was dead but his 
memory would live forever, he said. 

Maybe that grief was at the back of his mind when he 
fainted. Gandhi had not much time for personal grief; the 
struggle he was waging against the British demanded all his 
attention. And he had, as he thought, put Maganlal in the 
safe deposit of his memory which would be opened only after 
India had become free and Gandhi had the time to sit back 
and be nostalgic. And yet, when one evening after the 
prayers he got up to leave the prayer ground, he tottered and 
fell unconscious. 

He was carried to his room where he came to. He found 
Kusum fanning him with a hand fan, and as he opened his 
eyes, she smiled. She then got up and left the room, as Ba and 
his secretaries fussed around. A doctor had been summoned 
but he had not as yet arrived. 

It was Ba who told him of how Kusum had reacted to his 
fainting fit. While there was commotion in the gathering, she 
shouted for everyone to stand back. *Stand back, stand back,’ 
she shouted. 'And don’t chatter like that If a doctor is 
coming, fine. Yet there is no need for one. Nothing %vill 
happen to Bapu.’ 

^^he shout^ with such force, Ba told Gandhi, that people 
iSlback. 

And she assured Ba. 

'He is all right, Ba. He’s only gone into samadhi.’ 
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Ba chuckled. Gandhi and samadhi, how little this Punjabi 
woman knew about her husbandl 

Seeing Ba unconvinced, Kusum repeated: *He’s only gone 
into samadhi. 1 can sec it from his face.’ 

She wet a handkerchief and gently wiped Gandhi’s brow 
with it. 

‘A doctor should still be summoned,’ said Ba. 

‘He has been,’ said Kusum. ‘Yet Bapu is not unconscious. 
He is in a trance and he is receiving messages. I can tell the 
difference.’ 

‘Messages from whom?’ 

‘From God.’ 

Ba looked highly incredulous. 

‘It is in all our religious texts. It is in the Gita.* Kusum 
formally read the Gita only after her arrival in Sabarmati 
Ashram, though she had carried her copy with her for years. 
She cried for days when she realized the complexities of some 
of the shalokas and wrote a long letter to Thakur Shanti Nath 
back in Ajitha. 

‘Did she really cite the Gita?* Gandhi asked Ba feverishly. 

‘She did. Whenever dharma declines, God comes on earth 
to save the downtrodden. Or he talks to his chosen few. She 
made it as though you were one of those few.’ 

Ba seemed more amused than impressed. 

‘Don’t think I was taken in one bit by this nonsense. Tou 
and a messenger of God! You are just a clever merchant,’ she 
continued. 

‘You are right, Ba. Clever and cunning.’ Gandhi repeated 
to her some of her phraseology. 

Yet Gandhi had long talks with Kusum on the Gita after 
that. Busy though he was, he would find occasions for that 
diversion. The Gita was Gandhi’s ultimate dictionary of 
morality. Kusum was initially abashed, but she remembered 
the anguish with which Sunil used to rave about certain 
aspects of this book. It was such a cruel book, its message 
was so harsh. Lord Krishna was suggesting nodiing short of 
murder to Aijuna, Sunil had said while making his last 
cflmrts to reach out to her. He-was tired of these religious 
boolpi, they were all equally ambivalent; for him human love 
meant more than moral ccxnfbrt, and woiddn’t she extend 
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that love to him yet again, unworthy though he was to receive 
it. Kusum had said no, and for all these years in the ashram, 
she had blamed herself for having said no. Sunil wanted 
aflirmation from her and she had gone in for negation, in her 
pride, in her hurt, in her wounded vanity. And now that Sunil 
was no more, she had taken out, one by one, those scriptures 
he used to rave about. Yes, they were harsh books, if 
demanding too much of an individual in uprightness 
amounted to harshness. And while Sunil had been wrong in 
many ways, in deserting her for another woman, in not being 
sensitive enough to her needs, in neglecting his son, in being 
esoteric rather than pragmatic, let’s face it, she had been 
wrong too, in far too many ways, she had denied herself to 
him, not given herself to him the way he wanted, or to the 
extent he wanted, she had only desired to receive, only desired 
to possess, to overpower, to overcome, yielding and bending 
not an inch in her involvements with him, seeking shelter 
more in the security of the clan, of the great Thakur and his 
sons and daughters and his fields and his havelis, seeking 
shelter in what to Sunil was so pompous, shelter in ritusd 
and ceremony rather than the act, yes, she could see that 
now, at this distance, so far removed from the man who said 
these things, who demanded these absolute commitments 
from her, who couldn’t receive them now even though she 
was ever pining to collapse in his arms, no, the man had 
been burned to ashes and if the spirit survived, that spirit had 
never visited her, in spite of her vigils, she had not felt a brush 
of that spirit, had not had an inkling of it, either in the 
gushing wind or in the beating rain, not had she seen it up in 
the skies, or in the flow of the Sabarmati river, no, Sunil was 
so totally gone, his spirit cut up into bits and blown away, 
and all she had was this little boy who was ever confused, 
poor thing, who was ever making mistakes in this ashram 
where everything was so unfamiliar to him, and in Kusum’s 
love for Sunil he could possibly not serve as a substitute, he 
demanded attention only as a son, as a disoriented son, and 
Kusum went back repeatedly to the Ramayana and the 
MahabharatOt read those legends over and over again, settling 
in the end on the discourse of Krishna in the Gita, which was 
not an exhortation for murder, but ait exhortation to 
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withstand murder, to meet murder with murder if it came to 
that, but first to meet it with gentility, with peace and love, 
with aflirmation, by silently doing one’s duty, by silently 
following one’s distiny. 

‘Which parts of the Gita you like the most?’ Gandhi asked 
Kusum. 

‘I like the whole of it.’ 

'Supposing you were to make a choice?’ 

Gandhi watched her closely. She retained the firmness of her 
youth, though she must be nearing thirty. Her hair was combed 
neatly with a pocket comb, made of wood and so small in size 
you could hold it in the palm of your hand. These P'juijabi 
women really took a zest in their living. The Punjabi men too, 
but especially the women. There was a challenge in each look 
they cast at you, in each movement of their limbs, in each 
flicker of their eyelashes. And they were so healthy, with such 
excellent teeth, such flashing limbs, such soft hands, such 
nimble feet. The Gujarati girls by comparison were so docile 
and submissive. Wasn’t that what a woman should be, 
Gandhi reflected—docile? Would he have liked a Punjabi 
woman as his wife? Could anyone else had borne with him as 
Ba did? Gandhi’s mii>d ever wandered while he \yas talking 
of one particular thing. This momeiit he was asking Kusum 
about ^e Gita. Yet what he was thinking about was the 
chemistry of her body. 

'Have I to make a choice?’ Kusum^d. 

‘If you were asked to.’ 

'I would say chapter eleven. Where Lord Krishna shows 
Aijuna his Vishwa image.’ 

Gandhi shuddered a little. 

'Aren’t you scared of that image? Would you like to meet 
in life a person with a thousand faces and a thousand arms?-’ 

'1 would say yes.’ 

‘Then you believe in miracles?’ 

'What else? Miracles alone can show us what the mortals 
cannot do.’ 

'Let’s walk a little by the river,’ said Gandhi, gendy placing 
his arm on her shoulder. 

There were patches of clouds in the sky though the sun 
was at its zenith. Somewhere food was being served. 
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Gandhi had already eaten. He knew Kusum should go 
for her meal, yet he did not want to quite release her. 

‘Are you too hungry?’ he asked. 

‘No, Bapu. They will keep my lunch. And even if they do 
not, what does it matter? 

‘No, indeed, it docs not. Whoever died without food?’ 

‘Millions do, Bapu, in our land!’ Kusum uttered a short 
laugh. 

‘Yes, they do.’ And Gandhi’s face was clouded over with 
pain. ‘I’m ail the time uttering profanities, forgive me. Whaft I 
meant was there are other things to living than food.’ 

‘I understand, Bapu.’ 

They were walking up and down the embankment, and 
the two were silhoutted against the sun like two herons, lean 
and thin, 

‘Why should miracles alone confirm your faith in a higher 
power, Kusum.’ 

‘What else can?’ 

‘The wonder, the marvel of day-to-day life.’ 

‘That life is so mean and petty, dependent on small 
things—like food.’ Again Kusum uttered a short laugh. 

‘Yet everyday life has its nobility far greater than any 
miracle.’ 

‘In what?’ She was being audacious but the Mahatma was 
driving her to that stance. 

‘The nobility of small life exists in being happy in 
smallness, in not fussing, in not fretting,’ Gandhi replied. 

‘I would consider it a poor consolation.’ 

‘You have a lot to learn.’ 

‘No doubt. Would you tell me, Bapu, which are your 
favourite passages in the Gita?' 

Here Gandhi broke into a laugh, showing his empty 
mouth, where most of the teeth were gone. 

‘Now you have got me. Like you 1 should say the whole of 
it matters to me. And it does. Yet you are entitled to an 
answer.’ 

‘Tell me, Bapu,’ said Kusum eagerly, swinging her 
strong, lithe body towards him. Gandhi trembled at the 
warmA he felt coming out of her shoulder. 

‘Well, daughter,’ he began haltingly, first protecting himself 
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with phrases reminding him of the paternal relationship he 
had with all the ashramites. That kept his wandering, 
wavering mind in check. 

*Well, daughter, what glorifies not the big and the great but 
the small and the average, what talks of piety and 
compassion, of charity, of self-privation.’ 

‘Passages such as?’ 

‘Passages such as— 


He who walks alone in silence. 
He who is free of pride. 

He who rneditates on me. 

He truly joins me. 

He is blessed with grace. * 


‘And—?’ Kusum kept on. 
‘And— 


The learned worry not about the living or the dead. 

The atman is immortal^ no matter what. 

Change ts the law of life. 

The learned remain undisturbed by change — ’ 

Gandhi broke off and laughed. 

‘Isn’t that enough?’ 

‘The first is from the last chapter and the latter from the 
second,’ Kusum said. 

‘You know your Gita well.* 

‘Too late. I came to it too late, Bapu.’ 

Gandhi stopped in his walk. 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘It was my husband who used to talk about it. He was 
puzzled by some parts of it yet he referred to it constantly.’ 

‘And you did not listen to him.’ 

‘No, Bapu, I did not. How do you know?’ she asked 
impulsively, again swinging her healthy, robust body in a 
dance-like gesture. 

‘I’m only guessing,’ Gandhi said, quietly watching her. 
‘More than half the time I’m only guessing or I should say 
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blundering my way through life.’ 

Kusum gently embraced him. 

*You only tease us when you say that.’ 

‘Believe me. I am so ignorant.’ 

‘Yet, what would you say about the passages that talk of 
divinity?’ 

‘It is a complex text. It talks of divinity, and it talks of 
ethical obligations. I prefer to believe in the ethical part. It is 
something in which 1 can directly participate. I can, if I try 
hard, bring about an ethical change. In myself, to begin with. 
And then in the others. But I have no direct hand in 
generating divinity. It manifests itself on its own.’ 

‘Bapu, shall I tell you something?’ she said, gripping 
Gandhi by the arm. ‘I have been in the ashram for 
about six years and have not whispered a word about it to 
anyone. Yet I think you should know.’ 

Gandhi nodded his head, slowly. 

‘I was very cruel to my husband.’ 

Gandhi was used to confidences being dumped on him. 
And he was ever ready with his advice too, whether anyone 
heeded that advice or not. Only the woman was not wanting 
advice, nor was she talking to unburden herself, she was 
only doing loud thinking. 

‘Shall we walk?’ Gandhi said. 

And gendy he started pacing the Sabarmati bank with her. 

The woman was now crying. She sniffed her nose, wiped her 
tears with her hand, yet it seemed her eyes had become like 
lakes that would never empty out, or like stars that would 
never stop shooting. Her freclded nose was puffy around the 
base, yet her cheeks were alabaster smooth. Her sonfewhat 
large hands were soft as though they had just been dipped in 
some lotion. Gandhi knew the beauty of her arms and their 
strength; he had watched them so often at his prayer 
meetings. There was absolutely no hair on them, and 
they tapered so elegandy towards the elbows. As she turned 
her wrists while chandng the bhajans, the muscles of the 
lower part of the arm hung firm, hung steady. As she turned 
the wrists again, it was the upper muscles that took over. It 
was Kusum who made Gandhi conscious one had two sets of 
musdes for the limbs; he later went and checked it with a 
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medico. And it was the upper muscles that leaped up to form 
her sturdy shoulders and her firm breasts. There was 
maternity in those breasts when Gandhi viewed them, at least 
for him there was only maternity. For six long years this 
woman had driven herself to nunnery; she was one person in 
the ashram about whom no rumour of any kind had ever 
reached him. The words about her were good words, were 
maternal words. Yet she had persistently refused to 
accommodate a friend in the armour of her sorrow; she had 
not accommodated even a woman friend. And today this 
woman, who had kept a calm, cold demeanour all these years, 
was in a way asking Gandhi to be that friend. She was 
opening her armour for him to go in. 

'Sunil was a noble man. He died a noble death,’ said 
Gandhi. 

'It only makes things worse for me. I never saw his 
nobility, only his weaknesses.’ 

Gandhi had to be careful. A single tactless word and the 
armour would cover her once again. 

'We all have weaknesses,’ he said. 

'Yes, Bapu, yes.’ And Kusum stopped and sobbed 
uncontrollably. 'Let me cry, Bapu. Don’t stop me. Let me 
weep. I should have wept when the man was ^ive, yet I was 
too cold then, too self-righteous.’ 

'Would you tell me how you were cruel to him?’ Gandhi 
ventured forth tentatively. 

'No, Bapu. Can you describe cruelty?’ 

Gandhi shook his head in sympathy. 

'Suffice that I was very cruel. And 1 have been pining to 
make up for that coldness, that aloofness on which I prided 
so much, yet the opportunity is not coming my way.’ 

'There you are nrong,’ Gandhi was on surer ground here. 
'Whatever the cruelty, whatever the want, service to the 
motherland absolves it all.’ 

That was more than a year ago though Gandhi had often 
thought about the conversation. He was thinking about it 
today as he shouted after the boy. 

'Vikram.’ 

‘Yes, Bapu?’ 

‘How could your mother be in her room? She must be in 
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the school.’ 

1 forgot,’ said Vikram, scratching his head. 

*And this reminds me—why aren’t you attending school?’ 

1 was helping the kitchen hands with the dough for the 
monkeys, Bapu.’ 

‘Let us go to the school. I’ll see her there.’ 

The ashram school was in the farthest comer and you had 
to cut through several compounds to reach there. 

Kusum was teaching the fifth form: the ten-year>old boys 
and girls. 

Gandhi halted for a while in the verandah and said to 
Vikram with a smile: 

‘Run along to your dass, Vikram. The monkey business is 
over.’ 

‘Yes, Bapu.’ The boy walked down the verandah and 
disappeared behind a comer. 

Gandhi listened to what Kusum was saying. On the 
blackboard she had written, ‘Metals.’ And she was telling the 
class how the different metals were placed in the bowl of the 
earth. Gandhi entered through the rear door and sat at the 
back of the dass. 

Gandhi had taught his ashramites to ignore him. He ran 
into each one of them several times a day and how often 
would they stop to pay obeisance to him—and waste precious 
time in the process. When he was restless, which was often, 
he would visit either the school or the ashram vegetable 
garden. At each place, he found new life coming into 
existence, new life l^ing shaped into existence. And he sat for 
hours there and just watched. And the ashramites went about 
their work as though he were not there. Likewise, Kusum 
paid no heed to him today and went on with her lesson. The 
boy sitting next to him in the dass, whose nose was running 
and who was constantly wiping it with his hand, paid no 
heed to him either. 

Kusum was telling the dass about the touch of the metals, 
their hardness, their colour, their lustre, their heat 
conductivity, their electrical properties. She named some of 
the metak. She named gold. She named silver. She named 
iron. She named copper. She named aluminium. The boy 
who was wiping his nose put his hand up. 
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Is salt a metal, ma’am?’ 

Some students in the class laughed at such a silly 
question. Kusum quieted them with a stare.' 

*Salt is a mineral.’ 

‘Ir is obtained through mining, as gold is,’ the boy 
persisted. 

‘Most minerals are. But it is obtained through other ways 
as well. Can anyone tell me how else can salt be made?’ 
Kusum addressed the class. 

Many hands shot up. 

Kusum pointed towards one of the girls, who sat scribbling 
on her desk. 

‘Through evaporation, ma’am. Through evaporation of sea 
water.’ 

‘What about evaporation of river water?’ 

‘From that too. But more from the sea.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because all the rivers carry their water to the sea. They all 
have salt in them.’ 

‘Good. How many of you would like to walk down to the sea 
to make some salt?’ 

Participation in, practical handling of, what you read in 
class was an essential part of the basic education developed 
by Kusum. In each class, students were eventually taken out 
to the fields or to the labs, to the masonry or the carpentry, 
so as to physically handle what they had learnt. It was 
in that spirit she had asked them her question, though she 
also laughed, for the sea was so many miles away and these 
boys and girls couldn’t get to it on their little legs and little 
feet. 

All hands shot up and the children shouted as well: ‘Me, 
ma’am. Me, .ma’am.’ 

Kusum laughed and said: ‘All right, one day we will all 
march to the sea and make salt.’ 

The bell rang and the class trooped out. It weis the final 
bell and one could hear the students in the compound 
preparing to leave the school. 

Kusum picked up her books and papers and walked over 
to the desk where Gandhi was sitting. 

*Bapu, is the killing of monkeys over?’ 
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*Yes. Though, thank God, not the way 1 had planned. The 
monkeys would be transported from here to some other place 
by a few public bodies of Ahmedabad.’ 

‘I could hear the noise. Have they been over to see you?’ 

Gandhi nodded his head. In his mind, he was making 
himself doubly sure. She had given herself to the motherland 
in her sorrow for her husband or whatever, and she had 
invented a new vocabulary in dealing with an unforeseen 
situation. Who else could be a better guide to him? 

‘Kusum, 1 want to talk to you.’ 

A flicker passed over Kusum’s face but she said nothing. 
She drew a chair and sat facing him. 

‘I have decided to leave Sabarmati Ashram. For good, I 
mean. I’m going to go away from here.’ 

Again a flicker of doubt and pain passed over Kusum’s 
face, but she said nothing. 

Gandhi kept on ranting for more than an hour. He had 
failed in his mission, he had failed in bringing freedom to 
India, he had failed in inculcating a sense of moral dignity in 
his countrymen, he had failed to unite the different 
communities, he had failed in bringing together the Hindus 
and the untouchables, he had failed in everything, yes, he 
was nothing but a colossal failure, a nonsuccess, a 
nonfulfiller, a mass of flesh filled with errors, omissions, 
misconceptions and blunders, he was nothing but a 
monumental hoax: 

‘And not from want of trying,’ he shook a finger in her 
face. 

He had failed but not because he had not tried or made an 
effort. No, he had not been lying idle, she had to grant him 
that. And he gave out a capsule history of the past few years, 
while Kusum listened entranced. He had gone up and down 
the country and visited its remotest comers. He had 
corresponded with the government and with the Viceroys. He 
listed other men and women he had written to. Motilal 
Nehru. Rajagopalachari. Sarojini Naidu. Shaukat Ali. 
Saklatwala. M Kajee. KT Paul. RD Tata. Many of 
these names were so unfamiliar to Kusum yet Gandhi 
had to be listened to. He mentioned the people he 
had met Including Jinnah, including Jinnah, he shouted, 
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waving his finger before her. He had even gone on a fiist, and 
he mentioned the twenty-one-day fast he had observ^ in 
1924. He had prayed fervendy for his death during that fast 
yet God was too distant from him, he hanUy heeded his 
prayers. Yes, he had suffered and tortured himself no end. 
They said through suffering and self-torture one was purified, 
refined to a better state of understanding. She hid been 
teaching the class metals. Did she know how the metals were 
refined, from the base to the purer state? Had she ever 
actually seen a base metal being purified? He hadt he had 
seen gold being refined, yes, gold, where its purity had been 
sullied by an alloy, he had gone and watched the goldsmiths 
running it through acids, running it through fire, running it 
through filters, and then through further acids and further 
fire, until it settled down as a bar of renewed beauty and 
glory once again, renewed redness, renewed goldness, shining 
forth and glittering like the afternoon sun, dazzling and 
stunning one. He too had placed himself on fire like that many 
many times. Yet he had emerged as crude and brittle as he 
previously was. He had altogether failed to bring about a 
total change in himself or in anyone else. And that’s why he 
had failed with the British. What had the British done during 
the last ten years in spite of all his noise? Sent out a mission 
now and then, which repeated the old cliches in the report it 
submitted? What had the S^mon Commission done for India, 
which was here two years ago? So far as he was concerned, 
Simon had only brought pain to those who were dear to him. 
Jawaharlal was hit with lathi blows in the demonstration 
against this Commission. Pandit Pant had been hit with 
lathis. Lala Lajpat Rai had been hit with lathis and had later 
died because of those blows. And what of the common run of 
people, whose names, whose addresses, whose identities were 
not even known to him? They had been trampled upon in the 
most brutal manner, their bodies multilated, their spirits 
crushed yet again. No, he had altogether failed to soften 
the British in their attitude to India. Or soften the 
white men in general. Yes, white men and women came to 
him and listened to him and were moved. But there were 
also white persons like Katherine Mayo. He had granted her 
a ppedal interview at her request; she sounded so 
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ingratiating. And yet she had gone back and in Mother India 
written the most offensive book against us. Ail right, so he 
had failed, he admitted it, he was not finding alibis for his 
inefficiencies. Yet if he disappeared from the scene, someone 
else* would appear, some other Indian, more intelligent, more 
knowledgeable, more intuitive, brighter than he, more 
powerful, more convincing, who could cany the nation to the 
height of glory which it once occupied. Or may be he himself 
might acquire a better understanding, a better feel of his 
people, if he left. He had therefore decided to leave 
Sabarmati for good. Only Ba knew about his decision yet. He 
had come to talk to her, to ask her if he was doing it right. 
After all, she too had suffered, she too had subject^ herself 
to the rigour of self-purification. And he was mighty glad he 
had come here to her class. For in this class, only a few 
minutes back, the demon in him, the ghost that ever haunted 
him, had given him a glimpse of what further action he 
might take ^ter he left the ashram, 

^What Bapu?’ Kusum asked feebly, uttering her first words 
in an hour. 

‘Fll launch a salt agitation. That boy with the running nose 
and you, Kusum, have been my redeemers. Do you know 
there is a British monopoly on the manufacture of salt in 
India?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Yes. Salt is what the humblest of the humble Indian 
knows about. Salt glamourizes living, puts a gloss on it. Salt 
is a preservator and a purifier. Salt alters the teipperature of 
things, it alters the temperature of humans, it alters their 
moods. Salt cools men down, salt elevates and uplifts them. 
Salt is a luxury more sophisticated and more in demand than 
the spices; ssdt is the greatest of all spices. Men have 
treasured it as a delicacy and sold their families into slavery 
to acquire a trace of it. Salt has been used as a currency, men 
have been paid their wages in salt or given a special aUwance 
to acquire salt Salt has been a contributing &ctor in many 
historical upheavals. Alexander went back ftom India because 
his sddiers had become too fond of the salt of India and he 
was afraid of losing their allegiance. Cleopatra made a slave 
of Caeser by serving him drinks seasoned with the special salt 
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of Egypt. Salt was one of the causes of the French Revolution. 
Salt is another name for honour, for dignity, for patriotism, 
for valour. The British have eaten the food that is grown here. 
Yet they have not quite eaten the salt of India, as they are 
scared of it. And they ait soiling the salt of India by making 
it the instrument of imperial control. Salt is nature’s gift to 
man, almost as free as air. The British have made it diflicult 
for the average Indian to eat the salt of his own land unless 
he first pays a cut or a tax to these invaders. I will break that 
monopoly of theirs, a monopoly that amounts to a colossal 
na 'onal insult.’ 

Gandhi’s mind had instantly grasped the ramifications of 
the move. The moment the boy with the running nose spoke, 
Gandhi’s own nose had begun to twitch and quiver. He 
smelled green grass, he smelled new pastures, he smelled 
habitation and prosperity, he smelled success. Instinctively, 
like the animals in the wild or the frail birds in the sky, he 
was driven towards the new oasis. He was looking for a 
vocabulary to reach his people, was he not? Here was a 
vocabulary being suggested to him by an infant whose own 
knowledge of this world was yet so incomplete. Maybe that’s 
why, maybe he still retained his innocence, he was still in 
touch wi^ the eternity he had come from. The running nose 
could be cleaned in an instant; he could be taught manners. 
But who could teach one how to listen to the wild, the 
unfathomable and the unknowable beyond? In the process, 
he, Mohandas, had got his new vocabulary, new woids, new 
vocal chords. The real campaign would begin only after the 
Lahore Conference, yet Gandhi had now the means of 
lauching that campaign. Much of what he had just said to 
Kusum was only rhetoric but rhetoric had its uses like silence. 
He should perhaps observe a day of rhetoric as he observed a 
day of silence. You do that each morning and evening at the 
prayer meetings, he scolded himself; rhetoric is what you are 
a consummate master of. Yet his rhetoric had to be 
renovated, it had become overused. Salt would be his new 
slogan to the nation. He would leave Sabarmati Ashram but 
he wmdd not, he could not, leave politics. His people 
expected him to give them the sign, and he would go on 
^oing that no matter how many Hiinalayan blunders he 
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made. The exact time of the campaign he would keep to 
himself. Yet he would march to the nearest sea point from 
Sabarmati and break the salt law. And he would ask the 
entire nation to do that. Put water into saucepans and boil it 
and treat the residue as salt. That would as least bring them 
together. That would at least unite them against the enemy. 

Til be walking to the seashore and 1 won’t return to 
Sabarmati until India’s freedom is won,’ he announced to 
Kusum. 

Kusum retained a stony silence which surprised Gandhi. 

He watched her through his glasses. 

‘What do you say to my plan, Kusum?’ 

‘I’m only a peasant woman. How can 1 advise you, Bapu?’ 

Gandhi sensed uneasiness. A rumble, a grating sound. He 
felt as though the classroom shook a little, the stones rubbed 
against each other in irritation, in anger. 

‘You and I have discussed the Gita between us.’ 

‘We make our own religion as we go along. In moments of 
crisis, the scriptures don’t help, do they?’ 

Gandhi did not know what to say. In moments of crisis, 
scriptures alone helped, yet Kusum was being aggressive and 
he couldn’t say why. The classroom shook again, the desks 
and the chairs shuffled, the stones rattled and then setded 
down preciously, as though poised for another upheaval. 

‘Won’t you walk with me to the sea? Won’t you join the 
agitation?’ Gandhi moved a little in his chair and his jaws 
snapped shut tightly. 

‘No, Bapu. It seems I don’t quite follow these subdeties.’ 

'There are no subdedes in it. I have oudined a blueprint 
for our dght. Don’t you approve of it?’ 

'Any tdueprint will do. ^ long as the fight is kept up.’ 

That’s it, Gandhi said to himself. He was being needlessly 
uneasy. The ratding around him, the jeering sounds, the 
hoary whispers, were only the flappings of his own resdess 
mind. His long ears setded in peace around his head, as he 
watched Kusum through his glasses. 

He found Kusum’s jaws twisted into a grimace. Her 
smooth cheeks were paler than he had ever seen ^em before. 

'So you approve of my plan?’ 

'Yes, Bapu/ Gandhi felt she had to force her throat open 
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for these words to emeiige. It was a visible effort 

*The idea is to reach out to the masses, to motivate them.’ 
Gandhi went on at a fast pace, before she could upset his 
serenity again. ’They can’t understand resolutions about 
puma swaraj, they can’t understand pledges for independence 
or independence itself. They can’t even understand our 
national anthem. What does Vande Mataram mean to them? 
What is Vande? What is Mataram? Their motherland is the 
small piece of family land they till, out of which meagre land 
comes their liveliho<^. Beyond that, there is only the hand of 
oppressive and demeaning laws. They don’t even understand 
what demeaning or oppressive is. Yet they know the laws 
that keep them away from food and shelter. It is these 
laws that take away most of their produce. That they could 
break an oppressive law, change it to their advantage, has 
never cross^ their heads. Centuries of slavery has 
desensitized them completely. They have to be sensitized 
again. They have to be reached and held and talked to. You 
pass them in their fields and they might raise their arm to 
you in greeting, but they won’t stop to look. One 
has to make them stop, come out of the fields, and listen. So 
many carrots have been dangled before them in the past and 
they are altogether suspicious of carrots. So no carrots, 
please, whatever else we do. We don’t have to fool or trick 
our poor brethren, we have to motivate them. And salt is 
som^ing that each of them understands, can’t you see? Salt 
is the essence of their lives. Most of them eat their bread with 
no delicacies; they eat it only with salt. Just the chapati 
rubbed against plain salt. And through that salt they are 
being enslaved. Beyond that salt lies their salvation. Through 
the arch of salt must they pass to reach the golden mien, the 
promised land, the land of fulfilment and joy, the land they 
could call their own. Don’t you see all this? Don’t tell me you 
are as dense as that, Kusum.’ 

Several of Gandhi’s secretaries had come looking for him; 
there was pressing business waiting for him back in the office. 
They found him too engrossed in thought, and waited in vain 
mlhe oorridor. They could not draw even Kusum’s attention, 
whole eyes were fastened on Gandhi. 

^e have a saying against wasting salt back in the Punjab,’ 
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said Kusum, admitting the necessity of a reply, the necessity 
of the seven years she had given to this man’s shadow. 

‘Yes?’ 

‘We are told not to throw any salt around or we will have 
to sweep it up with our eyelashes in our next birth!’ 

‘How marvellous! You Punjabis are ever a practical 
people. Tell me, Kusum, why wouldn’t you follow me then 
to the sea?’ 

In this common fight, how could any soldier fall back? 
Especially when Kusum had been handpicked by the 
commander of the army himself? 

Kusum’s whole body twisted into a knot. Her rounded face 
became angular, in the downward cast of her pupils: sharp 
and pointed and pained. Her breasts went into a convulsion 
of heaving. Her healthy hands and fingers became locked 
upon each other. Her thighs were throbbing against the desk 
which went into a rattle. The stones of the room were jeering 
not for Gandhi alone; Kusum too found them flying apart, the 
roof caving in. She looked up in alarm and instandy looked 
down, drawing her sari around her. The corridor outside 
began to lengthen for her and she felt a suction set in 
motion there; unless she retained a firm grip of the chair, she 
would vanish into that suction. Wasn’t that a tremor, though, 
she just felt? Didn’t the earth shake a litde? The pages of her 
book flew apart, wherefrom had this wind sprung up? Her 
hands clutched the book and then they locked upon each 
other again, bloodless; her nails went gray like the sky, 
retaining only a glimmer of pink in them. Whispers and 
echoes rose up within her, in her womb, in her stomach, in 
her heart, which made her wild with panic. Was she 
perchance going to die? How kind would that be, what a 
relief, what a softening of this day-by-^lay wearing out! A 
rushing noise filled her ears as though she were being 
flooded. Whereform these springs of water had sprung up! 
Again she startled, and clutched the table for support. The 
waters went on flooding her until she could fed them running 
all over her. She shivered in the cold that suddenly came 
upon her, though there was a hot sun in the air. 

‘1 too am leaving Sabarmati Ashram, Bapu,’ she said 
faintly. 
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^Leaving?' No, he had not heard her right. 

*Ye8, Bapu. For good. 1 too won’t he coming back to it.’ 

The sharp edge of surprise which dominated all existence, 
which sneaked in from nowhere to harrow a steady day, 
Gandhi ever remained prepared for it. Only this was not 
surprise. This was stupefaction. 

Tbey watched each other, Kusum steady and unflinching 
in the gaze she returned. 

‘But why?’ Gandhi’s voice was even weaker than hers. 

‘I have just slept with a man, Bapu.’ 

Gandhi’s face fell, his mouth swung open, his eyes refused 
to flicker behind the thick glasses. 



Chapter 2 


The Lahore Central Jail was the most dreaded jail in the 
province of the Punjab. It was built like a bastion, more or 
less like the old Mogul fort in the city. In addition to the 
thick, formidable w^ls and the watchtowers, barbed wire 
was fixed in the open parts that separated the outer and the 
inner walls. This open space was virtually a minefiled since 
electric current was run through the barbed wire and the 
slightest touch would electrocute an intruder. A moat ran 
around the prison, which was filled with water from the 
nearby Bari Doab Canal. There was a drawbridge, 
connecting the main gate with Jail Road, and this drawbridge 
was mostly kept raised. Aerial surveillance of the prison was 
possible and sometimes done by small planes taking off from 
the race course next to the jail. At times, such as when the 
Jallianwala Bagh shooting took place in Amritsar in 1919 and 
there was a general uprising in the province, the Central Jail 
was also bombed from the air. While it was guarded by the 
Punjab police, army detachments were permanendy stationed 
inside the prison. Tlie jail superintendent as well as all other 
senior officers were either British or Eurasians. 

Rakesh must have spent three weeks in Lahore scrutinizing 
this stronghold from every angle. He had ascertained the 
height of the walls, their depth, the number of watchtowers, 
the extent of the barbed wire and the safe spots in it from 
where the officials passed, the depth and the width of the 
moat. He had also made friends with some of the Eurasian 
officials to whom he passed himself off as a 
Portuguese-Goanese entrepreneur taking a vacation in the 
Punjab. He was fair complexioned enough to pull the story 
off; the mass of hair on his head had rapidly vanished, where 
gleamed a near-bald surface. He had put on weight, his face 
had gone further chubby and roundish, and the glasses he 
had come to wear were also small and round, hiding his 
cunning in a babyish countenance marked with seeming 
innocence. That tn^e him a kin to them, a Eurasian like 
themsdves, he told them, and they nodded their heads. He 
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told them his name was Emanuel and he was a devout 
Catholic, as proof of which he often crossed himself while 
with them. He traced his lineage to the great Vasco da Gama 
himself but admitted there had been a dilution of the line 
along the way. 

*As in your case,’ he added. 

’That’s right,’ they agreed, thinking pfClive, Hastings and 
Dalhousie. 

’But the explorer in me is still alive,’ said Rakesh with a 
wink. ’The explorer and the navigator.’ 

’It sure is,’ they again agreed, thinking of what sterling 
British qualities they could attach after their names. 

They came increasingly to Rakesh’s place, these Eurasians 
working in the jail, especially William Spear and David 
Rhodes, both attached to ^e prison dispensary. Each 
morning Spear drove a van to the civil hospital in the dty, 
carrying the serious cases for consultation or for transfer to the 
hospital. At noon, he drove the van back with the patients 
and with a fresh supply of medicines. Rhodes, who was a 
male nurse, accompanied Spear on these trips, carrying a list 
of the patients and the supplies needed in the dispensary. 
Lahore was a complicated network of lanes but Rakesh had 
rented a house in Mian Mir, outside the old city, and close 
enough to the jail and this further facilitated their visits. They 
were simply fascinated by Rakesh’s eloquence, especially 
when they learnt that he had been to England, to London in 
particular, and had seen the Buckingham Palace! And after 
having eaten their fill of roasted Mogulai chicken and kababs, 
and drunk their fill of Scotch, they lit their long cheroots, and 
found no hesitation in swearing at the British officers who 
were so snooty and stiff with them. The bastards fdt they 
alone had the white blood in them, pushing the Eurasians to 
the lowest shelf of the Empire. And in their annoyance and 
hurt, these Eurasians talked. And in their annoyance and 
hurt, these Eurasians gave and received confidences. Which 
was what Rakesh wanted. For he had to break into the 
Central Jail and rescue Bhagat Singh and Charulata. 

One evening they brou^^t a Eurasian woman with them. 
Glady was a nurse in their dispensary. The two men were 
seething with indignation, as was the woman. For that 
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morning a new British doctor at the dispensary had made an 
indecent overture to Glady~the bastard. Rakesh knew Glady 
would have been only too happy to form a liaison with him; 
that was the backdoor for these Eurasizms to what still 
was home for them, to England. It must have been 
something blatantly indecent for Glady to swallow. 

Glady was in her mid twenties, a tall, slim girl, with a flat 
belly. She had brown hair, slaty eyes, and could have 
easily passed for a Britisher but for her speech. There was 
something distinctly non-British in it, in accent as well as 
phraseology. 

*What happened?’ Rakesh asked after he had 
served them beer and freshly fried pakoras, which the 
shopkeeper around the comer sent up to his rooms. 

‘Oiie of the new docs, the damn fool,’ said Spear, who had 
timid, sunken eyes. ‘He tried to molest Glady.’ 

Glady whimpered while continuing to sip her beer. 

‘You know,’ said Rhodes, who was thickset and built like a 
wrestler, ‘that damn bastard, while examining a patient’s 
chart Glady held, fiddled with her boobs, right in front of the 
patient.’ 

So that was it. The doctor indeed had been too indelicate 
and public in his attempt. Glady’s breasts, or boobs as Rhodes 
call^ them, were pear-shaped and sharply tilted away from 
her chest. 

‘Has Glady lodged a report?’ Rakesh asked. 

‘What’s the use?’ said the timid and frightened Spear. ‘No 
one is going to act on it.’ 

‘i would have licked the bastard but Glady told me not 
to,’ added Rhodes. 

‘Look,’ said Rakesh. ‘Why don’t you throw your lot with 
us? We would together lick the bastards much better.’' 

‘With you?* The timid William Spear stood up from his 
chair. ‘You are one of us, even though you are from Goa.’ 

Rakesh corrected himself. ‘I mean with the Indians. The 
Indian nationalists, you know.’ 

‘Don’t tell us to team up with those blackies,’ said Glady, 
in a whispery voice, partially hoarse from crying. 

Rakesh did not push the point. It was no part of his plan 
to subvert the Eurasians or the Anglo-Indians. He was simply 
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using them for another end. He remained paiticulariy 
attentive to Glady though and, before she left, he hdd her by 
the arm and said solefuUy: 1 feel for you.’ 

The next evening, Glady cycled over to his place after work 
and spent the night with him. She needed sympathy, and 
there seemed a whole fund of it in the chubby face of Rakesh 
and his rotund, chubby body. She pressed herself hard against 
that cuddly flesh. 

‘It’s love at first sight,’ said Rakesh, as he sat smoking a 
cigarette in bed afterwards. 

‘Same here,’ Glady whispered wrapping the sheet around 
her bare torso. ‘Are you married?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘You must be having a mistress back in Goa?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘So you are an old bachelor like, eh?’ Glady stroked his 
cheek. 

‘I’m not old,’ said Rakesh, withdrawing his stomach inside. 

‘I was only teasing,’ she cuddled against him. 

‘Where do you live, Glady?’ 

‘I have quarters in the dispensary. Why do you ask?’ 

‘Like that only. We could meet more freely if you were 
living outside.’ 

‘We can meet as freely as you like, darling.’ 

She drew him to herself and kissed him on the lips. 

‘Now, Emanuel. Now.' Glady held him tight when he 
penetrated her again. 

Rakesh had daily meetings with his Indian friends who 
stayed in different parts of the old city. They collected each 
afternoon in the hostel of the DAY College. The college had 
acquired a notoriety after the Saunders murder and they 
knew the police kept a strict watdi over it. Yet a college is 
also a public place, where people come and go all the time, 
and how closely could the police watch everyone? 

Rakesh and Charulata were sentenced to death for their 
attempt on the life of the Prince of Wales in 1922, but they 
together escaped from jail a few months after their sentencing 
and went into hiding in Goa. Though the white powers had 
initially fought amongst themsdves for die possession 
India, Fren^, Dutch or Portuguese pockets had stayed in 
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India, and the British had left them alone. They knew 
ao 2 Ut:hists wmt wd hid there, but they were soon rendered 
impotent, remov^ from the actual scene of action as they 
were. And many of the anarchists developed other interests 
while in these pockets. Like that Aurobindo Ghose who had 
escaped into Pondicheny from Calcutta. Escaped into 
Pondicherry to become a mystic and a saint! 

Unlike Aurobindo, Rakesh had not become a mystic. He 
opened a small restaurant in Mapusa, a few miles out of 
Panjim, and seemed to like the work. Goa was known for its 
beaches, and the British working in the inferno of the Indian 
heat often came out to vacation there. As did many people 
from Europe still lured by the exotic East. And Rakesh ran a 
thriving business, serving them local feni and vindaloo, the 
spicy pork. He even took them over to the beaches and acted as 
their guide. And somehow he liked the churches in Goa, the 
white-painted, ornate, Catholic churches. Somehow the 
ceremonial that went with them appealed to the Hindu in 
him. In the Basilica of Bom Jesus were the relics of Saint 
Francis Xavier. Rakesh often visited the basilica and spent 
hours watching the lone Xavier lying in state. From the 
ground, he could only see a ghost of the saint; a bare outline, 
with a shrivelled, bearded face. But every ten years, the body 
was exposed to the devout for viewing. One such exposition 
had been held in the recent past, and Rakesh had seriously 
considered becoming a Christian—so moved was he at the 
faith displayed by the Goanese. Yet he shrugged the idea off 
as soon as he had conceived it. He shouldn’t forget what his 
true aim in life was. He had to screw the British out of India, 
no matter what other screwings he did. For that alone was he 
hiding in Goa. He was only taking a breather there. 

He shared some of these thoughts with Charulata, who 
remained unimpressed. She knew Rakesh did not love her, 
he was merely using her. She also knew she did not love him 
either, she too was merely using him. Her true love had died 
in that attack on'the Prince of Wales. Now it was only 
left to her to bide her time. To complete the task for which 
Sen and she had first set out from Calcutta. She too was only 
taking a breather in Goa. 

Rakesh made absolutely no attempt to get in touch with 
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Shyama, or to find out about the fate of his daughter, Abha. 
Now and then a sharp dart stung him like* the tip'of a spear. 
The girl had a squint. How well was she doing with herself? 
Yet, soon he pushed such guilts, out of his mind. Maybe 
Shyama had gone and met his father. Maybe she was living 
with her own father. Maybe she was dead. What did death 
itself matter in these times? No, it was perhaps better to be 
dead than alive—than to be alive miserably, as a captive. 
Shyama was all light where she was, and so was Abha. Even 
his neglect of Charulata was all right. He was filled with a 
tremendous sense of piety. 

With time both of them became increasingly subdued, 
though. They had lost active touch with the Himmat group. 
They had heard Hoshiar Singh had been killed in an 
encounter with the police and Darbara and Zahir had 
been sent to the Andamans. If at all the Himmat was 
operating in the Punjab, it must be under Joseph Daniel. 
Revolutionary groups in India knew of their presence in Goa 
but they used them only for conveying messages to other 
revolutionaries who might be passing through Goa, or to 
revolutionaries from abroad who us^ Goa as a port of 
landing. For large-scale use inside the Indian territory, 
Rakesh and Charulata realized they had to be. actually there, 
be physically present on the scene to be effective. They now 
saw why revolutionaries in exile lost their power and punch. 
Increasingly, they were content to run their restaurant or take 
tourists around the beaches. ' 

Until a young revolutionary arrived in Qoa, from the 
Punjab. His name was Bhagat Singh and he was what 
Chanilata might have been seven years stgo; absolutely 
volatile and bustling with energy, absolute^ seething and 
burning. The simih^ty struck bo^ Charulata and Ri^esh. 
Rakesh remembered the evening when he ^d met Charulata 
and Sen in the compound of the Arya Samaj school in 
Amritsar and then taken them to his hduse. They had spent 
the whole night talking of revenge. That’s what Bhagat Singh 
did at their place in Goa now. He had just shot dead an 
Englishman in Lahore, a man called Saunders. He was after 
another prey, after Scott, who had been responsible for the 
lathi blows which Lala Lajpat Rai received during the visit of 
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the Simon Commission to Lahore and subsequently died. 
The death of that great martyr had to be avenged, yet Bhagat 
Singh had shot the wrong man instead. Bhagat Singh was 
momentarily hiding in Goa. Hiding but not taking shelter 
like you, he emphasized laughingly. 

The youth must be in his early twenties—what Charulata 
was when she met Rakesh. To the other vocabulary of a 
revolutionary, this young man added one more word: speed. 
Things had to be done quickly to be meaningful. And things 
had to be organized on an all-India level. There had not 
emerged an all-India revolutionary party in the country till 
this day. He quoted liberally from Das Capitol and the 
Communist Manifesto. The proletariat had to make an 
organized effort and the timing had to be perfect for the 
bourgeoisie to be beaten. He told them of a new political 
party which might take on that all-India role, Hindustan 
Socialist Republican Party; he was the general secretary of 
the party. The British were mortally afraid of the Red 
revolution in Soviet Russia and dreaded it more than they 
dreaded the Indian National Congress. Indeed the British 
tolerated the Indian National Congress because though it was 
anti-British, it was not anti-bourgeois; it did not ^k of a 
revolt against the rich. That damn Gandhi himself received 
most of his funds from the rich. Ah, his gimmicks about the goat’s 
milk, his vegetarian diet and his third class railway travel! It 
cost his sponsors more to keep Gandhi poor than if he acted 
and lived normally. They had to book a whole third class 
carriage for one man’s luxury. They had to keep dozens of 
goats at Sabarmati lest he might take a sudden allergy to one 
of them. Loads of choice fruit and vegetables had to be carted 
along to wherever he went. It was the Indian rich who 
sustained the vagaries of this moody man; it was they who 
paid for his image of a poor, humble saint. No, Gandhi was 
essentially a bourgeois renegade and thereby an ally of the 
British against the poor. All his talk of sympathy for the 
teeming millions of India was bullshit, nothing but talk. He 
would rather die saving a Nehru from the gidlows than an 
ordinary man like me. No, the poor had to stick together and 
come out with their own platform of protest, their own 
symbolic gestmres. And they had to find their own ways of 
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making that protest known. Gandhi might not like their 
methods, but who needed his approval? He was welcome to 
pursue his own fads—and retard the progress of 
independence by years. 

The upshot of Bhagat Singh’s talks was that Charulata 
accompanied Bhagat Singh on his next symbolic assignment 
of making the protest of the poor. And on eighth April, 1929, 
they threw a bomb in the Legislative Assembly in New Delhi, 
the highest seat of power of the British in the country. No 
one was hurt but the gesture accomplished its task; it made 
even Gandhi sit back and search his conscience. And Bhagat 
Singh and Charulata were sentenced to deportation for 
life. In the process Bhagat Singh’s involvement with the 
Saunders murder and Charulata’s escape from prison also 
came to light. And they were both sentenced to 
death—Charulata a second time—and were lodged in Lahore 
awaiting execution. And to release them from jail was the 
impetus that drove Rakesh out of his inertia, out of Goa. 

‘But why the woman? Why get involved with Glady?’ the 
tall Joseph Daniel asked Rakesh in the DAV College hostel. 

‘You should know why, Joseph, shouldn’t you?’ 

‘At the risk of being exposed?’ 

‘At the risk of being helped.’ 

‘How can Glady be of any help?’ 

‘She is the only one who can help. If I have to hide inside 
the prison, there couldn’t be a safer place than her 
apartment.’ 

He made the suggestion to Glady. 

‘Why don’t we spend a night in your rooms?’ 

‘You mean inside the prison?’ Her eyes opened wide. 

‘For the fun of it, you know.’ 

‘You want me to be dishonoured?* 

This was another Oriental trait the Eurasians displayed. 
They were ever working into everyday argument concepts 
which were distinctly non-British. No Britisher would have 
spoken of honour in this context. 

‘We won’t be discovered. Besides you could pay your 
matron back for the bullying you have reedved at her hands. 
And the new doctor.’ 

‘You know, that witch has her rooms next to mine.’ Glady 
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was quite animated. 

*We can tap at her wall while in bed. Won’t that be fun?’ 

‘It sure will be, the way you put it.’ She had her doubts, 
though. 

‘You must live dangerously, says a German thinker, 
Nietzsche.’ 

‘Ah, I would like to live dangerously, wouldn’t I?* Glady 
shook her hair and peered at Rakesh, her eyes ablaze. 

The possibility to do so had hardly come the way of many 
Eurasians. Before the Indians, they had to keep a facade of 
superiority. Their lineage was more distinguished, they did 
belong to the ruling class. Yet the ruling class always kept 
them at a distance. Crushed and squeezed up. 

‘Here is your chance, Glady,’ said Rakesh. ‘I will smuggle 
myself in. And then you and I will live dangerously for a 
while.’ 

‘Who is this German you were talking about?’ Glady was 
taking time in committing herself. 

‘Nietzsche. Friedrich Nietzsche. He said living dangerously 
was a man’s encounter with spirituality.’ 

‘Oh, such names you talk about! And this Marx you quote 
so often. Did he also speak about it?’ 

‘All the time. He said live dangerously and with power in 
your hands. Wrest the power if need be.’ 

‘Myl’ said Glady with a sigh. ‘We have only read Dickens 
and Jane Austen. We have only been taught to live correctly.’ 

‘lliat’s a game, Glady, which those who have play with 
those who have-not.’ 

‘My, what words you talk about! Haves and have-nots! Oh, 
I love you, Emanuel.’ She threw her arms around Rakesh. 

‘Are the Portuguese any dilferent?’ she asked. 

‘The same. Essentially the same.’ 

‘So you are an outcaste there?’ 

‘Absolutely.’ 

‘My God. We must hang together!’ 

‘We arr hanging together. L^k!’ Rakesh drew her closer. 

‘My, what things you talk about!’ 

Rhodes and Spear were won over by Rakesh by the same 
ploy. Why wouldn’t they smuggle him in one day whUe 
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returning from the city hospital? He could come on a day 
when they had no patient, when they were returning with 
just the medicines. Didn’t they want to pay back that new 
British doctor? And inside the prison, they need own no 
responsibility for him; he would fend for himself. He would 
spend the night maybe with the new British doctor, screwing 
him (Spear and Rhodes both laughed). Or he would spend 
the night with Glady, his true love, he declared sentimentally. 

‘I say, Emanuel, you are careful with Glady, aren’t you?’ 
asked the lean Spear. 

‘Sure I’m careful. We only chitchat.’ 

‘No harm in chitchatting, 1 suppose.’ Spear turned towards 
Rhodes for confirmation. 

‘No,’ said the thickly built Rhodes shordy, looking away. 

You don’t like my relations with her, do you, you scums? 

‘I’m going to marry her one of these days,’ Rakesh said. 

‘If that’s what she wants,’ said Spear, showing no 
excitement. 

It was raining that eighth of August when the hospital 
truck pulled up at the checkpoint outside the prison gate. 

August, the month of I^ the sun, is the best time for 
intrigues. After months of searing heat, there is moisture in 
the air. The dust has settled down. The monsoon clouds 
come and go. The sun stings but not to the point of madness. 
You are just lured on as though the weather would lend you 
a helping hand. They had only supplies in the rear. Tlie 
supplies were covered with tarpaulin so that a gush of rain 
might not damage them. Only one of the windshield wipers 
worked, the one in front of Spear. Rhodes sat firmly besides 
Spear. 

A British police sergeant walked towards them. He walked 
slowly on the gravel, giving out a muffled crushing sound. 
He treated the light rain with contempt and was carrying no 
covering to protect himself. 

‘Everything all right, Spear?’ asked the sei^peant in a distant 
voice. 

‘All right, sarge,* said Spear, clamly enough. 

‘What have you got in the rear? Any patients?’ 

From a litde hole in the tarpaulin Rakesh watched the 
sergeant. He was of an average build and wearing khaki 
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knickers and khaki stockings. His hair was combed neatly, 
and his crew cut added to his neatness. He had a fidl 
mustache, cut very close, but which covered all his lip. His 
chest was thin and broad and his shoulders sloped gracefully. 
He had a revolver in a holster strapped to his waist, 
which was slim. He had placed one of his arms on the 
window next to Spear and he was leaning on that arm. 

*No patients....’ Spear’s voice drool^. 

^Anything special?’ 

At this point, Rakesh extended his arm and tickled Spear 
in his side. 

Spear shot forward in his seat, laughing. 

‘What’s up, Spear? Why are you laughing?’ snapped the 
sei^eant. Spear straightened himself in his seat, trying hard to 
contain himself. 

‘Nothing, sarge, just like that.... 1 mean the rain falling 
and you standing so neat and clean, all made-up like.’ 

The sergeant turned his slim, strong neck around. The rain 
was not heavy but steady, l^e walls of the prison were 
washed wet; the drawbridge near which the vehicle had 
stopped also looked wet, slippery and forlorn. He could 
vaguely see the shape of his men working inside the 
checkpoint, but none of them had come out to help. There 
was no other person in sight. Yes, it was comic, the scene, 
come to think of it. 

The sergeant too laughed, showing several gold-filled teeth. 

Rakesh extended his arm and tickled Rhodes. He also 
laughed, his face breaking into creases. 

‘You have a sense of humour, I should say,’ said the 
sergeant. 

‘Nothing to match yours, sarge,’ added Rhodes. His flufly, 
padded cheeks were as crimson as the sergeant’s 

‘I do have something special in there, though.’ Spear had 
lost his timidity, and he squealed high to be heard through 
his laughter. 

‘What?’ asked the sergeant, continuing to laugh. 

Rakesh tickled him again and Spe^s head jerked loose 
and his eyes and nose seemed to wander away. 

*I have a bomb,’ Spear said, keeping a tight hold on his 
facial musdes. 
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*My, Spear, don’t scare the sarge,* said Rhodes, who was in 
convulsions. 

"Oh, I ain’t easily scared.’ 

"Sure he ain’t. He is a sarge, isn’t he?’ Spear nudged Rhodes 
with his elbow. 

"Not a sarge, Spear. The sarge. There is not a saige like him 
in this whole damn dungeon.’ 

Rakesh did not know why he had started the tickling. It 
was imperative for him to get inside without being noticed. 
Yet the spick and span sergeant performing his duty for the 
Empire in that Indian rain was a Uttle too much for him. The 
man had not even an umbrella or a raincoat with him. He 
had travelled thousands of miles to impress the natives with 
his firmness of purpose. A little rain was of no consequence, 
it wouldn’t harm his strong body. In wilfully subjecting 
himself to hardship, in wilfully going through avoidable risks, 
he was giving an example of the team spirit and the 
invincibility of their Raj. The situation was too funny for him 
to hold back. And he ti^ed Spear and Rhodes again. 

As they stopped near the dispensary in the inner 
courtyard, Rakesh disappeared into a comer. Spear and 
Rhodes had provided him with the white overalls of a hospital 
orderly. He had no further use of the two, at least until the 
next morning, when he would smuggle himself out in their 
truck. Smuggle out along with Bhagat Singh and Charulata. 

The word about Rakesh had been passed around in the 
prison by his comrades. Bhagat Singh and Chamlata were to 
report sick this afternoon and come to the dispensary. A man 
and a woman prisoners were due to be transferred to the city 
hospital tomorrow. These two were already in the sickbay. At 
the last minute, Bhagat Singh and Charulata were to change 
places with them. Once outside the prison they were to bolt 
from the truck along with Rakesh and assemble in the DAV 
College hostel. The same evening they were to take the 
Frontier Mail to Bombay, on their way to Goa. 

' The fate of the man and the woman left behind in the 
«Md>ay, or of Spear, Rhodes and Glady was of no 
consequence to Rakesh. The sick man and woman were part 
the movement. The three Eurasians could provide alibis 
and if they could not, they must suffer the penalties imposed 
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upon them. Their names would be duly recorded in the 
comprehensive history of the freedom movement when it 
came to be written. They too serve who just stand and wait. 
They were the Abou Ben Adhems of the movement, smiled 
Ratoh to himself. 

He had eaten and fortified himself for the day. What lay 
ahead of him was unremitting work. 

He went into the dispensary and had a chat with the man 
who was to switch places with Bhagat Singh. The man and 
the woman were in two separate wards, two long rooms used 
for the sick prisoners, one for the men, the other for the 
women. Rakesh put a thermometre in the man’s mouth and 
whispered. He was supposed to reply by nodding or shaking 
his head. Had the plan worked to oi^er? Were Bhagat Singh 
and Charulata appropriately informed? Did they know what 
their own specific duties were? How to swap places? How to 
feign to be Bhagat Singh and Charulata until they were 
discovered? What to say when they were discovered? To keep 
their mouth shut in all circumstances? At the last question, 
the man did not nod his head, he only shook it. 

‘What do you mean by shaking your head? You mean you 
will talk?’ Rakesh whispered to the man. 

The man nodded his head. 

‘You will give us away, you fool?’ 

The man had a grizzly appearance. Rakesh took the 
thermometre out and he looked at the other patients in the 
ward. The bed next to him was empty. The man on the 
other side was dozing. 

‘We won’t give you away,’ he said. ‘But Bhagat Singh 
wants us to talk.' 

‘Talk?’ 

‘Talk and admit our offense. Talk and say we had done it 
knowingly. Talk and say the British deserved this. Talk and 
say we owed no loyalty to the Raj.’ 

‘Make a speech?’ 

‘And a long one.’ 

‘But why?* 

‘And dien they might npt even go?’ 

‘What?’ 

‘They feel they should stay in jail and lead the hunger 
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strikers.’ 

A hunger strike by the political prisoners had been going 
on in the jail for some time. The prisoners were demancSng a 
more humane treatment in jail or they would not eat. Bhagat 
Singh and Charulata were in that strike. But they also ki^ 
the imperative necessity of escape to save their lives and had 
encouraged Rakesh in his plans. 

Before Rakesh could react to what the man had said, a 
strange vibration began to rock the whole prison. All over the 
prisoners were rattling the doors of their cells. Rakesh ran 
over to the nearest barracks and he could see the prisoners at 
it. In all the cells, the condemned men were holding on to 
the prison bars and shaking them with all their might. They 
were also shouting, Inqlab, zindabad,’ *Long live revolution.’ 
The prison contained only a few political prisoners; the rest 
were felons. Yet they all joined in this massive display. The 
wardens were distributing tea and trolleys were being 
wheeled through the corridors. They blew their whistles, 
shouted at the prisoners, and in their despair threw boiling 
hot tea at them. But the prisoners were not to be restrained. 
They shook their bars, rattled the doors and shouted 
anti-Raj slogans. And they began to sing in chorus: 

* We must sacrifice ovrsebes today 
NoOiis^ else soothes, calms 

Test we must today 
The strength in the tyrant *s arms.^ 

The lines originated from one comer of the prison, but were 
picked up at once by the whole lot. The voice that led was a 
strong voice tinged with the vigour of youth, with the 
impatience of youth, with its uncertainty and the irritation of 
that uncertainty. It was like at a school assembly or at a 
temple gathering. The young, impetuous voice led and the 
congregation followed. And £e voice led them through song 
after song. It did not complete a song; there wasn’t the 
patience in it for that long wait. It jumped after a few lines to 
another song, and to yet another one— 
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pmious mothtrland 
Accept my humble gift 
The blo^-soaked head before you 
Is my own, I swear' 


And— 


* Today even my ashes wiU sing 
Only of the motherland.' 

With the last chorus the crescendo increased. Like an 
electric current, it lit up the whole prison. Or like the wave 
that gathers momentum before it br^s. Or like hundreds of 
birds suddenly taking wing, with a whir. Rakesh felt a 
tingling in his veins, the electric current shook and petrified 
him. What was about to happen, what was afoot? The 
whistles of the wardens came from all directions and there 
were loud swear words and loud commands. But like a river, 
like a procession on foot, the chorus kept on flowing, picking 
up force. The jail wardens were hurrying along, swearing and 
muttering, stroking their whiskers. Many of them were 
former prisoners themselves. Jail duty had further coarsened 
and hardened them. Yet they looked utterly foxed by the 
situation. On one side they had the might of the prisoners, 
on the other the wrath of their superiors. And they drifted 
around, stroking their whiskers like the terrified mice. 

Rakesh sneaked back to the male ward in the dispensary 
and asked his.man. 

‘Is there going to be an uprising?’ 

‘No,’ the man shot back. ‘At all meal times, the prisoners 
rattle their doors and sing patriotic songs. The hunger strikers 
lead them.’ 

Rakesh looked around in the ward. 

‘Where is Bhagat Singh?’ 

‘He hasn’t turned up yet.’ 

Rakesh went into the woman’s ward. There was no 
Charulata there. Time passed and the two failed to show up. 

Rakesh went into Glady’s room. She was sitting on a chair 
in a slip. Next to her was a gramophone with a huge horn. A 
disc was placed on the turntable and she was winding its key. 
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: *ril be loving y>o-u e-tem-a-Uy/ a grated masculine voice 
emeiiged from the horn as Gl^y adjusted the head of the 
needle on the record. ‘Oh, my darling/ said Glady, getting 
up to embrace Rakesh. ‘Are you enjoying yourself?* ‘Aren’t 
you?’ asked Rakesh. ‘The show is on/ he said. There were 
shadows under Glady’s eyes and she looked exhausted. 
‘Tired, aren’t you?’ said Rakesh, pulling up a chair. Glady 
nodded her head. ‘That damn matron, she’s put me on night 
duty. Shortage of nurses.’ ‘Oh! Shall we tap at her wall?’ 
Glady gave out a weak laugh. ‘Later, maybe.’ ‘There are not 
many patients. You could slip back at night, couldn’t you?’ ‘I 
should say.’ 

Glady got up and made tea and Ramesh felt sorry for the 
loneliness of a nurse. When you met them outside, in the 
' ward, or on the street, nurses were the most meticulously clean 
women you saw. Their hair was properly groomed, their lips 
flawlessly painted, their step brisk, their figures alert. Vet how 
forlorn Glady looked in her room, without her nurses’ cap 
and the nurses’ uniform. There were photographs pinned 
’Up on the wall next to her table. Yet it seemed the men, 
women and children in the photographs had turned 
their faces the other side. None seemed to be looking up, 
looking at Glady. The rented furniture was cold and 
indifferent, the backs of the chairs covered with white, 

, embroidered upholstery, remote and distant. She had another 
room, equally cold and listless. Glady used it as a store, and 
her meagre possessions were stacked there: two suitcases, a 
few umbrellas, several pairs of shoes. She ate her meals in the 
mess but there was a stove in the other room on which she 
prepared tea. 

‘Are these your relations?’ 

Rakesh pointed towards the photographs on the wall. 

‘Some. Others are friends. Or acquaintances—like you.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

Glady yawned and stretched her delicate arms, where the 
armpits were neady shaved. 

‘Oh, don’t get upset. Acquaintances are faiiiy high on my 
list’ 

‘What do you mean?’ Rakesh persisted. 

‘All this talk of living dangerously! We haven’t s^n you 
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the whole afternoon, what have you been up to? You have 
been living dangerously on your own alone. I thought you 
would include me in some of it!* 

‘Sure. I will. Shall I go and knock the doctor down?’ 

*Ah!’ Glady got up and stopped the turntable, where the 
singer had been professing his love. She sat down, folding 
her arms before her. ‘You could have as well come in openly 
with me, as my friend. Why smuggle yourself in?’ 

‘For the drama. For living dangerously, darling.’ 

Rakesh went and gave Glady a kiss. She held on to him, as 
a sign of her capitulation. 

‘I must be off,’ she said, releasing herself. ‘Shall see you 
around, then. Don’t answer if anyone knocks. I will knock 
thrice.’ 

‘We are on to it, aren’t we?’ Rakesh said, winking. 

Glady smiled and went into the other room to put on her 
uniform. It became dark, but there was still no sign of Bhagat 
Singh and Charulata. Rakesh slipped in and out of the 
dispensary, doing a bit of clowning whenever he ran into 
Glady, Spear or Rhodes. The wink was a great redeemer in 
all such situations. Just wink and pretend yourself to be the 
lord and the master. Or falter a little in your step. Or 
stumble into someone. The matron stopped him on her 
evening round, when Glady and Rhodes were with her. ‘Who 
are you?’ she asked imperiously, pufHng out her monumental 
chest. She could be a sister of the sergeant they had met at 
the checkpoint, in her primness, her abruptness, her 
perfection and her confidence. Even her fat was distributed 
around her in a measure of appropriateness. If her chest and 
her stomach were big, so were her arms or her stockinged 
calves. ‘I’m an orderly from the civil hospital, ma’am. Came 
today, with a few papers.’ ‘When do you go back?’ 
‘Tomorrow, ma’am.’ ‘Your name?’ ‘Emanuel.’ She fixed her 
stem eyes upon him for a few seconds and scowled. ‘Staying 
in the mess, are you?’ ‘Yes, ma’am.’ She looked at Rhodes 
who smiled artlessly. Rakesh stumbled and gave him a nudge 
in his ribs. ‘Yes, ma’am,’ Rhodes confirmed. 'Will you be 
warm enough at night? August nights can be cold,’ she said, 
stepping out to continue her round. ‘Ask Rhodes for a 
bla^et if you need it, will you?’ she said turning her head. 
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*Ye8, ma^am/ said Rakesh. Rhodes winked back to Rakesh, 
Glady twittered like a swallow, and the caravan moved on. 

Rakesh had his dinner along with the Indian orderlies of 
the dispensary. Soon after the dinner, he went again into 
Glady’s room and discarded his hospital clothes. He got into 
a pair of brown trousers he had brought with him, put on 
dark brown canvas shoes, covered his head with a cap, and 
he was ready to pass himself off as a jail warden. He stuffed 
his other clothes into his bag and hid the bag in one of the 
drawers. A lanky man with broad shoulders was watching 
him from one of the pictures, scowling with disapproval. 
'Don’t worry, old man, I’m her friend,’ said Rakesh to 
him.l’m her father,’ said the man, scowling and hissing. 

In the few hours he had spent in Jail, Rakesh knew 
how insurmountable a task it was for him to get to the wards 
where Bhagat Singh and Charulata were lodged. The 
dispensary was in the diametrically opposite direction to 
those waids and he would have to traverse the whole prison. 
Which meant going through so many locked doors, so many 
long corridors, so many encounters with so many wardens 
not all of whom were friendly. There was no other option for 
him but to use the roof—something he didn’t particularly 
fancy. Everything seemed too slippery up there. 
There was the wide sky, there were the stars, but you were a 
creature of this earth, you could operate only if you were in 
touch with the earth. True, there was a sense of freedom too, 
but it was the kind of freedom that did not appeal much to 
Rakesh: ephemeral, philosophical, abstract. His sense of 
freedom was more concrete, more things to possess, more to 
use, more to give away; more power to change men’s destinies. 
But the two persons he had entered the prison to rescue had 
failed to turn up and he had to find out why. 

Using a drain pipe, he climbed to the top of the nearest 
roof—aU the way to the top. Gripping the pipe with his legs, 
he slowly heaved himself up. llie rain had stopped but a 
dullness persisted since the clouds had not quite lifted. The 
second round of rattling and banging of the prison doors had 
just finished, as had the dinner. But the clatter of pots 
continued, the wardens were still in the process of removing 
their food carts. Sitting astride the beam of the roof, Rakesh 
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mopped his brow and took a quick survey of his position. 

He slipped across the buddings: from roof to roof, from 
turret to turret, from tower to tower. The prison was built in 
the standard style of architecture the British employed in India 
—the Gothic. There were a few modem innovations—the 
clock tower in the middle, the administrative block, the 
quarters of the British troops. They had been added on to 
eiuiier structures of wide arches, commanding vaults, small 
domes and ornate windows. It was easier to slide across the 
Gothic buildings; there were so many comers to hide, so 
many projections to hold on to. Because of the muggy heat, 
he was sweating profusely. His ears caught the words of 
command being given below. Guards were being changed. 
He heard footsteps and the sound of huge bolts and locks. 
He also heard swear words and abuses. And he heard 
cries of pain; in some areas someone was being tortured. His 
body rgected these sounds, he had no ousiness to pay any 
attention to any of them. Like an eel, he went on and on. At 
places, the buildings were not quite joined to each other; he 
was obliged to climb down to the ground, make a short run, 
and climb up again. The beaches of Goa and the swimming 
there had kept him in shape. Passing the turrets, passing the 
towers, passing several quadrangles which seemed empty at 
the moment, he went on and on. 

He was not sure whether he was going in the right 
direction. Judging by the increasing security he could see 
below, he was. More and more guards appear^. More words 
of command came to his ears, more footsteps. He paused and 
took off his shirt. He wiped his face and his arms with it and 
then tied it around his waist like a belt. Yes, he was directly 
above a ward which was being patrolled by women guards: 
he was in the neighbourhood of Charulata! He didn*t know 
in what cell she was and how he could make contact with 
her. His unpreparedness in the event, he realized only at this 
stage. She and Bhagat Singh were supposed to meet him in 
the dispensary and everything would have gone as planned 
had they done that. This was outside the plan, and he sat 
at the roof of the women’s ward and ponder^. He could see 
even greater security in* the next courtyard and apparently 
that was where the enigmatic Bhagat Singh was. Rakesh 
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slipped across the roof to the adjoining ward. 

Having rested and taken stock of the situation, Rakesh 
uttered a few deep throated owl hoots. The hoots were 
returned. Yes, Bhagat Singh was here only as were some of 
his friendly wardens; he could descend and bide for his 
opportunity. He put his shirt on back and waited. 

When all of a sudden, there was a great bustle and activity 
down below. So many steps came running, so many cries of 
alarm, so many exclamations. Several sweepers marched in 
and started cleaning the corridors. Attendants came rushing 
with flowerpots in their hands which were suitably 
positioned in the corridors. Others wiped cobwebs from the 
ceilings or dusted the odd chairs in the corridors. In the 
middle of the ward, there was a circular building. It had its 
own little circular wall around it, and there were a couple of 
rooms in the building. Perhaps the complex was used as an 
interrogation centre. Attendants were seen sweeping and 
dusting that building as well. Along came two police 
inspectors, both Eurasians, swearing and muttering. They 
made the wardens fall in in the courtyard and went and 
looked at each man. Some were asked to pull up their 
knickers, some to tighten their belts, some to buckle up their 
shoes. And then one of the inspectors addressed them. 

‘An important visitor is coming to the ward. The visit is 
arranged on the implicit assurance of the political prisoners 
they would raise no slogans, make no noise, rattle no 
doors. No prisoner is to be flowed out of doors while the 
visitor is here. No one is to be allowed to go to the toilet. No 
one is to be served a drink of water. No one is to be attended 
to if a medical emergency arises—or is created by these 
swines. These facilities are withdrawn for you also; you have 
simply to sit the visit out. If any prisoner in any of the cells 
becomes unruly, he should be first gagged and then removed 
to another ward. You may do with the swine whatever you 
like there. Kill him there, if you want to.’ 

Since this was a maximum security ward and there was 
just one prisoner in each cell, controlling them was not as 
difficult a task. Yet the inspector shouted in rough 
Hindustani: ‘You hear me, you swines?’ 

‘Sir,’ shouted back the srnall squad. 
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'Quietly, quietly, you bastards, not so loud,’ said the other 
inspector. 

Turning to his colleague, he asked: 

‘Shall we tell them who is coming here, what do you say, 
Mike?’ 

Inspector Mike played with his cane for a while and then 
ran his hand over his upper lip. 

‘We better.’ 

‘Your mamu will be here shordy. Do you hear me? Your 
damn mamu,’ announced the other inspector, sucking in his 
breath after each pause because of the anger locked inside his 
body. The men better not provoke him too much, mamu 
or no mamu. He wouldn’t be able to contain that anger, 
otherwise. 

The two inspectors laughed together, leaving the 
explanation at the level of the abuse, and ordered the men 
back to their posts. They then positioned themselves inside 
the main gate of the ward. 

Rakesh smoothened whatever hair he was left with. Who 
was coming, who was visiting the prison? He had no 
information whatever. When suddenly a murmur ensued 
below, and through the open gate of the ward in walked 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Jawaharlal Nehru and here! 
Rakesh almost lost his hold on the roof and would have fallen 
right in the middle of the group had he not been careful. 
Nehru was wearing kurta-pyjamas; his associates were 
dressed likewise. They were accompanied by twenty to thirty 
prison officials, police officials and army officers, British as 
well as Indian, walking in a semicircle around them. 

Nehru was introduced to the two inspectors at the gate and 
then he headed straight for the circular building in the 
middle. The insp^tors made a suggestion and he altered 
course midway and walked over to the corridors. Rakesh 
couldn’t see that part of the proceedings. Apparendy, he was 
taken up and down and shown the barracks. At the juncture, 
Rakesh had to make an instant decision. He didn’t know why 
Nehru was here and how long would he stay.' He felt it 
imperadve though to join the group below. Why should an 
enemy of the Rsy be treated with such respect by the R^? He 
was l^ng taken around the prison as though he were an 
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honoured guest. Had he perchance come here to betray his 
own mentor, Gandhi—to strike a secret deal with the British? 
Now, this Rakesh simply had to find out! But he had to act 
fast. 

He was dressed up as a jail guard and, quickly 
slipping from the roof, he went and joined the rear of 
Nehru’s entourage. There was quite a confusion there. For 
the moment, all hostility towards the Congress was forgotten 
by the British. They were bending over backwards to please 
this scion of an aristocratic Indian family. They were acting as 
though he were their leader. Nehha was walking briskly, as^ 
was his wont, and he was asking questions; softly but quickly, 
looking up every now and then. The officers with him at once 
supplied an answer. Apparently, Nehru was being only 
polite. For he asked no follow up questions; never once did 
he try to ferret out any information from them. He just 
murmured, in a soft, reticent, cultured voice. And the officers 
rushed in with a reply. In this confusion, no one took any 
special note of Rakesh. Only a fewv of his accomplices gave 
him a knowing stare, as they saw him join them. 

The scene inside the round building was reminiscent of a 
passion play, which Rakesh had watched so often in the 
churchy of Goa. The time was around eight and glaring 
headlights were focussed on the group, which included 
Nehru and his friends. In his pictures Nehru showed a shy, 
retiring countenance. In real life, he looked even more shy. 
A pointed nose, sunken eyes with shades of anxiety around 
them, arched, refined eyebrows, a chiselled tapering chin, an 
exquisitely moulded mouth, ah extremely fair, pink 
complexion resembling a morning rose. His limbs too were 
soft and had linear, flowing lines. He was in spodessly white 
finely spun khaddar, and he had a neat Gandhi cap covering 
his head. He also wore a cutaway, khaddar waistcoat, which 
had come to be the stamp of his identity and was referred 
to by his admirers as the Jawahar jacket. 

llie lights focussed on the few khadindad men lit up 
their anguish and their pain—especially of Nehru. They were 
seated oh chairs at one end of a hall. Set apart from 
them, on a few' other chairs, sat the prison officials. Alongside 
stood the wardens and jail guards. In the middle was spread 
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a durree, which space at the moment was empty, bi a fleeting, 
flitting way, Nehru looked at those lined around him. He 
showed no impatience, no resdessness. He sat sombre and 
quiet, crossing his legs, exchanging occasional whispers with 
his comrades, his slim hands resting in his lap. He was of a 
medium height and medium weight, but in the chair he 
seemed to expand. Men much taller than him in the room 
seemed dwarfed before him. 

What was the drama, what the cue for the opening line? It 
couldn’t be treachery against Gandhi, in such an open 
manner, with so many men looking on. What was Nehru’s 
game then? While Rakesh was impressed by the gravity of 
the scene, its piety even, he put hardly any faith in its hero. 
This man had known ^e world, known its history and its 
thought, and yet he put his trust in a bigoted, obscurant 
leader. Today, Nehru was as popular with the masses as was 
Gandhi, if not more; he drew as large crowds, was entrusted 
with as vital responsibilities by the Congress. Yet he was led 
by the nose by the older man, turned and pushed in the 
direction the wizard wanted him to go. Gandhi was a 
monumental instrument of primitivism, impeding the 
freedom of India in every move he made and, by being his 
willing man, Nehru reduced himself to the same level of 
antiquated rot. How could Rakesh hold him in any other 
light but contempt! 

Sitting before them, Jawaharial Nehru was having similar 
feelings for himself—feelings bordering on disgust. Gandhi 
had slowly drawn the entire Nehru family into the Congress 
fold, including the women; Jawaharlal’s mother, his two 
sisters, Vijayaiakshmi and Krishna, his young wife, Kamala, 
they were all in the movement now. And yet each step that 
Jawaharial took with the Mahatma, he took it with 
misgivings. Was this the India of the future Nehru 
wanted—an India based on cottage industries, village 
panchayats, and religious obscurantism? His India of the 
future was an industrial India, a scientific India, a socialist 
India, an India fipee of cant and superstition. Gandhi 
invariably linked politics with religion and drove Nehru crazy. 
How in the ru^ of political work that awaited him, the man 
could find time—find deys—vo consider the usefulness of 
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the hairy tuft on a Hindu head or the sacred thread of the 
Hindus! How when a delegate of important visitors from 
China or some other friendly country would be waiting, he 
would be resolving the marital disputes of a tribal couple! 
How when other nations were experimenting with developing 
a better kind of wheat or maze, he would be experimenting 
with the virtues of uncooked food! And Jawaharlal, the 
Cambridge educated Jawaharlal, was supposed to swallow 
him hook, line, and sinker. Gandhi gave his followers no 
option. They had to take him whole or leave him. What 
Nehru marvelled at was that in spite of all his reservations, 
he never had the urge to part with the Mahatma. He 
fervently hoped to reform the Mahatma—make him more 
rational, more scientific. Instead, it was the Mahatma who 
had been continually reforming him. Making him more 
susceptible to his ways of functioning. Making him more 
submissive. 

There was a more personal shadow over him, too Kamala 
had always been delicate. But now, under pressures of 
vaiious kinds, of jails, of separation, of loneliness, her lungs 
had given way. Taking her and Indira, he had sailed for 
Europe in March 1926, returning to India after more than a 
year, in December 1927. 

The high point of his European visit, however, had turned 
out to be not the Swiss mountains where Kamala was being 
treated but the three-day trip he made to Soviet Russia. 
Kamala failed to show improvement, in spite of Spahlinger or 
Stephani, the two best Swiss lung specialists. When came the 
invitation for him and his family to attend the tenth 
anniversary of the Soviet Revolution in Moscow. Jawaharlal 
couldn’t reach Moscow for the big parade, but what he saw 
there was sufficient to set off many storms in his storm-prone 
chest. In about a decade, the Soviets had made an 
impoverished, agrarian country a power to be reckoned with. 
No one could take them lightly now, not even the Americans 
and the British. Couldn’t they bring about a similar 
transformation in India? Sunken visages of the Indian poor 
swam before him as Nehru stood in the Red Square. Did 
they need a Lenin then instead of a Gandhi? 

Jawaharlal put this to Gandhi himself when he came on a 
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tour of the United Provinces this year. And once again th.e 
old wizard had a memorable debate with the N^rus in 
Anand Bhawan. Only this time the father, Motilal, sat as a 
silent spectator. It was the son who did the talking. 

‘Don’t you think we are too slow, Bapu?’ 

‘We are hardly getting anywhere.’ 

‘Exactly.’ 

‘It’s my leadership that has failed.’ 

Jawahar had been vaguely considering this for months, but 
the instant Gandhi uttered these words, he came to his 
defence. ‘You alone can lead us, Bapu.’ 

‘I think there should be a younger man, more in tune with 
the mind of the nation. Someone like you.’ 

‘You are indispensable, Bapu.’ 

‘Come on, think of it. Why can’t we move at the pace of— 
let’s say—Russia?’ said Gandhi. 

That was the core of Jawahar’s thinking and he felt 
deflated when Gandhi struck the same tune. Yes, the 
Russians had placed Asia on th^ map of the world once again, 
hadn’t they? Jawahar still could not foi^et the Asian faces 
he saw in Moscow. Men and women dressed up in queer 
headgears and coats. So un>£uropean, so Asian—in their 
looks, their gestures, their talk. The way they were always 
touching and hugging each other. And laughing aloud—in 
confidence, in satisfaction. Why couldn’t the Indians laugh 
like them? 

‘Shouldn’t we then also have five-year plans for the 
progress of India?’ suggested Jawaharlal. 

Gandhi smiled in appreciation, took a few steps towards 
where Motilal sat cleaning his glasses, and returned to his 
chair. 

‘What is so sacrosanct about the figure five?’ 

‘It is easy to add or subtract. Or multiply.’ 

‘So is two. Or ten.’ 

‘One is too short a period. The other too long.’ 

‘I plan only on a yea]>to-year basis.’ 

‘There is something in what Jawahar is saying,’ spoke 
Motilal, rocking a little. 

Gandhi almost snapped back. 

‘You don’t have to sell Jawahar to me, Motilalji. It was I 
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who spotted him and snatched him away from you. And in 
this very library of Anand Bhawan, wasn't it? 1 could try and 
match my wits with you, Motilalji, but not Jawahar—he is 
infinitely my superior. We might have long-term planning' 
once India is free, but now we have to adjust ourselves from 
day to day. And Fm only advocating socialism when I ask 
our people to join in common experiments. When they 
together card, or weave, or wear khaddar-^that’s Sialism. 
When they together light bonfires of imported clothes—that’s 
socialism. When they together picket the liquor 
shops—that’s socialism. What else does socialism mean?’ 

That does not take us far enough,’ said Jawahar, adjusting 
his waistcoat. 

‘It will, if we believe in it.... And let me add something, j 
Jawahar. I may be primitive yet I cannot conceive of any' 
existence without God. You think the wisdom of the world 
lies in these books—’ Gandhi waved his arm at the 
booklined shelves—‘Then you are wrong. In order to be^ 
wise one doesn’t have to know more, one has to understand 
more. And my understanding 1 derive directly from God.' 
This has been the age-old message of India and it has done 
India good. Don’t throw back your history at me to tell me j 
how often have we been assaulted. Think of how often have, 
we survived. In my plans for the future of India, I cannot even 
remotely conceive of a blueprint that would not include God. 
God’s democracy and sociaJism are superior to anything that 
man can invent. God watches and cares, though it might 
appear to us he is slow. Once we accept God’s law, the rest 
follows automatically. I would rather we remained slaves for a 
few more centuries than disown God. Go ask your mother 
whether she agrees with me or not. Go ask Kamala. 
Unfortunately in the Soviet system, there is little room for 
God.’ 

Jawahar had, as usual, mixed feelings of dismay, anger, 
veneration and respect at Gandhi’s outburst. Cleverly he had 
parted Nehru from half his household—Nehru was sure his 
mother and wife would go completely with Gandhi. His 
father was rational but too respectfid of Gandhi to differ. And 
Gandhi was basically right too, he appealed to Jawahar 
himself in what he said, all in all. Even Jawahar wouldn’t like 
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to disown God. 

In the stillness that ensued, Gandhi sent for one of his 
secretaries and started dictating to him an article on the 
efllcacy of honey. A correspondent from Assam had 
questioned Gandhi’s use of honey; honey was produced by 
l^s and its consumption meant violence to the bees. 
Gandhi had given up drinking milk on the ground that it 
meant violence to the cow. How could he justify his use of the 
other substance? 

Gandhi dictated in Hindi as the article was meant for his 
Hindi Journal Navajivan, But for quite a while Gandhi foi^ot 
all about the All India Congress Committee that was to meet 
in Allahabad the next day and the resolutions that were to be 
presented there. He also forgot about Jawaharlal and Motilal 
who continued to sit in the library. He forgot about the 
freedom of India. 

With meticulous care Gandhi explained in the article how 
imperfect a being he was. He had tried hard to rid himself of 
honey. Yet his mind was unwilling to accept his copimands. 
He then went into a lengthy discourse on the split between 
the body and the mind. What one accepts mentally is not 
complete until one accepts it with one’s body, too. TTiat was 
obvious—the villain, the tyrant that the human body was, ever 
disregarding the dictates of the mind. What was not as 
obvious was the tyrant that the human mind was. Very often 
what he had accepted with his body, his mind would refuse 
to yield to. He could persuade his body to find nutrition 
elsewhere but somehow his mind liked the taste of honey. He 
should have givep it up long back, and his attempts would 
continue. He had succe^ed only half way. He would succeed 
fully one day. Besides bee-keeping had been considerably 
improved now. The modem methods did not involve 
destruction of the bees; the honey could be collected without 
any physical harm to the bees. 

‘E!o you know anything about bee-keeping, Jawahar?’ 
Gandhi asked, interrupting his dictation. 

The library had acquired the look of a camp office. There 
were several other persons there now doing Jawahar did not 
know what The entire Anand Bhawan would acquire the 
look of a camp office whenever Gandhi happened to be in 
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Allahabad. He invariably stayed with the Nehrus and all 
rooms in the building were taken over by his entourage. The 
sophisticated divisions between the zanana and the mardana, 
the Eastern and the Western, the Indian and the British, had 
ceased to operate in Anand Bhawan for long. Motilal no 
longer hosted his lavish parties or entertained the British 
dignitaries. Nor did he any longer eat in the Western style. 
Food was mostly eaten while working, in his library or his 
oillce. Jawahar had given up his legal practice from the day 
he joined the Congress; Motilal accepted only occasional 
briefs. Peasants literally swarmed Anand Bhawan and very 
often would be sitting in the women’s quarters narrating their 
woes to Swamp Rani or to Kamala. Even the lawns were not 
spared. Tents were pitched there permanently for those who 
were too poor to stay anywhere else. A kitchen was also mn 
for such peasants and often the Nehm family ate from the 
same kitchen. 

With the presence of Gandhi the scene became even more 
fervid. He needed a special kitchen, he needed a special 
office, he needed a special room to sleep in. The wants were 
not extravagant or exclusive; they were commonplace and 
even trivial. Yet they needed special attention—an attention 
which the Nehm family lovingly bestowed upon them. The 
room where Gandhi slept had to be open enough for him to 
see the sky. His kitchen had to be stocked with as much food 
that could be eaten raw and uncooked as possible. His 
secretaries had to have an ample supply of writing paper and 
ink bottles and pens and nibs—the ‘B’ type nibs which wrote 
a clear hand. And in none of this had to be any wastage; 
wastage with Gandhi amounted to Godlessness. After the 
food was cooked the hearth had to be swept clean, the trash 
deposited in trash cans, the utensils rinsed and wiped, and 
everything to be made spotlessly clean for the next^eal. The 
sheets he and Ba slept in were washed every day and later 
ironed—by Ba herself. His secretaries were instmcted not to 
discard any shreds around; one of them was especially 
employed for pasting gummed paper on old envelopes and 
making them ready for use again. Before Gandhi’s arrival, 
Jawahar personally inspected the house to see if it was quite 
ready to receive him. He even inspected the faucets in the 
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bathrooms; he inspected the toilets. In filial aflection, he 
had come to be more devoted to him than even to his own 
father. 

‘Not much, Bapu,’ Nehru answered, swallowing his 
irritation. ‘But I could find out. What’s it you want to know?’ 

‘Is it true they have improved methods of bee-keeping these 
days?’ 

‘Must be. Everything is moving forward.’ 

Gandhi again broke into a benign smile. 

‘Have patience/ he said mildly. ‘We too are moving 
forward.’ 

What marvelled Nehru was the mass appeal the man 
enjoyed. Wherever he went, be it the remotest comer of 
India, thousands upon thousands turned up to see him. 
Nehru had tried going with him on some of his tours but was 
beaten back by exhaustion and frayed nerves; after a few 
days, he returned to Allahabad. The crowds invariably were 
undisciplined, unruly, even violent. They listened to no 
requests for order. They milled around or Jostled along with 
one single aim—of getting as close to the Mahatma as 
possible. If he spoke at meetings, they were quiet. But only 
. for the period when he was speaking, for that duration only. 
They ignored all other speakers, even Jawaharlal. Something 
in the old man must have touched them and Nehru 
wondered at the secret of his charm. Even irrational demands 
by him were listened to by the crowd with rapt attention. 
Jawahar was not sure how many of them put his commands 
into practice. Thousands must have, going by the numbers 
that were filling the jails these days. What was the charisma, 
the gravity, the loadstone that pulled millions of hearts? 
Jawahar had to agree it must be something uery Indian, very 
' native. He had visited some of the Kumbhs, at the confluence 
of the rivers Ganga and Yamuna in Allahabad, to which 
millions came, propelled by their faith, their convictions, their 
trust. They displayed the same kind of turst in Gandhi. No 
man in recent history had come to acquire such a hold on 
their imagination. And they willingly, knowingly, joyfully 
surrendered to that hold. 

The sting of it was that he was not so irrational either. 
After Jawalw had considered for a while a suggestion by him 
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that appeared to be irrational, it seemed to be the only rational 
course to follow. In retrospect, Jawahar had to concede 
Chauri Chaura was unfoiigivable and Gandhi was right in 
having suspended the movement The country was not ripe 
for a non-violent revolution at the juncture. He was also right 
in linking politics and religion, to a degree. Religion made of 
man a better man. A better man would indulge in only a 
better kind of politics—a more honourable kind. 

Before dispersing for his evening prayers, Gandhi said to 
Nehru in the library: Jawahar, you should agree to be the 
next President of the Congress. 'Phe time is Just about ripe.’ 

While Motilal beamed with pride at this overture, 
Jawaharlal faltered in his step. 

I’m so inexperienced. I have so much to learn. 

‘The hour demands a younger leader. Motilalji and I are 
too ancient. And you are experienced enough, learned 
enough. Indeed, you are the man of the hour in my 
Judgement.’ 

Gandhi kept harping on that note while the All India 
Congress Committee met. There was the usual call for 
non-violent non-cooperation. But a cutoff date was 
emerging: thirty-first December, 1929. From the first of 
January 1930, there would be a new, a bigger agitation, 
starting with the Lahore Conference. The key phrase was 
the Lahore Conference. A new flame, a new torch was about 
to be lighted at that conference. And Nehru would be the 
bearer of that torch. 

This was only a few days back and sitting in the Lahore 
prison, Jawaharlal was already weighed down by the 
responsibility about to fall on his shoulders. He knew the 
man to light the new torch and-determine the extent of its 
force would be Gandhi alone. Yet as President of the 
Congress what drift could he, Nehru, give the movement? The 
position would be meaningless unless he broi^ht his own 
weight to bear upon the issues. For ten years, he had been 
an active member of the oiganization. He thought he had 
learned all that he could from Gandhi. Couldn’t he learn a 
(fHy things from that other brand of revolution being 
iptganized in the country—the violent one? Instinctively he 
reacted against violence; not only Gandhi but good breeding 
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also taught one to avoid it. Yet in the present context? When 
there was almost a war going on between the Indians and the 
British—to borrow Gandhi’s phraseology? 

Bhagat Singh was brought into the room and made to 
stand directly in front of Nehru. Yes, Nehru was in the 
Lahore prison to see Bhagat Singh, to listen to him and to 
watch his reaction to him and the like of him. He was touring 
the Punjab and the authorities readily agreed to his request 
to meet that young volcano of the Punjab. 

Bhagat Singh had cut his long hair, shaved off his beard, 
and had a thin, curling mustache. He had big penetrating 
eyes and there was a slight smile of disdain on his lips, 
liiough muscular like a wrestler, he had gone lean because 
of the hunger strike. As he was brought in, he shouted the 
usual political slogans. Inqlab, zindabad!’ ‘Long live 
revolution!’ ‘Bharat Mata ki jail’ 

An officer stepped forward and whispered in Nehru’s ear. 

‘I believe you have given an understanding not to shout 
any slogans while this interview is being held,’ Nehru 
admonished him. 

‘Yes, I have, Panditji, but 1 simply cannot help breaking 
my promise. You tell me, can there be any lighming without 
thunder, can a mountain river cascade down without its roar, 
can a tiger walk the jungle without its growl? And can there 
be any meeting with Jawaharlal Nehru without these cries? 
But I’ll shout no more. It was only a gesture.’ 

That remained the burden of Bhagat Singh’s argument 
throughout the interview. He and his comrades were only 
making a strong gesture so that they be heard. The two 
bombs he had thrown in the Central Assembly in New Delhi 
were harmless. He had aimed them at no one, he meant to 
hurt no one. The same about the present hunger strike the 
Lahore prisoners had launched. They wanted to be treated in 
a more civil way in jails as political prisoners. Only insults 
and indignities were heaped upon them, as though they were 
some criminals. Maybe in the eyes of the British they were. 
Yet in their own eyes they were martyrs and they deserved 
better treatment. And better treatment they were not likely to 
ge.. Yet the jail issue would at least be aired. He and his 
comrades would not even escape from jails. They had 
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planned these escapes in the past but no more. The>' would 
stay here and insist on legal trials. The trials then would 
become their avenues for making yet bigger gestures: of 
telling the world how the British had treated a whole race. 
Pandit Nehru should not be taken in by the present show of 
hospitality of the jail authorities. The prisoners were 
subjected to the worst kinds of humiliations. Till the other 
minute Bhagat Singh’s arms were handcuffed, his feet 
manapled. l^e flowers Nehru had seen in the verandahs 
were placed there just a few minutes ago. The verandahs too 
were cleaned up then only. The instant he left, the paleness 
of doom would descend on the jail again. Bhagat Singh and 
;his comrades remained undaunted, though. They would 
continue their fight. Th^y would continue their gestures. 

There was a good deal of the performer in Bhagat Singh. 
He delivered his words slowly but emphatically, waiting every 
now and then to see what effect he was creating, how far he 
was carrying his listeners with him. Nehru was impressed. 
Honesty, sincerity and youth always sway one. But Nehru 
was not won over. There were loopholes in the theory which 
his legal mind saw at once. Only he had not come here to 
argue a legal battle with Bhagat Singh. Nor to intercede on 
his behalf. If he was guilty of cognizable offences, he ,must 
suffer the punishment for those offences. In the last ruh, the 
violent revolutionaries, having made the gestures they 
wanted, hoped to be saved—for further revolutionary'action 
perhaps. This is where the Gandhian method differed. 
Gandhi insisted that he and his associates be given the 
maidmum punishment possible for the laws they were 
breaking; the Congress workers were supposed to say as much 
in the courts where they were tried. For Gandhi, to prick the 
.conscience of his adversaries was the central mode of his 
protest. 

Yet Nehru listened to him in rapt silence. After Bhagat 
Singh had finished, he went forward and shook hands with 
him. He then said: ‘I wish you luck.’ 

*Will you convey our feelings to Mahatmaji, Panditji?’ 
Bhagat Singh asked. 

•You want me to?’ 

'Most certainly. We hold him in the utmost regard.’ 
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There again. Gandhi had even touched the hearts of those 
who openly opposed his non-violent struggle. Wherein lay the 
core of the magnet? 

‘I wiU tell him.’ 

Bhagat Singh raised again his slogans as he was led away. 
*Inqlab, zindabad!’ ‘Bharat Mata ki jai!’ he shouted. The 
prisoners in that ward picked up the chant. And they ail 
began to rattle their doors as though they wanted to drag 
them off their hinges. 

‘I’m sorry,’ said Nehru apologetically to a senior British 
official. 

‘It’s all right, sir. They will calm down.’ 

Nehru might or might not have received his answers, but 
Rakesh had. In their present mood, Bhagat Singh and 
Charulata would attempt no escape and it was futile for him 
to linger in the prison. He acted quickly yet again, and in the 
gener^ confusion that followed, he moved along with 
Nehru’s group from ward to ward until they were near the 
main gate of the prison. 

And while Nehru took leave of the jail officials, Rakesh 
smuggled himself into one of the three cars that had brought 
in Nehru’s group and would now take it out. 

In the train to Bombay, Rakesh made up a little ditty: 

*Gladyt Spear and Rhodes 
Goodbye comrades.^ 

That ‘comrades’ should rhyme so effectively with ‘Rhodes’ 
was a source of great amusement for him and he broke into a 
chuckle. He had to twist his mouth a little for the last word 
to match the sound—he said ‘c-o-m-r-o-d-e-s’—but this 
was an effort he was only too pleased to make. 



Chapter 3 


The Sleek, custom-built Stanley took a cunre and the city 
of Lambini came in sight. It was the capital of the small hill 
. state which bore the same name. 

The fresh, mountain air hit Kusum all at once. While they 
were climbing, it had got cooler and cooler. Yet it was as 
though they were still in the orbit of a certain density or 
ambiance; cooler it might have got but no dissimilar. The 
mountain newness waited secredy for them around its specific 
bend. Either it wouldn’t go down that bend, or it was not 
permitted to; its assigned area of operation was above and 
beyond. And as the car, with its shining black bonnet and 
silvery grill came in view, the air swung into action. It went 
and enveloped the car. The windshield became moist and a 
vapoury film appeared on the chrome plated body. The 
freshness sneaked its way beyond the open windows and it 
fanned the cheeks and limbs of Kusum, making her shiver 
with delight. Instinctively, Kusum turned towards Raja 
Vishal Chand who drew her closer. Seizures of bliss gripp^ 
her with each gush of that pure air. 

Kusum still hung her head with embarrassment at the 
delight Raja Vishal Chand had brought into her life. The 
instant he touched her, her body went into a violent 
throbbing. It was the evening before that fateful day when the 
monkeys were to be killed at Sabarmati. They had been 
meeting off and on, whenever the Raja came to 
Sabarmati—especially after the Marcia incident. He stayed in 
a bungalow dose to the ashram. Kusum advanced to h^ the 
same arguments she had to the Spanish woman. He wanted 
to meet his dead mother. Well, all he had to do was to 
believe in the possibility of that meeting. In her own case, the 
experiment had not been successful—and she gave Raya 
Vishal Chand an account of Sunil—but that did not 
invalidate the value of the effort. He had to believe that lus 
motho* was alive and he had to talk to her, as though she 
were sitting next to him. "You are encouraging me to keep 
rattling the skdetons in the cupboard, aren’t you?’ Vishal 
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Chand asked. *Only if you want to. You might as easily 
foi^et the skeletons.’ 

On these tenuous lines of sharing and enriching oneself their 
conversation each time began and ended. They often walked 
together by the river, as they talked. Or they sat under one of 
the trees in the ashram compound. Once, under the stress of 
the conversation, they drifted as far as his bungalow and the 
talk was continued inside his living room. Once, under the 
same stress, he touched her on her shoulder. Was he making 
a point, seeking an elaboration? Kusum violently shook at his 
touch and leaned back in the couch they were sitting on. His 
sad, refined face, she saw, was making no point, seeking no 
elaboration; it was only, seeking sympathy, pleading for 
sympathy. His hand was now on her thigh, not pulling, not 
tugging, only appealing. And she found her knees and thighs 
throbbing, taking uncontrollably and hitting against each 
other. She crossed her legs to stop their absurd waywardness, 
but the throbbing was somewhere in the interior of her body; 
the knees knocked against each other and continued to 
shiver. The man sobbed and put his head on her breast; she 
pulled his chin close to her own but whispered, ‘Stop!’ His 
wdght was upon her, crushing and crumbling her, and he 
whispered, ‘Please! Oh, please!’ ‘What? she whispered, 
appalled and smothered, her lips against his cheek. The man 
whispered, ‘Please! Oh, Please!’ and opening her blouse, 
took her breast in his mouth. ‘My God, my God!’ she cried 
in a hoary voice. ‘I’m not your mother,’ she whispered close 
to his ear. ‘You are everything. My mother, my beloved.’ As 
he disrobed her, her limbs felt so free once they broke loose 
of that bondage. And her legs parted to recieve him into her 
womb, her rounded knees melting under his pressure. She 
leaned back a little, her full breasts pressed against him, and 
as he went inside, she uttered a long drawn out moan. ‘Ah,’ 
she cried out. A while later she cried again, even louder. 
‘Oh,’ she moaned. 

There was no remorse in her as she sat later on the couch 
and Raja Vishal Chand offered apologies. 

He was not a strong man, he was emaciated and lean, his 
face was a series of shadows, his belly flat, his loins sleek. But 
the passion in him had been strong—overwhelmingly strong. 
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He said: 1 want to marry you, Kusum. 1 have been in loye 
with you for months.’ 

Kusum heard him only faintly. She sat there without 
covering herself, her healthy skin burnishing bright, her 
smooth arms and legs lying limp, her nipples still wet with 
his saliva, her lips bruised and slightly open, her heavy eyes 
almost motionless. What shocked her was the intensity of her 
response. Had she been, in these years of asceticism and 
withdrawal, only deceiving herself? Was her dedication to 
work, her esoteric readings, her metaphysical debates, only 
an alibi for not facing up to her more urgent longings? A 
faint colour spread on her cheeks as she thought how another 
man had partaken of what had been the exclusive domain of 
only one so far. Yet even this brought no remorse with it, no 
blame. Rather it brought a relief, a restoration of 
femininity and dignity. The seed in her had sprouted again, 
the woman in her had sprouted again. The Raja Sahib might 
or might not marry her; it was inconsequential. She sat 
satiated in the worship that had been offered at her feet. 

It was restorative rather than generative 
womanhood that held her enthralled. That woman, that 
Rehana, her rival. She scowled at her memory at this 
distance. How matchless had Kusum once felt compared to 
her in generative womanhood. Yes, she had given birth, she 
had given suck, whereas Rehana was only barren. She had 
been vain about it but today she felt sad. The sustenance for 
the man was not in the womb alone, in the parting of the 
thighs. The sustenance was in the heart and the fem^e heart 
was a marvel of complexity. It beat behind the breasts but bits 
of it were positioned all over her: in her toes, in her heels, in 
the curve of her shoulders, in the lobes of her ears, in the rear 
of her throat. The pride with which the breasts hung, the 
pride with which they shook, there was more than functional 
role in their regal placement. Milk flowed out of every 
breast—that was commonplace. The glory was in the sap 
stored there. Even shrunken breasts were filled with that sap, 
which was gathered drop by drop from all over the body. 
How unaware had Kusum been of the secret! She had 
denied this restorative sustenance to Sunil and in her sorrow 
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had only been pining to fulfil her true role again. The man to 
demand that role had now arrived, and she leaned closer to 
Rsya Vishal Chand and ruffled the hair of his head with her 
hand. Gently she dragged his head down to rest on her 
again, and as words continued to issue forth from him, with 
the palm of her hand she silenced his talk. 

‘Will you treat me always like this?’ 

‘Yes,’ Vishal Chand sighed, drawing her closer. 

The confidences of emotion came later. The man spoke in 
halting tones but at length. He had desired her for months 
and was only waiting for an opportunity to ask her hand. He 
was not an emotional man. He had led such a meagre, frugal 
existence. Yes, he was the Raja of a small state but he did not 
cherish anything that was acquired by inheritance; you 
looked more a usurper. He would gladly part with his 
inheritance if only he knew where to dump the burden. 
Though a usurper, he was not an unworthy usurper. His 
forefathers had nursed what perhaps was the most precious 
princely state in India. No,, not in size, but in the wealth and 
the riches that lay buried in it. She, Kusum, would see for 
herself the extent of those treasures. She could even add to 
them; she could certainly add to his life—its span, its reach, 
its texture. Would she let him rest in her and take root? 

‘Yes, take root in me,’ she said. 

Evening fell and Sabarmati was engulfed by darkness. 
Hundreds of swallows warbled along the bed of the river; 
many parrots which roosted in the trees gave out staccato 
sounds of cluck-cluck-cluck. The man put the lights on, 
summoned a servant, and ordered dinner. 

‘I eat only at the ashram,’ Kusum protested. 

‘We have already partaken of a meal,’ the man alluded to 
the intimacy that had passed between them, what in the local 
terminology was referr^ to as a feast, a bhog. 

The man said he had known other women. Mostly 
grabbers. They knew only how to take. They had not an 
inkling of what giving meant. His experiences had drained 
him dry. A famine of the spirit. A shrinking of the heart. His 
soul had only got smaller and smaller. His fingers had 
atrophied. His toes had dropped off. Like dead leaves. He 
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was only a bumt-out leper. A husk without bones or 
muscles. In one evening the decay had been halted though 
and repulsed. The rain had set in. His soul had got 
somewhat larger. His heart had somewhat expanded. The 
famine was nearly over. The abundance was quite within his 
sight. Quite within his reach. 

‘Won’t you say something?’ the man asked Kusum. 

‘You are speaking for me> too,’ said she, lowering her eyes. 

A servant wheeled in the meal on a trolley. There was 
vegetable biryani with zarda and lots of raisins in it. 
The dishes included scorched tomatoes, braised turnips and 
dried mushrooms in cream. Covered in a napkin was baked 
bread. A jar contained iced lemon juice. There also was tea 
and milk. The cutlery and the containers were of sterling 
silver. Steam rose from the food and the lemon juice jar had 
frost on the outside. 

‘I don’t know how good all this is,’ said the man. ‘My cook 
has tried hard to prepare a Punjabi meal.’ 

‘Aren’t you a Punjabi yourselP’ * 

‘Yes. But the cook is a Pahari, Lambini lies sandwitched 
between these two linguistic territories.’ 

Kusum smelled the aroma, raised her nostrils in the air, 
and said, ‘Hum!’ 

‘I’m surprised all this rich food doesn’t make you fat,’ she 
said, taunting and teasing. 

‘It goes in the places where I want it,’ the man said, 
taunting and teasing. 

And suddenly Kusum realized what else had drawn her to 
him: the aroma of the Punjab, his Punjabi lilt of speech, his 
Punjabi audacity, his Punjabi naughtiness. 

‘And you are so lavish,’ said she. ‘All this silver. I’m used 
to eating from a brass plate.’ 

‘I too eat from a brass plate only. But for special 
occasions—like this one—it is only befitting to be lavish.’ 

Though she was now dressed up, Kusum could still feel 
the man’s wetness on her. She enjoyed that feeling as she 
slowly ate, she enjoyed- the rustling of her clothes, she 
enjoyed the sway of her muscles. 

T must apologize for the tea. I always have tea with my 
meals.’ 
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‘What other extravagances do you have?’ 

‘Is tea an extravagance?’ 

‘Absolutely.’ 

The man made further apologies. 

‘I’m sorry there is no meat. 1 am a vegetarian.’ 

Kusum held her morsel in her hand. 

‘And you don’t drink alcohol and you don’t smoke.’ 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘It comes with the package. The way you have been 
building yourself up.’ 

‘Have I been building myself up?’ 

‘Absolutely.’ 

And holding the morsel in her hand, she slumped against 
him, to be kissed, to be fondled. 

The food over, the trolley removed, the servant gone, the 
lights dimmed, the man began to talk again. No, he wanted 
no rest, he must finish what he had to say tonight only; even 
benefactors like her might not be so benevolent or so 
indulgent again. Up until today, his only benefactor had 
been his mother. Poor mother. She had suffered so terribly. 
Lambini had remained untouched by time. Protected by the 
Himalayan walls, all previous invaders or rulers of India had 
ignored and bypassed it. The Muslims. The Marathas. The 
Sikhs. The British too more or less ignored it. They never 
annexed it, accorded an eleven-gun salute to its ruler, appointed 
the Commissioner of Lahore as the nominal overall caretaker, 
and left it where it was. Yet they fostered some of their 
Englishness on the rulers of Lambini, and his father, Raja 
Hukam Chand, had spent a good number of years in 
England. And after an absence of full twelve years there he 
materialized in Lambini, a broken and an exhausted man, 
who came home only to die. 

The man said his father had left for England when the son 
was only two and returned when he was fourteen; they met 
each other as strangers. It was his mother who had sponsored 
and watched his growth. He had to do everything to the point 
of perfection; he was to emulate the great man after whom 
the state was named. Did Kusum know that? That Lambini 
had a dose semantic resemblance with Lumbini, the place 
where the Buddha was bom. Maybe the state was found^ by 
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Chapter 5 


On the twelfth of March, 1930, a frail man of sixty, five feet 
by four inches in height, wearing metal framed spectacles 
with round glasses, a man with large ears, spindly legs, long 
arms and hands, his head cropped close and with many of 
his front teeth missing, a dark man in a loincloth of 
handspun khadi, a pocket watch dangling by his side, a staff 
in his luuid, not to steady himself but to aflirm his bearing as 
an ascetic, set out early in the morning from his ashram in 
Sabarmati, with seventy>eight followers, the youngest being 
only thirteen, to walk 240 miles to Dandi on the seacoast, the 
coast of the Arabian Sea which washed many countries 
but which washed India as well, to Dandi, a small village he 
had chosen at random, to set into motion the second of his 
mass movements against the British, the imperial power that 
had ruled his country for two centuries, to break the salt law 
the British had imposed upon India, set out to register 
his protest against such a law, which crushed even the poorest 
of the poor in the country, set out seemingly to do this but in 
fact to register his protest generally against the mighty of this 
earth who trampled heedlessly upon the others, trampled 
upon them and made the business of living even more 
painful for them than it should ordinarily have been, to 
protest against those who gave not even a nodding 
recognition to the meek and the humble, his heart shrunk 
dry since this was not the first time he was making such a 
venture, he had time and again driven himself to the limits of 
self-mortification and self-torture, and yet had never been 
able to break the rock of resistance that confronted him each 
time, confronted in various guises, in the guise of home, in 
the guise of society, in the guise of religion, the worst of all 
the guises put together, for God himself was brought into the 
dispute this way, made a party to it, on behalf of the 
respondents, made to stand up like an ugly scarecrow and 
shout at you through his hoary throat to not to quedon the 
ways of God, the ways that demanded not egalitarianism but 
disdncdon, between the high and the low, between the 
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well-endowed and the skeletons who too were called humans, 
between the sacred and the profane, yes God himself was put 
into the dock to testify on behalf of the enemy, with his hand 
on he alone knew what sacred book the Gita or the Bible, so 
he too joined in muzzling him, in stopping him from his 
campaigns, yes this was not the first time and Gandhi knew 
in advance what the results of this venture would be, it would 
only be failure and dismay for him, he would hit his head yet 
against the invisible wall and hurt himself, no matter, forgone 
though the result was, he had to go on, make another start 
and yet anodier one, walk and flog himself to see how far 
could the adversary hold out against him, the British no 
doubt, who were the immediate cause of his unrest, but the 
great adversary called fate, or destiny, or what you will, the 
same God too who spoke as part of this hostile destiny, he 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, had to prove, to himself at 
least, that this was no God confronting him and belitding 
him, this was some hoax the enemy had resurrected, who 
took the enormous shape of God, impersonated his form and 
voice, but was indeed a petty charlatan, a trickster, who could 
be bought or hired to offer false testimonies, for how could 
the true God, the divine, speak against his own creation, or 
let his children down, no a true God possibly could not, and 
Gandhi in these walks, these prayers, these fasts and vows 
and the other tortures he inflicted upon himself, was only 
pursuing a pilgrimage, a journey of the spirit to reach the 
true divine, the one and the only master of all who crawled 
this earth, no Gandhi couldn’t smear himself with ash or 
wear ochre robes, his was not the way of the traditional 
monks, his was a more pedestrian way, a way all the same, of 
action, of effort unflinching, year after year, month after 
month, day after day, hour after hour, yes, breath after 
breath, step after step, he had at least awakened the 
conscience of his own people if not of his adversaries, look at 
the faces that lined the road, as anxious as he himself for his 
success, seeing in that success a gain for themselves, the only 
gain maybe, a triumph which would once again restore to 
them their self-respect, unwashed, unshaven, hollow faces, 
with sunken eyes and flat chests, women with breasts exposed 
to the feeding infants, but with their hearts with him, he who 
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was marching for them, for the collective dignity of them all, 
as a race, as human beings, yes Gandhi saw the glint in their 
eyes and his heart beat fast and his pace quickened 
somewhat, he must go on, march on, never to return if he 
was vanquished or until he won, never to see Sabarmati 
again, never to see these faces, he was voluntarily shedding 
whatever he had, even the ashram he had built brick by brick 
with his own hands, with such hopes, such dreams, he must 
wager all he had on the effort and then alone he could 
probably win, must wager it away, even if he were to lose, he 
must put the ultimate stamp of renunciation on all he 
possessed, he wished he could wager his life, which he found 
so inconsequential if this was all he was to get in the bargain, 
defeat and humiliation, he would willingly give up this garb, 
this face, these limbs, this heart that beat inside his hard 
torso, sacrifice them all if they would let him, commit 
harakiri like the Japanese, or suttee like the brave Indian 
women who died at the pyre of their dead husbands, but 
since this could not be, since this might amount'to hiatus, to 
pride of renunciation, he would assume a softer posture, no 
he won’t wager his life, he won’t preempt destiny in the final 
hand it had to play against him, he would let it have 
its say there, he would let it play with his paltry life, and pull 
down the shutter upon it when it would, but he could at least 
give up what was his to give, the security of Sabarmati, the 
security of Ba, no he would allow.no women to march with 
him to Dandi, he who was a champion of women, he who 
had bought the Indian women from the prison of their homes 
to the streets, he who had egged them on to stand up for their 
rights, stand up for themselves, no he wouldn’t allow them to 
march with him this time, once he thought he would but 
not now, he would have to allow Ba to march too in that 
case and that was one security, one anchor, he was discarding, 
he was leaving Ba behind him, she might join him later at 
Dandi or wherever, for the moment she was no longer there, 
to offer him her shoulder, her prop on which he had all along 
leaned, he had to give her up, the solace and the comfort she 
provided, he was changing shapes, changing identities, he 
would even take on anodier name, if that were feasible, this 
Mahatma bit stank under his nose, yes Mohandas 
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Karamchand Gandhi was dying with this march, was already 
dead, in conformity with the dictates of his religion, where 
you were evei warned to be ready for the moment of change, 
the atman had to change, the atman had to move on, from 
shape to shape, from body to body, they all had to go, their 
time was come, the atman was not killed with the death of 
the body, it was immortal, but the body was mortal, and it 
was kill^, and you were admonished to sorrow not for those 
who thus departed, for change was the very law of life, .its 
most basic and inherent law, yes the dictates were so clear, 
from shape to shape, from body to body, the atman had to 
move on, there had to be a renewal, the old must give place 
to the new, the new couldn’t come into being without the old 
yielding to it the right of way, now, hadn’t he said this before, 
somewhere, at some previous time, maybe he was repeating 
himself, yet points at times could only be made through 
repetition, this part of his religious instruction was his 
mainstay, the change, the renewal, the transformation the 
change implied, he was unconcerned with immortality, he was 
not even remotely interested in it, the immortality of his soul, 
but he was interested in change, and he was inviting this change, 
this mutuation by *choice, he was inflicting it upon himself, 
holding on to the slenderest of slender thought the change 
would reshape him, refine him, purify him, this Dandi he 
was marching to was to prove his phoenix, the phoenix of his 
renewal, ah what a whiff of wind followed him from the river 
he had just crossed, how comforting it was in the heat, no it 
was not too hot yet, it was only March, it would get hotter, in 
April, in May, in June, it always got hotter, until the rains 
came, if they came, in June end or July, and it got hot again 
in August, wet hot, somewhat different from the dry, crisp 
heat of the earlier months but hot all the same, he had till 
this day not been able to make up his mind as to which heat 
he preferred, which he found less oppressive, the dry one or 
the damp, the March or the August heat, he prefen^ them 
both, as a product of this subcontinent he was a child of the 
heat and the dust here, they were his parents, his mentors, or 
say he disliked them both, so debilitating and delimiting they 
were, sapping your strength away, sapping your hope away, 
sapping your will, strange parents they were who fed on their 
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oflfsprings, yet that was not true, that was not, that should not 
be, the Tine of reasoning of a native, a black man like himself, 
that was what the British, the white in India said, they found 
the heat oppressive and they ran away to the hills, or they 
barricaded themselves in the confines of their bungalows, 
came out now and then to order a firing here, a hanging 
there, and retreated to the safety of their high ceilinged, 
thick-walled cottages, yes they collected the revenue, they 
went out to the districts and sufiered in the heat like the 
natives, how else the coffers of the Crown were to be filled to 
the brim, yet these were the stories they wrote back home or 
put in their memoirs, the actual collection of the revenue, the 
dirty work in the dirt and the heat being done by their native 
minions, the babus who thought of themselves no less than the 
sahibs while dealing with fellow Indians, they were the ones, 
who collected the revenue, the sahibs only oversaw the thing, 
ordered a firing here, ordered a hanging there, and then they 
ran to their bungalows, yes they fought the Moguls and won, 
they fought the mutiny in 1857 and won, if winning you can 
call it, when they had only bribed their way into a victory in 
the field, luring an Indian here, enticing an Indian there, to 
betray his masters with offers in cash and kind, jagirs of 
hundreds of acres, jewellery worth million of rupees, and 
while John Nicholson was no doubt brave when he fought 
his way into Delhi, at that very moment some Indian 
was putting' a knife into Bahadurshah Zafar in the 
Red Fort, or murdering his children elsewhere in the city, all 
right, the British did the murdering themselves, Gandhi 
would give them the credit for that, that Hodson who talked 
Bahadurshah’s sons away from the safety of Humayun’s Tomb 
and slaughtered them in cold blood a few miles away once 
they were in his hands, perhaps murdering or slaughtering 
were not the right words, Hodson’s folks back home 
wouldn’t be too happy to read them, they might even faint, 
their ancestor a muiiderer, what blasphemy, so let’s say Hodson 
did away with them, is that all right, ladies and gentlemen. 
I’m always the one for gentility and kindness, how could I 
hurt you, never, but. let’s face it, the position the 
British occupied in India today was not altogether the 
result of valour, man to man an Indian was no inferior 
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to a Britisher, what he meant was the betrayal the 
Indians brought upon themselves by playing into the hands of 
the British, no he would be fair, his life’s aim had been to be 
just and fair, he would give the British their due, they were 
brave, they were honourable, they were just, only there were 
Indians who were as brave and honourable and just, that’s all 
he wanted to imply, God save him from heresy, yet the 
British were guilty to the effect they ran away from the 
heat of India, they made no effort to befriend this heat, and 
how could you know India, know the heart of India, without 
knowing its heat, what moulded the character of its people 
for eight months in a year, from March through October, dry 
heat or wet, you may have your choice, Gandhi had not been 
able to decide, in the dry months he pined for the scented, 
moisture-laden days and in the humid ones he pined for the 
dry, distilled skies, but whenever, wherever, in whatever 
month, in whatever place, be it dry hot or humid hot, when a 
breath of wind picked up as it had just done from the waters 
of the Sabarmati river, it brought you instant relief, instant 
calm, it soothed your nerves and washed the cares away, it 
slowed your pulse rate, it lulled you to listen to the moment, 
in spite of the heat, it asked you to bide by your duty, in 
spite of the heat, it asked you to be a man, in spite of the 
heat, stop this constant fretting and fanning of yourself and 
lamenting how things would have been if only the weather in 
India had been different, the weather was what it was, it 
couldn’t be altered, it couldn’t be wished away, so be a man, 
in spite of the odds, whatever the odds, Gandhi wondered if 
the idea, of resistance, of perseverance, of going on, of 
continuing, came to him when he was a child, when he was 
only a babe in his mother’s arms, must have though, how 
dse do the children of India survive this heat, the British 
children are sent to the hills and after a few summers are sent 
oiit of the country altogether, back home to the cold of 
England, but what do the Indian children do, they make do 
where they are, they play in dust covered streets with open 
sewers running next to them and survive, yes they must have 
been saved by these breaths of wind, which every now and 
then came, or was this breeze sent by some b^gn force 
which took pity on us, but the children survived and they 
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thrived, they had no preventions against deadly diseases, 
smallpox and what not, no one in the remote villages 
had heard of vaccines and vaccinations and yet those skinny 
children with thin legs and bloated tummies managed to live, 
saved by the charms their mothers hung around their necks, 
or the kohl they put through their eyes, or the metal rings 
they put in their noses or in the lobes of their ears, or they 
were saved by the temple deities their mothers had somehow 
propitiated, yet Gandhi believed they were saved by this 
breath of fresh air which faintly but surely arose on the 
hottest of hot days, telling you not to despair, telling you of 
the green that lay around the comer, and the grown-ups 
might have doubts, might come to have doubts, through the 
beating and bashing they take as they are growing up, the 
young, the children have faith, and they believe, they believe 
in whatever is placed before them as a faith, they 
believe in the charms, in the nose rings and earrings, in the 
temple deities, and they believe in the wind, Gandhi smiled 
when he thought back to his own childhood, how often had 
not Putlibai tried to save him from the banter of the world, 
not of the inclement weather alone but of the inclement 
people, their own kith and kin who never missed a chance of 
pointing out how unpresentable little Mohandas was, how 
ugly, and Putlibai had ever come to his defence, and Gandhi 
remembered how he himself, had not defended his 
children as well, Ba had but he had not, look at that 

Harilal who had brought such shame to him, only the 

failure was not of Harilal but of Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi, forgive me son, I should have been more indulgent ■ 
of you, and of the others whom I have penalized, maybe I’m 
not grown up enough, maybe I’m still crawling around 
finding my bearings, yes, please forgive me one and all, I 
make my peace with you, with everyone who has a grievance 
against me, even with the British, with the remote English 
men and women who might have been thrown out of their 
jobs because of the campaign against foreign-made 
goods he had launched, if ever he went to England 

again he must visit Lancashire where most of the mills 

were located and where the cry of khadi, the homespun 
cloth he and millions of other Indians now wore, where that 
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cry must have hit the most, he must visit those workers and 
ask their forgiveness, yes unless he made peace with all and 
sundry how could he find himself, discover who he was, what 
he was, to whom did he owe true allegiance, at one time 
he thought he knew, he owed the ultimate allegiance to his 
conscience, he was happy to be operating from a position 
of minority so long as his own conscience was in the clear, 
but he was not sure any longer, this conscience of his, 
this inner light, had led him up many a garden oath, my, 
what Victorian, outdated expressions did he use, the babe in 
his mother’s arms, the garden path, this talk of religion and 
conscience, who had the time today for such cliched language 
and symbols, maybe not, he would readily agree, indeed he 
was old, he was Victorian, he was outdated, as many of his 
associates, including Jawahar, seemed to be telling him, if 
not in as many words then surely in as many gestures, 
gestures of annoyances, of silences, of mutenesses with which 
they sat next to him at his prayer meetings or with which 
they received his suggestions, even the march to Dandi, weren’t 
they suspicious of it, what would an old man walking through 
a coupled of hundred miles of Indian landscape achieve, 
what could the boiling of a few grams of the Arabian Sea to 
make salt achieve, there was land enough to walk around in 
India, he should walk the whole of it, there was water enough 
in the Arabian Sea to boil, he should boil the whole of it, 
Gandhi smiled when they reacted in this way, he felt no 
anger towards them, yet they were suspicious of him, they felt 
he was old, he was aged, his methods were not innovative 
enough, it could be right or wrong, what they said and felt 
about him, he was bom in the Victorian period and some 
shades of that period would cling to him all his life, yes, he 
was old, he was ancient, but so was India, India was old, 
India was ancient, you didn’t disown or reject it for being 
that, you didn’t reject a parent for being old, or for being 
ugly, or for being behind times, age brought wisdom or not 
he wouldn’t go into, age certainly brought a greater perspective 
on life, and it would be quite wrong to say he was old in his 
thoughts and language, he couldn’t have reached the average 
Indian if he talked a language that was old, that was not 
aco^ble to them all, the great Buddha discarded Sanskrit to 
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be comprehensible to his fellow countrymen, that was the 
crux of the matter, to comprehend, to understand each other, 
the Buddha discarded Sanskrit for Pali, Tulsidas came out 
with a version of the Ramayana in the local Hindi, Guru 
Nanak wrote a scripture in Punjabi, the language of the 
people of the Punjab, and he Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi too was busy with the same search«for a new mode of 
expression, he and his countrymen had to comprehend each 
other, before they could throw the British out, it was not a 
wrestling match they were taking up with the British, or a 
marathon race, or a physical combat, those were the old ways 
of settling scores, the new ways were ways of reason, of 
shaming your adversary of his transgressions, and he was ever 
in search of a language through which he could reach his 
masses to establish a bond of understanding with them, he 
would discard Sanskrit, he would discard Hindi, he w'ould 
discard the great saints and the sages that India had given 
birth to, he would discard the great Buddha himself, the 
greatest son of India that walked this ancient land, he would 
discard all his gods and goddesses, if only he could reach the 
humble peasant in his village, through some words, through 
some gesture, as this one of marching to Dandi, they might 
laugh at it now, but even Jawahar and others would come 
round to it once the march was completed and the waves had 
rocked the country, as they were bound to, as they always 
had, this was what had held Gandhi steady in the slender 
path of his life’s journey, whatever steps he took, whatever 
blunders he made, they all came out all right in the end, they 
all added up, he would not be marching to Dandi otherwise, 
if his eiTorts were so futile and meaningless he could end this 
all by one step over the bridge under which followed the 
Sabarmati, no, Gandhi felt in the heart of his hearts a voice 
ever telling him he was right, a voice that talked to him, 
coaxed him, cajoled and commanded him, a voice that 
assured him if assurance could it be called, assured him to go 
on and the goal would be his, so each of his ventures had to 
be seen not as an epitaph, as the closing line of a life lived 
and wasted, but as an epigraph of something new to begin, 
he would laugh and dance his way to Dandi, a thin smile 
spread on his face and he spoke up as though singing a note. 
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singing a tune, and looked furtively*at Vikram, who was 
walking next to him, to see if the child had seen the gaiety of 
an old, dried up barrel of muscles and nerves like himself, 
and yes, Vikram had and was smiling back at him, Gandhi 
lowered his voice and shut his mouth, he shouldn’t be singing 
at his age, what was there to sing about, a life of negation 
and defeat, one di^ not sing negations and defeats, one only 
mourned them but no, he wanted to sing this minute, though 
he had never sung even a bhajan at his prayer meetings, it 
was the others who did the singing, Ba or Sushila or some 
other inmate of the ashram, yes even Kusum, though now she 
had deserted him and left, Kusum too sang, and if they were 
lucky Subbulakshmi, if she happened to be visiting the 
ashram, sang, or Gurudev Tagore sang in his feeble nasal 
voice, churning out moving melodies in Bengali, no he never 
sang at his prayer meetings, he had no gift for such 
refinements, he was a coarse, practical man, who felt odd 
even when he was dressed up a little too ceremoniously, who 
felt at ease only at being a peasant, naked but for his 
loincloth, wearing his sandals off and on but mostly walking 
barefooted, living in a room which was all the time open to 
the heavens, to the kindness and the savagery of the heavens, 
when they put him in prison the British invariably were 
courteous to him, and asked what could they do to make his 
stay comfortable, as though he were a guest visiting a host, 
he chuckled and said give me a room which has no doors, 
which has open passages all around it, yes he came into his 
own in such elemental surroundings only, but today 
everything not withstanding, all said and done, with all the 
tables and calculations behind him, while he was setting out 
on this march, he wanted to sing, Vikram suggesting to him to 
go ahead, not saying this is as many words but making it 
clear through his eyes, go ahead Bapu and 1 will join you in 
the song, come on Mohandas, you can’t let this boy down, 
this boy who is the product of your ashram, whose mind and 
soul have been fashioned by your words only, who has been 
fed on your food only, who has been clothed as you wanted 
him to, whose dreams even hover around you, who has given 
up the dearest possession of his small life, his mother, to be 
with you, yes you too gave up your mother but only to be 
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beside your child wife, this child has no child wile to fondle, 
he has given all that up for you only, you are the sum of his 
life, its substance, and whether the thought satisfies your 
vanity and inflates your ego or whether it makes you feel 
more humble, you can’t let such a faith down, the child 
demands this song of you, sing Mohandas, sing even though 
you have never sung before, sing today, sing this moment, on 
the eve of your Dandi march, sing the song of fulfilment in 
spite of all your setbacks, for the moment demands it, the 
child demands it, and lo, as he looked at the vast crowds on 
both sides of the road, he saw they were all demanding this 
of him, weren’t they, why were they raising their voices, 
what were those shouts for, Gandhi strained his ears, he 
cupped his hand near one of them to hear better, and the 
murmur which now came to him quite distincdy, like a 
gathering burst of wind, ah the same metaphor again, of the 
wind rising, yes the murmur came and hit his ear clearly 
even when he took his hand away from it, they were all, men, 
women and children saying the same thing, what Vikram 
had been saying, they were all saying, sing Mahatmaji, please 
sing, we would join you if you want but let’s hear you by 
yourself, let not your step but your voice rise too, we have seen 
your step, your brisk and alert step, far too often, we have 
seen the staff you carry, we have seen your uplifted arms and 
your hands, we have heard you talk, yes we know your 
speech, but none of that we want today, we want you to sing, 
open your lips and sing a lark, a song, we leave the subject to 
you, take any of the options, the choice is yours, but open 
your throat and please sing, let your voice rise high into the 
sky, our shastras have venerated the human voice, the word 
Om is a hallowed word, a hallowed sound, there is a power 
in the sung word, in the mantra so chanted, in the hymn so 
intoned, the shastras state that so clearly, Lord Krishna tells 
Aijuna this in no uncertain words. I’m this. I’m that, says 
Lord Krishna, but I’m also the song, the song of songs, the 
mantra of mantras. I’m Om, so Gandhiji, so Mahatmaji, 
please burst into a song, and Gandhi opened his old mouth, 
the compressed face with the full mustache, which he 
diligently shaved each day, with his own razor, soaping his 
old chin, he opened those lips whose smile was a legend, a 
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childish smile which won the hearts of his worst enemies, of 
those who abused and berated him, who said he was a hoax, 
his smile too a hoax, but inevitably they yielded to those thin 
lips when they spread, and he cleared his throat, he looked at 
Vikram, who squeezed his hand as though Vikram were the 
older of the two and were guiding the younger one on, 
encouraging him on, yes, Vikram looked on Gandhi and 
Gandhi squeezed his hand in return-, giving back the pressure 
he was receiving, the pressure of human touch, of human 
skin, and clearing his throat, raised his voice, and a clap 
burst forth, thousands of them watching him burst forth into 
a roaring clap, that’s it Mahatmaji, go on, that’s the spirit, 
don’t cease now, now that you have picked up your voice, 
and instinctively Gandhi began to sing the national anthem 
which the Congress had given to the nation only a few 
months back in Lahore, Vande Mataram, he droaned out in 
feeble tones, and there was an instant protest, thousands of 
hands that were just clapping him, were now waving in 
protest, saying no, no, no, not that, no political song, we have 
heard political songs for long, not that, and Gandhi 
quietened them with his own hand, said ail right, all right, 
baba, be patient, give me time. I’ll sing you another tune, 
and a while later, clearing his throat, holding Vikram’s hand 
and squeezing it a litde, he began to hum another melody, 
and again the thousands of arms and hands clapped, bravo 
they said, that’s the spirit, and Gandhi smiled and nodded his 
head, and began to sing, Vaishnava janate taine kahiye ... a 
popular prayer which his devotees always sang at his prayer 
meetings, indeed the prayer meetings began and ended with 
this, so Gandhi began to sing this eternal theme of tolerance 
and compassion and piety, and instantly once again there 
were protests, thousands of no, no, no, not a religious song, 
no politics, no religion, for God’s sake be done with them for 
a change, what else you want me to sing, Gandhi munnured 
in dismay, you want me to sing a film song, a song of Sahgal 
and Kanan, and the crowds chuckled, yes, sing a film song, 
they cheered, Gandhi quitening them again with a raised 
hand, he couldn’t do that, they knew, he had never seen a 
film, he had never heard Sahgal and Kanan, all right, all 
right, if you so demand it, if you so want it, said Gandhi, his 
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intelligence adjusting itself to the demand of the moment, 1 
will sing you another kind of song, not a political song, not a 
religious song, not a film song either, God forbid, but Til sing 
you the Song of India, had they ever heard of it, no, he 
thought as much, so there, that’s what he would sing, the 
Song of India, in a proper tune, in the form of a melody, get 
ready now, you are the ones who have asked for it, be ready 
now, and if you like a note, if you fancy a word, join in and 
sing with me, and the crowds were hushed, the thousands 
that lined the road which led to the city of Ahmedabad from 
Sabarmati and from there on to the other cities of Gujarat, a 
dusty province of the dusty India, and then led on to Dandi, 
brethren behold, something different from anything you 
might have heard before, greater than a political or a 
religious or a romantic song, these things would heed 
themselves, they could wait, romance he was not cut out for, 
religion did not need him where there had been stalwarts like 
the Buddha, the great Sikh gurus, and the Muslim saints like 
Chisti and Nizamuddin, politics too didn’t quite need him, if 
he were to die this second, struck down by a stroke, someone 
else would be ready at hand to lead them, Jawahar was there, 
Vallabhbhai was there, there were others of whose names, of 
whose existence even, he was not aware, they would come 
up, take his staff in hand, and march on, he really was quite 
dispensable, he had no illusions, about that, quite easily 
replaceable, the moment and history could do without him 
and still move on, so he won’t sing them a political or a 
religious or a romatic song, none of that kind, he would sing 
them something he had been quiedy singing to himself ail his 
life, he would sing what he would if he were by himself, a 
song which he was singing really for his own salvation, there, 
another religious cliche, no, he was done with cliches, he 
would sing them a song he would have sung had they 
prompted him not, a song of this glorious land which had 
given him birth, of this land which had such an exquisite ring 
of nobility about it, and to begin with he would sing them of 
die winds of India, that came gushing up every now and 
then, almost from nowhere, but surely they came, these cool 
winds that roam the vast valleys of this vast land, eh litde girl, 
why are you crying, why won’t you go to sleep, can’t .you 
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hear the lullaby of the wind, doesn’t its note come to you, 
sleep on dear child, rest, store your strength for the battles to 
be, sleep, you hear the wind rustling outside, this forewarns 
you of no danger, there are no robbers in the dark to snatch 
you away, no monsters, no witches, these are winds of the 
plains of India, your motherland, they are soothing 
winds, they come to take the heat of the day away, the heat of 
the life away, so sleep on darling, here. I’ll sit beside you, 
here I’ll hold your hand, here I’ll rock your cradle, I’m a 
poor song maker, I have so little invention in me, I can only 
but fall back on the old and the wcll>used, of what has been 
our mainstay over the centuries, and of these ceaseless winds 
I sing which are there on the hottest of the hot days to fan 
you and take your cares away, and next to the winds of India 
I sing you of the rivers of India, you will soon be dipped in 
one of the rivers, your head will be shaven, and your father 
will hold your hand and drop you right in the middle of the 
current, no he won’t let go of you, but the cold water will 
rush over you, making you further genial, further resilient, 
further adaptable to the wretched heat that’s going to plague 
you all your life, from time immemorial people of this land 
have walked miles to reach these cool rivers, there is the 
Godavari, there is the Krishna, there is the Yamuna, there is 
the 'Ganga, the greatest of them all, or is it the Brahmaputra, 
that is the greatest, what sir, what did you say, the great 
Brahmaputra, that you are so strong, so long, so full of water, how 
could I relegate you to a second position or a third, when in floods 
the whole land trembles under you, for miles and miles you 
roam unhampered, yes, 1 know your might, you are indeed 
great, but the Ganga is greater, the greatest, I have nothing 
but my instinct to sing of the Ganga, my instinct impels me 
towards that name, they say she is a goddess, she sprang 
from the head of Shiva and came to have that stature, I don’t 
know, all I do know is firom birth to death 1 live on the lap of 
the Ganga, we all do, we are taken there when we are bom, 
and we are taken thm when we die, the sacred dip in it is 
sacred by what is already there in that water, the ashes and 
the bones of my forefathers, for centuries and centuries, they 
went and camped by the side of this river, drank its water 
and sang holy hymns, and I sing of the same, and thereafter I 
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sing of the forests of India, yes, 1 know I should go step by 
step, follow some kind of a logic, 1 should first mention the 
mountains, the mighty Himalayas, that’s where all the rivers 
have their origins, induding the Ganga, but as I said I’m a 
poor song maker, poor in making up a tune, poor in making 
up words, but I know what I want to say, my strength is in 
my faith, in my bdief, and there, in my faith, in my belief, 
things don’t happen logically, they happen incoherently, they 
happen clumsily, but they happen, yes, I’ll sing of the great 
mountains of India, but later, not yet, for the moment, I sing 
of the great forests of India, of its mighty trees which have 
sheltered the great rishis and under which they build their 
ashrams, you think it was easy for Rama to have passed 
fourteen years in exile, think of the time, fourteen years, each 
having so many hundreds of days, away from home, away 
from the loved ones, away from all comforts, and yet the two 
brothers, and Sita who dutifully followed wherever Rama 
went, spent those fourteen years, each having so many 
hundreds of days, in this hot dusty country, because of the 
trees that spread their shades over them, that protected them, 
that allowed them rest, allowed them the power to go on, 
there now, I have sung of the three things that give our spirit, 
the spirit of an Indian, a soothing balm, the winds that roam 
the land, the rivers that soak the land, and the trees that 
dominate the land, where is its .heat brother, my English 
brother, fear not the heat of India, it has never killed an 
Indian worth his salt, or any other man for that matter, it 
won’t kill you, it cannoty so long as you have a wind blowing, 
a river by your side^ and a tall tree with a spread of branches, 
you have nothing to fear from the heat, you run off to the 
hills, many Indians run off to the hills too when the hot days 
become oppressive, I know our rishis too fled to the hills, but 
like, you those rishis too were evaders in a way, the great 
Buddha never fled to the hills, his first sermon was not given 
on a mountain top, it was given on the flat plains of India, 
near an ancient city now called Banaras, in Samath, have you 
been to Banaras my British brother, you must have bmn, 
how else could you have changed its name from Varanasi to 
Banaras, you do take liberties with us at your will, don’t you, 
with our culture, our myths, you go on taking liberties with us. 
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but when you were in Banaras, when you were in the process 
of changing Varanasi to Banaras, did you ever talk to anyone 
living out there, in that town of temples and cremation ghats, 
did you ask him why he lived there, I wish you had, I have 
asked this question of many an Indian, and you know what 
they say, one to all, whosoever you ask, they say there is 
something in this town that holds us down, they become 
strangely mystified when they say this, as though these were 
not mere words of loyalty to a native habitat, these were 
words of a strange affinity with the place, yes, this is where 
the great Buddha collected his five disciples and spoke to 
them, this is where Ananda and the rest were initiated, there 
I have sung of the winds and the rivers and the trees and I 
must pass on to more mundane tunes, tunes which nourish 
the peasantry, yolked to the oxen the peasant ploughs from 
morning till sunset his fields, 1 must sing a lullaby in his 
honour, who turns to our great gods and goddesses with 
folded hands but who is downright earthy and practical, give 
him something he can do and he would die in the effort, yes, 
my English brothers, the same Indian peasant whom you 
have painted as slow and slovenly, lazy and indolent, 1 sing 
of him only, I know the truth you have evaded, our 
peasant is a hardy worker who will break stones all day, and 
yet be able to enjoy himself when the twilight falls, with a 
song or a dance, and would lie with his love and make love to 
her, making love is no heresy, people the world over make 
love, yet the Indian peasant makes love with no deliberation 
on the cunning of the world, no intent of getting up the next 
day and killing his neighbour, unlike you my English 
brethren, you who have been trained to love your neighbour, 
by that noble Christ whose cross you carry everywhere, as 
you go along, conquering people and subduing them, 
running them down, with that holy cross in your hand, I 
must sing of the same peasant who has been subdued by 
you, whom you love to display to the worid as weak and 
impotent, that peasant is strong and hardy, has always been 
strong and hardy, and next to the winds, the rivers, the trees 
and the peasants, 1 will sing of the temples of India, the very 
gods and godd^es who reside in the Himalayas are also 
enshrined in these temples, the place where my poor brother 
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the peasant meets them every day, the fortitude with which 
he accepts calamity, the hardiness with which he gets up each 
morning to trudge the weary journey of his life, that strength, 
that force, that hardiness comes to him from his temples, 
which dot every hutment, every lane, every house, howsoever 
poor the hutment, howsoever narrow the lane, howsoever 
meagre the household, they pray to these gods and 
goddesses, perhaps, Tm not sure, how could they keep on 
praying to deities who seldom if ever answer their prayers, 
who seem to be pitched more against them than with them, 
all right, they pray, asking for small mercies, but they go to 
these temples more to visit with their deities, to stand and to 
sit beside them, the temples are not so much the places of 
worship as they are the dwelling places of these deities, they 
are their homes, where they live as the peasants do in their 
homes, where they get up in the morning, have a bath, clothe 
themselves, eat their food, attend to the business of the day, 
have another bath in the evening, have another round of 
food, disrobe and then lie on their couches, and make love, 
exactly, ditto, as the peasants do in their homes, these 
temples are the ultimate haunts of our poor because at least 
they see someone they know living in glory out there, the 
local dignitaries live in glory, but the peasants can hardly 
get near them, the moneylender they see in his vestibule, 
where they put their thumbs witlessly on blank papers, 
for the petty sums which the moneylender loans out to ^em 
and paying which sums back generations of peasantry pass in 
servitude of that moneylender, the tax collector comes to the 
village now and then, he operates mostly through the local 
landlord or the zamindar, and what both of them, the tax 
collector and the landlord want is to humiliate the peasant, 
they are only interested in dispossessing him, of his money in 
taxes, or of his land if he has no money, they are interested in 
dispossessing him of his women, if they happen to have a 
fancy, his sisters, or his wife, no these peasants can’t go 
anywhere close to these high and mighties to see the 

S randeur with which the interiors of their household are 
ecorated, yet they can go right up to their deities in their 
temples, re^ close, where the deity is standing in a dancing 
posture, with one leg somewhat lesming to a side, and where 
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they can talk to him or to her, they can touch them too, Tm 
sorry into some of the temples not idl Indians are allowed, yet 
each caste has its own deity, I won’t, I can’t sing, about caste, 
it is something not to sing about, it is something to be 
ashamed of, 1 am ashamed of it, 1 ask forgiveness beforehand, 
but this is no moment for regrets, things can be -bettered, 
things can be changed, and 1 believe in change, that’s why 1 
have set out for Dandi, for change, change in our souls no 
doubt, but change in our system, political and social change, 
in the salt that I shall be making by the seaside, I 
would be burning away not only the Raj but the stigmas 
of this land, the sins of our people, only let’s wait for 
Dandi, I’ve not reached there yet, I’ve just set out from 
Sabarmati, I’ve just crossed the river Sabarmati, I’ve just 
entered the crowded areas of Ahemdabad where my people 
are lined up, to cheer me and hear my song, so I shall not 
lament today, 1 shall not talk of the sins of fellow Indians, 1 
shall talk only of their joy, their glory, their delight, poor as 
they are, meek as they are, seemingly meek, though hardy, 
and I will sing of the dances of India, the inevitable step from 
the temples, it was these gods and goddesses only who 
initiated the people of this land to the beauty of dance, they 
danced themselves and made their devotees do the same, so 
varied are the dances of India, so copious, go to the south, or 
the east, or the north, or the vvest, there are dances 
everywhere, Gandhi loved the way the women of India 
walked, there was a majesty in their walk the British royalty 
could do well to imitate, holding their pitchers on their 
heads, when they threaded their way to the nearest stream or 
the nearest well, you have to see them go by, glide by, to 
believe in their beauty, the body erect, the pitcher on the 
head, the hips swaying, the breasts lilting, swinging, their 
feet picking up a rhythm no sound was singing out for 
them but which rhythm was in the air, which was in their 
blood, inherited as they had this fkom the temple deities, 
Gandhi had often tried to make this out, the essence of this 
divinity, the shine, the radiance, that emanated from a living 
being, ^m the men, from the women, more fiom the women, 
for like the godd^es they too were the mothers of 
humanity, it all sprang from them, fixrni their wombs, the 
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play, the leela of life, they said the world had one day 
been created by Vishnu in a moment of delight, he must 
have been hiding inside a woman then, yes Gandhi 
wondered at the sight of swaying women, the women in 
dance, the women in postures of leaning, reclining, drying 
out their hair, pumice stoning their skin, running the kohl 
through their eyes, he ever wondered about them, what was 
inside of them, what was it that even the mighty Shiva had 
finally yielded, to them, he wondered, he considered, the 
secret of their charm, of their fragrance, for let’s own it, 
women did have a fragrance unmatched in essence by any 
fragrance invented by man, wherein lay the source of that 
fountain which never dried up, even old women had a 
fragrance, a unique fragrance, Gandhi smiled, he was 
glad Ba was not there to peep into this thoughts, she 
surely would have screamed at this, no there was no Ba there 
and he could be indulgent, own it, old man, you are 
indulgent even in her presence, even when she is sitting next 
to you at the prayer meeting, your eyes are ever roving, shut 
though they look, you open them quietly, have a peep, and 
go back to the shut posture, but in that peep, don’t, you size 
up the audience, size up the women there, come on, let’s us 
put the Mahatma bit aside for a while, shall we, there is no 
one here, no one else except you and 1, let’s lay on the shelf 
the Mahatma bogy, you do have roving eyes, admit it, old 
man, you size up those who are squatting there, in an instant 
you size them up, you sized up Kusum in a similar fashion, 
didn’t you, quietly you said to yourself, how pure she looks, 
how pious, how chaste, these of course are your catch words, 
you have been saying them so often, but in this sizing up for 
purity, sizing up for the spirit as you would say, don’t you 
size up the flesh as well, admit it, you do, all right, I admit it, 
now get off my back, Gandhi gave a shrug of irritadon and 
threw the nagging intruder to the ground, yes, Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi quickly glanced around and reassured 
went on, no he was by hims^ there was no one around him 
except ^e marchers and the crowds that were lining the 
road, so where exacdy lay the ftagrance of a woman, yes 
there before him stood-a young woman, ahead of everyone 
else in the throng, so ftur in flesh, with such light steps. 
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with such a swaying pelvis, such a spread of her chest, like 
the span of a rainbow, with such blue eyes, like the wide sky 
after rain, an apsara, a hoor, a pari, a pick of the daisies, a 
star plumped to earth, more winsome than anyone else 
around, her eyes fixed on him, her voice shouting him along, 
shouting in his honour, wishing him well on his journey to 
Dandi, watch her, look at her, scan her while you can, 
wherein lies the source of her fragrance, her freshness, yes, 
where, oh, please where, 1 have to know, 1 must know, ere 1 
go on with my singing, I must find this out, the source, 
the essence of the fragrance of this woman, of any woman, 
cut her open and what do you have inside, green trees lining 
the routes, a gland here, a gland there, and a constant 
wind ever blowing up and down, cooling and heating 
the woman, conditioning her moods, the canals and the 
rivers were constantly flushed, carrying to and fro, the pure 
and the impure, no there wasn’t anything impure inside of 
the human body, that was the medical jargon, how 
could anything that served an end be impure, the rivers 
inside her were ever filling her up and emptying her, 
linking^ up her lissom figure, that pelvis she was swaying, 
that breast she was pushing out towards you, inside of her 
permutations, metamorphoses were taking place unstopped, 
unheeded of what you or the world might be up to, 
the mouth, the bhaga, he Rama, what words, what 
concepts, but the mouth, but the bhaga, what else were they 
but passages to oinnect, to receive, to assimilate and then to 
disgorge, did you see anything more in them, Gandhi saw 
the pdvis of the woman and her thighs, and the wind 
pushing the sari against her legs and thighs, and he blushed, 
the old man blushed, yes, what was there beneath, inside, 
behind what was visible to the eye, he knew what was there 
behind the sari, but what was there behind the folds of the 
skin, just a p)Ouch for the urine, just a pouch for holding 
babies, to nurture and mature them, and l^hind, posterior to 
these pouches, was a longer pouch for her food and a pouch 
for her excreta, all right, there they were, the four containers, 
lying back to back, now this life, this breath of life that we 
venerated, had the woman that breath in each one of the 
containers separately, or was it positioned collectively some 
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{^ce dse inside of her, it was a crucial question for Gandhi 
and he faltered in his step and steadied himself with his long 
staff, wherein lay the central source of life in that young 
woman he- saw ^fore him, how to get to the bottom of it, 
to the bottom of the bottom, he thought he saw it sharp 
and clear, the meaning of it all, man, %voman or beast, the 
birds in the sky, the fish in the stream, that’s all there was to 
it, what more, why needlessly mystify the crystal dear 
realities, yes he was sure, he was clear, only when he began 
to put it - down in words, when he began verbalizing his 
thoughts, for his own benefit only, not to explain it to others, 
to win them over or browbeat them as Ba would have it, 
browbeat them into silence and submission, only when he 
began verbalizing it did the trouble start, the verbalization left 
him high and dry, the profundity, the essence he thought he 
had fathomed, it never surfaced more than commonplace 
banalities, why should words fail him, he who was a master 
of words, the owner and the master of the ship of words, he 
could see dearly and like the lark he wanted to burst forth in 
praise of what he saw, yet what were words after all, a ploy of 
the human mind, to cope with the plain stresses of time, for 
plain perception, for plain understanding, for plain 
communication, that’s what words were for, and made do at 
that level, he was never short of a word while ordering a meal 
or a glass of water, but how to. fathom the unfathomable 
through these very ploys, that’s where they gave out, that’s 
where they let you down, was the pelvis of that woman a 
protection, a frame for the receptacles inside, or was it a snare 
to pull the men to her and into her, yes, there now, he had 
the two alternatives, let the words, his words come to his 
rescue now, was the wide pelvis a protection for what was 
inside, or was it a snare to draw the external world to its 
charm, yet there was a third alternative, how on earth could 
he have overlooked that, was the pelvis for these two plain 
jobs, or was it, thirdly that is, an object in itself, an object of 
beauty, not for the beholder but for the woman herself, to 
look upon and be glad, to fortify herself, to feel reassured, to 
stand reassured, reassured and strengthened, the body, her 
body, a house of God, .a frame of G^, for the owner to be 
happy about, to be happy with, malice, villainy, cruelty, heat 
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and dust, back breaking cold too, whereas such nuisances 
existed in the world, there also existed pelvises and hearts that 
could absorb that villainy, could confront it with a force a million 
times stronger, ah human body was indeed a house of God 
and woe be to the man or woman who took scant care of it, 
do you hear me, you damsel standing right in front of 
everyone else, displaying your charms, flaunting your charms, 
1 faltered in my step when I saw you, the step still is lifted 
and 1 can’t bring it to the ground, do you hear, take care of 
this body of yours, given to you as a standby, as your 
anchor, to know and feel strong, to confront the winter when 
it comes, to confront old age, to confront death, so wash and 
anoint it with care, the flesh that is spread on your bones, if it 
is a gift from God, as I now see it, don’t you foul it, for 
you are only a keeper and not an owner of the seal, yes words 
finally failed Gandhi, he wanted to bring that foot down to 
earth and how could he until he had resolved these matters, 
or was it that words could go only that far and no further, all 
right, as far as they went, and he let it go at that, and let his 
foot fall to the ground, and he turned his face away from the 
woman, and he hugged Vikram, and he said I sing of the 
music of India, how can you have dance without music, 1 
sing of the humble peddler who trots from lane to lane, from 
village to village, selling homemade instruments, strung at 
home, I sing of the string instruments of Fndia, and I sing of 
the wind instruments, the flutes which Lord Krishna ever 
played on, I sing of the human voice from which all music 
sprang and from which the instruments of india took their 
cue, the voice that sets movement into motion, bodies 
into motion, and next to music 1 sing of the pilgrims of India, 
yes thank you my English friends, thank you for the railways 
you have given us and which you never tire reminding 
us of, of the boon, of the blessing you have bestowed 
upon us, thank you for the lorries and for the motor cars, 1 
make good use of them myself, especially your railways 
which take me up and down the country, from the windows of 
which I watch the plains of this land and mourn the decay 
that has follen on those plains, the railways which connect me 
to my fellow Indian, which connect me to you, take me to see 
your Viceroy in New Delhi, or up to the hills when he is 
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hiding there, in Simla or some other hde, yet before these 
contraptions came on the scene, before the railways and the 
motor cars, Indians knew of travel, they knew of mobility, the 
joy of mobility, the great Shankarchaiya was barely thirty- 
three when he died, and during that life he had covered the 
length and breadth of this land on foot, no, he did not even 
use a carriage, or a horse, or a palanquin, he walked on his 
bare feet, as do many of my brethren today, up and down 
they go visiting this shrine or that, using your railways where 
they can but travelling otherwise where they cannot, how 
come the Egyptian mummies they had extracted from the 
pyramids, mummies buried in deep earth for seven thousand 
years, were found wrapped in Indian muslin, which lay intact 
over the dead skeletons, how did the Egyptians come here to 
buy our muslin, or did we go over to Egypt to sell the fineries 
for the decoration of their kings and queens and for their 
dead, either way, there were no railways and motor cars then, 
and yet the journeys were made, Arab traders came to 
Calicut much before Vasco da Gama, or Indian merchants 
visited Middle East u(f and down all over, yes, there was 
travel in India all the time, and I sing of that travel, expecially 
of the travel that leads the peasants to their favourite haunts, 
they might trudge to Hardwar or to Allahabad for a Kumbh, 
but they were happy if they went to the nearest shrine on a 
river or on a nearby hill, and they walked singing songs,, 
singing hymns, almost in a trance, and I sing of the routes 
they take and 1 sing of the inns which fall on their way, 
where weary with travel they arrived, to be greeted by food 
and water and rest, where no one was ever turned away, 
where even the poorest of the poor was fed, or sheltered, woe 
be to the man who turns a traveller away from his door, maybe 
he is only a charlatan, it is not for you to decide between the 
charlatan and the saint, the man who knocks at your door, 
that man, has come to you in need, it is not for you to sit in 
judgement over him, lay off judging, leave it to those whose 
job it is to judge, you feed lUm, give him water, let him rest 
under the tree at your door, for he is only using you as a 
post, you are not his goal, your food or your water is not his 
goal, his goal is his God, to find whom he left his home, 
began this trudge, and if you feed him and give him water, 
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replenish him for his onward journey, you make him whole 
for his mission, and in the process you take part in that 
journey yourself, he who feeds a weary traveller and puts him 
up on his legs again to walk on, he himself walks with,him, 
and these resting places, these inns, these dharamshalas, and 
sarais, are what life itself is, a short resting place, after having 
replenished ourselves we’re on our way again, whereto, who 
knows, who can tell, but having so journeyed here, stayed a 
while and then leave behind those whom we have loved and 
pined for, whom we must leave behind, say a final farewell, 
never to meet again, never to see, the spirit they say 
wanders around its place of dwelling, wanders and flutters 
around those it has known and loved, it comes back and 
haunts these places and people, but what is its place of 
dwelling, who are the people it has known and loved, surely 
not this petty house, this petty room, or this or that person, 
all right these too, but if it does wander and flutter, it must 
wander around all the places it has known, aU the persons, a 
sojourn of a few years can’t be called its only home, it 
must have had other homes, known other faces, and what of 
its eternal dwelling place, its eternal home, and the eternal 
face it will come to see one day, surely that is the logic of the 
whole, you can’t abstract what pleases you and play it 
up, if the spirit has had homes, there must be an eternal 
iiome towards which it moves, an eternal person it is bound 
to see one day, so you sojourner, go nimbly on this endless 
journey, cherishing the rest you have had, the winds and the 
rivers and the trees you have known and the dances and the 
music all put together, and go your way, don’t falter, journey 
is your destiny, transformation is your role, transforming and*' 
getting transformed, there 1 have sung enough of the pilgrims 
and the pilgrim routes and the inns along the pilgrim routes 
where the weary travellers undo the packs at their back, lean 
against a tree or a wall by the wayside or a stone and review 
and replenish themselves, and I sing of the sounds of life, no 
not of the songs, I have sung of them and of music, I sing of 
the sounds of life that come to you as you sojourn forth here, 
the sound of the wind, the murmur of the rivers, the flutter of 
the trees, to be sure, but other sounds which constantly invade 
one from sunrise till sunset, the sound of the cock crowing, 
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of the lowing of the cattle, either when they are being driven 
to the fields or when they are being milched, how naughty 
these cows can be, how smugly they stand when they are 
being milched, knowing full well the milk being extracted is 
not for their calves but the calves of the world, watching with 
their big black eyes the milkman, and lowing deeply, saying all 
right, take what you can, we’ve abandance of it, after we have fed 
our calves, take whatever you can, we’ll share, we’ll let you have 
what you want, we believe in sharing, we believe in giving, when 
the forest blooms, it does not lay its hold on what its bounty 
has brought forth, the flower and the fruit, take whatever you 
want, it says, that’s real living, I’d eat and you’ll eat, too, my 
calf will drink and you will drink too, the birds will eat of the 
bounty of the forest and the man will eat too, and Gandhi 
loved the sounds that the milkman made while milching the 
cows, the sis sis of the milk as it hit his pail, and I sing of the 
sound of bangles on women’s arms, I surely am charmed by 
them, by those bangles, and when the woman bangs her 
arms together, her wrists, in play, in fun, she can take my 
heart away instantly, 1 go her slave for this life and for the 
lives to come, and 1 sing of the runner doing his morning 
run, of the athlete jumping a stile, the swish of his arms, the 
jog jog of his legs, the slosh slosh of his shoes, I sing of 
the sound of machinery, it is sound all the same, a 
pleasant sound, a bewitching soundt such as a train makes, the 
chug chug of its wheels,, the hoot of its engine, the whistle of 
the guard, the screams of the passengers who swarm the 
stations, thank you my English friends, not so much for the 
railways as for the new sounds the railways have brought 
here, 1 sure am a slave of those sounds and 1 
sing of them, and I sing of the sound in joy and I sing of the 
sound in sorrow, the sound in sorrow is so shattering, 
someone weeping out there, someone lamenting, someone 
calling out to those who are gone and lost, the infant calling 
his mother, but the mother has disintegrated, she will 
never come, or the mother calling an infant who is no 
more, the infant will never say mama again, the sadness 
and hurt of it, 1 sing of the suicide who got too tired to go on, 
I sing of those who ^fuled to have a full run, who were 
eliminated too soon, by chance, by accident, by disease, I 
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sing of them all, my song is not a hoorah nor is it a dirge, Tm 
singing of India, of this land, the mother whose child 1 am, 
and what is lost and gone, what shreds the hearts and tears 
it into bits, I weep for it and sing while 1 weep, why should 
such things be, why should infants pass away while their 
parents still breathe, that surely is a blasphemy, answers 
to such riddles we have none, and when I sing of the sounds 
of sorrow I sing of the riddles that these sounds bring alive, 
the riddles of demise and decay, which I must come to terms 
with, I know my foot is no longer suspended in midair, 1 
have brought it down, I have left behind the woman with the 
azure eyes, I have taken a step forward, but now the other 
foot is in mid air, how can 1 go on, go on though I must, 
unless 1 admit these riddles, nodding their heads at me from 
the wayside, bewailing of withering away without a sigh, of 
drooping and decay and dissolution, of capitulation and 
cessation, of giving up, of checking out, of going off, of 
turning moribund, of being pushed out of plenty, of being 
kicked and shoved, as thought there were a vicious hunter 
somewhere bent on his kill, foreclosing your horizons and 
forcing you down into brimstone and lire, sealing you up in 
that cell, locking the door upon you and sitting atop like a 
pirate, ah my heart bleeds for the untimely dead, the warrior 
dead is honoured and enshrined in our heart, he never dies 
really, a Shivaji, a Rana Pratap, a Guru Gobind Sigh, how 
could one think of them but with glory, they are immortal, 
such dead, they live forever, but what of the millions in the 
hinterland, the nameless faceless dead, struggling, fighting 
one odd after another all their lives, the poor dead, 
who will remember them, there are so many of them,-they 
are bom just to die, and of the many faceless millions who 
pass away soon after birth, who are bom with twisted limbs 
or twisted insides, blemishes over which they had no control, 
which w^re given to them without their asking, yet for which 
they are instantly penalized, I sing of them all, who sojourn 
here sooner than soon^ briefer than brief, shorter than short, 
they will ever be remembered in my song, for while a country 
or a race is made and taken ahead by the warrior dead, the 
country is consolidated, its culture given its hues, its 
land its expectancy, by the unkno%vn dead, I sing of the 
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unknown dead of this land and of all other lands, for in that 
unknown death they are united, workers of the world unite 
say the socialists, a good statement, a positive statement, the 
workers should unite, who else will heed them otherwise, but 
the unknown dead are already united, and the funeral pyre 
that 1 saw the other day, or the day before that, where along 
with the body brought to the cremation ghat were not more 
than five people, how lonely the body looked, with only five 
mourners, don’t worry my dear brother in death, some even 
don’t have as many, count yourself lucky you at least had 
five, I have known of occasions when the dead had to in a 
way get up and walk themselves to the cremation ghat, there 
were so many of them and so few to grieve, after a 
plague, after a sweep of cholera, after a smallpox, the 
mourners too flee the land, leaving their dead by the 
roadside, and the dead man, or the dead woman, oh, yes, my 
darling you too, the dead child, they push themselves 
somehow, carried by the rain, or by the hurricanes that 
might come to help them, and dumped right on the 
cremation groud, goodbye brother, goodbye sister, goodbye 
little son, little daughter, your journey has not been in vain, if 
1 know anything I know this, the Journey of none of us is 
wasted, howsoever meaningless it might appear, for there will 
be those who will recall you, think of you, cherish your 
memories, weep for you, and sing of you, as I’m doing today, 
they may not have walked you to the cremation ghat, they 
may be no kin of yours, but they are your kinsmen in sorrow 
and neglect, they too are going through neglect, if not of the 
same magnitude at least of the same kind, and they know 
what neglect is, what pain is, and they include you in their 
pain, your sorrow and your pain makes you kinsmen and 
they will abide by you while they last, and after them there will 
be others, in each land, in each era, who will sing of the 
unknown dead, and I sing of those who sing of such dead, 
there now that part is over, 1 must hold back my song of the 
dead, 1 shall sing it one day, distinct from the present song, 
which is the Song of India, I talked of the dead only in as far 
the sounds of the dead, the sad laments which are constantly 
rising like smoke from our land, now here, now there, and I 
sing of the architecture of India, ctf the inns no doubt, but of the 
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castles and the palaces, they represent the rich, the power of 
the rich, and to that extent are reprehensible, but they also 
represent the imagination of our people, an imagination 
which saw things in the form of caves, domes, minarets and 
canopies, where in the world would you find something that 
might match the Taj Mahal, where in the world have you 
caves like the Ajanta and the Ellora, the men who hid behind 
those caves and mortified their flesh, the men who engraved 
those exquisite and infinitely precious paintings on their walls, 
is there any match for them anywhere except perhaps in what 
the Egyptians did with their pyramids, decorated and 
embellished them for the dead that were to lie there, only our 
caves were the haunts of the living of the land, who 
congregated there and thought of, pondered, the eternal ends 
of man, I sing of all such buildings, caves and shrines of 
India, and of the Red Fort, where now the Union 
Jack flies but where one day will fly the Tricolour, I sing of 
the man who built this fort, who built the present city of 
Delhi, I sing of these Moguls unendingly, there they were, so 
many of them, giving a lie to what the English flash around 
the world, India, they have advertised from the billboards, was 
never a nation, it was a pack of principalities, and we have 
made a nation out of them, that’s the line of their canard, 
they forget India was a nation even in ancient times, even 
when the great Vikramaditya ruled here or the great Ashoka, 
1 won’t burden my English friends, they become uneasy 
when too much history is flashed before them, four to five 
hundred years they can grasp, beyond that they begin to get 
uneasy, so I won’t quote them the great ancient kings, but 
the Moguls were so much closer, so much nearer, the 
Moguls it was the British fought and took the land away 
from, and what had the Moguls done if not made a nation of 
India, if not imposed upon the land a pattern, a design that 
could be recognized from Kashmir to Travancore, these 
Mogul emperors were great bigots, as all great emperors are, 
parochial too, but with a vision of a unified India, of one 
India, of one race, in spite of its difierent languages, in spite 
of its different customs and creeds, and 1 sing of the gardens 
and the palaces these Moguls laid out, the cities they laid 
out, such as Ddhi, such as the gardens in Lahore and 
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Srinagar, to remind us of the oneness that controls us, has 
ever controlled us from ancient antiquity, and towards which 
oneness we should aim and work again, and I sing of the 
laughter of India, laughter is human, all too human, no other 
species laughs on this earth, the monkey in the forest laughs, 
but that’s only jeering, Gandhi had a spot against the 
monkeys, only recently he had driven them away from his 
ashram, he could have as well exterminated them, he was 
quite ready, the nuisance and the annoyance they were, in 
spite of their alleged link with Hanuman, no, Gandhi had no 
love for monkeys, their laughing sounds were only mimicry, 
it was the human throat only that vibrated in laughter, that 
opened the mouth and went into a pealing no silver bells 
could imitate, the neck arched, the throat open, the teeth 
gleaming, the vocal chords throbbing, the chest pulling out, 
the ribs vibrating, the spirit soaring high, there was so much 
laughter in India in spite of its poverty, there was so much 
cruelty too, why must 1 be instantly checkmated whenever 1 
advance something innovative, I know of the cruelty, the 
barbarity here, must you remind me of it, non-violence 1 
propagate is meant to counter that cruelty only, he who lives 
by the sword will perish by the sword, maybe true, maybe 
not true, but he who lives by the sword will certainly perish 
by the smile, by a non-violent resistance to his sword, there I 
go bringing in politics again into-my song, once a politician 
always a politician, the laughter of India was unmatched, the 
young lads and the damsels, the children, the old veterans, 
when they laughed, they instandy turned winter into spring, 
misfortune into joy, and what teeth the Indians had, Gandhi 
was sorry he had lost so many of his own, but he had met 
men of seventy, men of eighty, with not a scratch or filling 
anywhere, all thirty-two of them still intact like they were 
when they first came out, I sing of these blemishless teeth, of 
those sinewy chests and throats, and those vocal chords 
which burst forth into this laughter, and I sing of the man 
who ^ves himself in laughter to another and 1 sing of the 
woman who gives herself, and 1 sing of the gurus and teachers 
of India, yes the gurus and the schools in which they taught, 
the great Vishwamitras 'and Valimikis and Dayanandas of this 
land, who resolved the scruples of their followers, gave them 
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guidance not so much on the hereafter but on the here and 
the now, who taught them discipline, the discipline which 
was a prerequisite for any self-denial, yes Gandhi 
remembered the story, he had repeated it to others, he himself 
had tried to operate like the legendary guru in that story, yes 
what’s the story, a man takes his son to a guru and says, sir, 
please help this son of mine, he eats far too many sweets, this 
is how the disciples open the conversation, the guru at this 
moment is holding court to resolve problems such as this one, 
of a man coming to him with a son who eats far too much 
sugar, the guru watches the boy for a while, contemplates for 
a while, laughs for a while, and says to the man, please bring 
him back a week later, and the disciple takes his son away, 
miles away maybe, and comes back to the guru after a week 
and poses the same problem before him, and the guru looks 
at the boy and says, eh my lad, don’t you eat too much 
sugar, it’s not good for the system, that’s all, and he tells the 
man to take him back home, the man immensely puzzled, 
immensely confused, little vexed too, if that’s all the guru 
had to say why didn’t he say so the last time they were here, 
and directly he puts the same to the guru, and the guru 
breaks into a broad grin and says, well my dear man till last 
week I myself used to eat a lot of sugar, how could I have 
told your son to abstain from something that 1 myself 
indulged in, I had to abstain from it myself first before I 
could ask anyone else to do it, that was a good story, and I 
sing of the saint who figures in the story and of the man 
who invented it, how can a guru be a guru unless he 
practices what he preaches, that was the direction Gandhi 
had taken all along, he was a votary of non-violence and in 
his own life he would leave out anything that smacked of 
violence, that provoked violence, even in the thought, violent 
food, violent clothes, violent talk, and 1 sing of the education 
these gurus have imparted us, my English friends, in the two 
hundred years this is the worst sin you have committed 
against us, you have defiled our own education and imposed 
upon us something to which we are not at all tuned, 
physically, mentally, spiritually, yes you have taught us 
English, taught me Eb^lish, but 1 learn your language only to 
dtfy you, you don’t Imow our language, after two hundred 
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years of living in India you still mispronounce, misspell our 
words, you can’t speak a sentence in correct Hindi or Urdu, 
we do better than you, we have learnt your langauge, but we 
refuse to learn or imbibe your customs, that’s why I’m now 
in a loincloth, yes I would wear trousers and jackets and top 
hats once, but I was not well informed enough then, now I 
know better, and I sing of all the great teachers and the 
gurukuls of India, the local systems of education, which 1 
shall introduce in free India at the earliest available time, and 
which I have already introduced in the ashram, Kusum was 
such a shining star, Gandhi’s old eyes went bleary when he 
thought of Kusum, she was such a gem, so unmatched in 
everything, he had known many other gems too, and had lost 
them all, old man, you are a lonely old man, no one has ever 
stood by you, except poor Ba, out of her obligations, or her 
sense of duty, anyway Kusum was gone, but Vikram was 
here, and I’m going to introduce these basic schools the 
India over as soon as India is free, if no one goes there, they 
will still stay open, not everyone goes to a library to pick up a 
book, not everyone stops at a water hole, yet these places are 
kept in the ready, for those who might want their need, so 
my schools will be there, for those who might want to 
savour them, or schools of the same kind, why should I 
attach my name to yet another hobbyhorse, I have several on 
my hands as it is, yet schools of this type, run by me or by 
others, schools in which India will come first, Indian customs, 
Indian manners, Indian culture, and the rest of the learning 
will be subordinated to that design, there now, my song is 
almost over, yet how can it be, once begun can a song be left 
in midair, it’s like taking a leap into space, 1 haven’t 
come back to the earth, yes I have yet to bring my other 
uplifted foot down, I come back to the earth only when the 
flight of my leap is completed, I’m in orbit so to say, I have 
flung myself into it and now I must obey its curve, yet a few 
tunes still remain, a few lines of the song, how can I complete 
the Song of India without a mention of its religions, I sins of 
them all, of Hinduism, of Buddhism, of Jainism, of Isbun 
that has come to take roots here, of Sikhism, the mother of 
such great faiths that India is, and 1 sing of their saints who 
went into meditations and samadhis and ever spoke of 
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tolerance, of amalgamation, of synthesis, I sing of the rishis 
who walked over burning coals and frozen ice to better, to 
improve themselves, 1 sing of the sulis, who sat by the 
wayside and chanted the name of God, these religious saints 
of India had given India its biggest single asset, of living in 
brotherly kindliness, yes they had given this country an 
enormous sense of balance, ah what a word, the balance, if 
he had not plumped for the spinning wheel which adorned 
the Congress flag, he should have gone in for a balance, a 
symbol of justice, of judiciousness, of insaf, that Urdu word 
sprung so spontaneously to him, my English friends you too 
talk of justice and 1 respect the judges of England who 
operate under the banner of a balance, yet has it ever struck 
them, while doling out justice back home, how unjust the 
very concept of an empire is, a people ruling over another 
people, appropriating its right to live as it wants, 
appropriating its culture and its customs, and making a 
mockery of the whole virtue of justice, what do your courts of 
justice amount to if you cannot see beyond the doors of your 
courthouses, there now, I sing of great religions and I sing of 
balances the world over, Gandhi was not certain who it was 
who had First invented the balance, he would ask Mahadev 
soon as they rested for the flrst night, was it the Chinese, the 
Egyptians, or the Indians, he would let the credit go to the 
others, let it be the Chinese, or the Egyptians, but what an 
instrument, what a gadget, Gandhi who was against 
machinery was not against a balance, you’re not agaiAst the 
wheel either, he reminded himself, and that too is a machine, 
you make do with whatever comes handy to you, don’t you, 
all right I make do, maybe I’m just a phony charlatan, but 
this balance is an instniment of dead precision, the beam will 
freely oscillate and come to rest where it should, unless you 
weighted the weights, or weighted the arms of the beam, they 
did that all the time in business, your own community, 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, the bunya community of 
Gujarat, the bunyas everywhere else in India, they all weighted 
their weights, they all took liberties with the scales, sold 
less for more, for just a few more rupees, but sold less they 
did, all their lives, and in the end hoped to be juded by God, 
weighed by God, correctly, in God’s mercy, no he was not 
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one of them, he thought them worse than felons, he would 
sooner die than mismanage his scales, yet what an 
instrument this balance was, once he used to be weighed in 
it, on religious and ceremonial occasions, and his parents 
would distribute the cereals he was weighed with to the poor, 
no longer did he subject himself to that delicacy, there was 
no one around, his parents were dead and gone, his comrades 
were too busy in their own affairs, gaining political footholds 
in the upcoming political hierarchy, the party that would rule 
India once freedom came, no, there, was no one around to 
indulge Gandhi in the delicacy of placing him on the scales, 
but did they know he himself placed his self on one of the 
pans each day, to be weighed against the known weights of 
his dharma, and always, my God, always he was found 
wanting, the side of the balance on which he sat shot high up 
into the air, and pull though Gandhi did, tug though he did, 
exerting all his might and pressure, clinging desperately to 
the cords to lower the pan so that the beam could rest on the 
pin at the centre, but no, his pan always remained dangling in 
the air, stubbornly, insistingly refusing to come down, how 
could it though, in it sat Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, 
Mahatma to the world but in the coun of justice a dried up, 
shrivelled old man, with faltering steps and faltering speech, 
who very often fainted and fell down, who stumbled and 
made tons of errors, whose sense of duty remained tenuous 
in spite of his best efforts to the contrary, whose 
understanding of his fellow humans was shallow, whose 
attempts at verbalizing his thoughts feeble, whose grasp of 
strategy of his opponents such as the British clumsy, whose 
hold on his own ashram, his own family, slack, whose sons 
had rebelled against him and brought him shame, whose 
ashramites took him no better than a crank, whose political 
opponents let him bark until he himself simmered down, 
no they took no heed of him, all right, this balance truly 
shows me up for what 1 am, and yet 1 will sing of it, here was 
an instrument which told no lies, religions of man might 
mislead him, his own instincts might mislead him, but a 
balance couldn’t mislead him at all, balances were invented 
to lead people right, «id 1 sing of the people who invented 
the balance, and lastly 1 sing of the great Himalayas, our 
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mountains which stand as sentinels, keeping a watch on us, 
guarding us, protecting us, offering us the rains we need, the 
rivers we need, offering us the winds and the trees we need, 
they all come from that reservoir of snow only, when summer 
comes, when the sun shines, down come gurgling the 
mountains to relieve us, to replenish us, that*s where our 
gods and goddesses reside and that’s where those of us, who 
come out right on the balance, can find a resting place, the 
great Yudhishthira went there only, the Yudhishthira who told 
no lies, the other Pandavas too reside there only. Lord 
Krishna played a great lecla with them, and he too is resting 
in these very old mountains, and I sing of them, I offer 
obeisance to them, I should one day be making a> pilgrimage 
that would take me there, when ail is done, when my duty by 
the country is over, when freedom is won, he had to walk to 
these mountains only, what solitary splendour they displayed, 
these Himalayas, each stood aloof and alone in his own 
magnificence, Gandhi wondered if they ever talked to each 
other, they stood shoulder to shoulder, and in that cold world 
of snow, didn’t they feel the need to say hello, shake each 
other by the hand, and whisper into each other’s ear, even 
the trees did that, whispering to each other, like the 
mountains the trees were rooted to the ground, they couldn’t 
walk, they couldn’t appropriate other people’s rights, their 
land, their houses, their womenfolk, that’s why Gandhi loved 
trees, for their reviving shades no doubt, shades under which 
the years of exiles and banishment were passed, the years 
while you were on your way, from here to somewhere else, 
from here to hereafter, yes he had the utmost respect for 
these trees, they were no empire builders, they sent out 
no emissaries to other peoples to hoodwink them, to talk 
them out of their possessions, whoever wanted the soothing 
touch of a tree he had to walk to the tree, there was an 
immense shantih in solitariness, and things and people that 
were solitary, who had the capacity to nmain solitary, 
functioned at a higher level of consciousness than the 
common run of people, who were ever looking for props to 
lean on, for those who might suffer in their place, that’s what 
it amounted to, this constant ur^e for assodational sorrow, a 
sorrow that diminished the purity of grief, it amounted to 
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nothing more than self-pity, and God keep him from self-pity, 
yes Gandhi loved these trees for their solitary dignity, and in 
the like manner he loved the mountains, yet when the wind 
picked up, or when they were loaded with fruit, the trees did 
bend towards each other, touch each other, as though 
whispering and confiding, as though passing on confidences 
and receiving them, they even leaned against each other, for 
comfort, for solace, yet Gandhi had seen no mountain bend 
towards its neighbour, big or small, who might be standing 
completely touting it, from its base in the river below to the 
summit that stood out majestically, going straight up into the 
heavens, no a mountain would consider it beneath itself to 
look right or left, to whisper or to nod, it was not created to 
nod to acquaintances or to friends and foes, it was created 
to stand there in its own splendour and stare through its wide 
dreamy eyes at the valleys that spread under its feet, at the 
people who lived there, reminding them of the folly of 
pettiness, the kind of pettiness which was the daily bread of 
these people, and the mountain was created to somehow 
sooth the pain of living of these people, by periodically 
sending out good winds, good waters, and good soil for the 
trees, which the mountain did, as long as it lasted, which was 
for milleniums, the history of the earth couldn’t be measured 
even in milleniums, but the history of man could be, give 
him as long a life as he wants, yes there were stories of men 
going in for elixirs that might hold old age at bay, that might 
hold death at bay, elixirs, formulae, potions, and the 
mountain would still be there, at the end of a man’s long life, 
standing in similar majesty for the other generations which 
would come into existence, slowly watching over their 
progress as they crawled the earth, offering them the same 
protection and hope, offering them the same solace, and in 
the tnd the mountain was there to receive you, to walk up to 
its bossom and rest there for good, walk up in your own 
discretion, when you thought the time was now ripe for you 
to go, that’s how Gandhi would like to end this physical 
demise of his, very much in the steps of Yudhishthira, and 
the great lord Rama, whose name he so constantly invoked, 
even politically, he wanted a Rama Rajya in India, he said, 
implying not a Hindu Rajya, God save him from imag^ing 
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he was even a wee bit better than his feUowmto who 
professed a difTcrent faith, they were ail alike, these Indians, he 
one among the many, no he invoked Rama Rajya for the 
sense of order that king possessed, for the sense of lespect for 
that order, in one way he treated his wife Sita shabbily, 
constantly subjecting her to this or that hardship, in another 
way, he was fair with her as with everyone else, he did what 
his public at large demanded of him, or what his sense of 
duty did, Gandhi remembered how fiercely would Kusum 
argue on this, what duty was and what it was not, who 
determined these coordinates, when did a failure occur, and 
how, and Gandhi had taken part in those debates with her, 
how foolish he was, could one argue about a sense of right or 
wrong, could one convince another about it, Kusum no 
doubt was asking no reassurances, yet Gandhi felt he 
shouldn’t have argued or encouraged her to argue, he should 
have let her wrestle with her doubts on her own, that’s how 
you did learn what duty was, that’s how you did come to 
know what was right and wrong, not by the prescription of 
another but by your own probings, Kusum was gone though, 
very probably she was wrestling with these problems on her 
own, she wouldn’t have taken his word on anything, she was 
not the type, she knew what a battle was, she knew what it 
meant to suffer, what to suffer and what to bear, she would 
come out all right in the end, which was mdre than he could 
say for himself, yes Rama too went to these mountains alone, 
though in the eyes of the world he walked into the waters of 
the river Saryu, the Saryu came from the Himalayas only, 
and instead of taking a path up the Himalayas, Rama had 
decided to swim up, or wade up, his choice, he Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi was hoping to see him there when he 
got to the Himalayas, there now, my song is over, I celebrate 
and sing of India, I sing of its winds, rivers, trees, temples, 
xdance, music, sounds of joy, sounds of sorrow, pilgrims, 
peasants, the youth, the old, the children, the men, the 
women, kings and queens, scents and fragrances, secular and 
religious teachers, its justice, its tenacity, its will to endure, 
there now, the o^er foot too has come to be earth, 1 must 
move on, I have to march 240 miles and reach Dandi, the 
whole countiy, the whole world is watching me, the saints in 
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the olden days, the mahatmas, produced miracles, instant 
remedies, there are those who profess to do this today as well, 
make you whole again, make you alive again, snatch you 
away from the jaws of death, Gandhi did not believe one bit 
in those miracles, so my Indian brethren, if after this Song of 
India that 1 have sung for you and this march that 1 have 
undertaken, you expect me to perform a miracle, to push the 
British into the Arabian Sea for their voyage back to England, 
then you will only be disappointed, 1 could perform the 
vanishing trick, disappear from the scene altogether, but I 
have jobs to do yet and that trick, that miracle, must wait a 
while, aside from that I can do nothing, I can’t walk on 
water, or feed the multitude, or clothe them, 1 can’t get up 
and move around once that you have put me in the grave or 
burned me to cinders, 1 don’t doubt the power of those who 
were able to do such things, I respect those powers, touch 
the dust of the feet of such masters, all I’m saying is 1 have 
no such powers, and I have no power to throw the British 
out of India either, I can only try, 1 can only pitch my faith 
against theirs, put myself and them on the scales of justice, 
yes 1 do believe in justice, in divine justice at least, and we 
will throw the British out and tip the scales in our favour if all 
of you were to lend me a small hand, you know I’m an old 
man, 1 cannot even walk without a stick, without a staff, I just 
hate the idea of it, when a man cannot walk on his own, he 
has no right to walk at all, his journeys are over, he better 
take the road to the Himalayas, what am I doing on 
this road to Dandi, pitching the might of an old man against 
the brilliance of the Empire, its brilliance and its youth, from 
his watery eyes Gandhi could see a British police officer on a 
horse, looking so fresh, so red, his skin burned copper, his 
legs tight against the horse’s ribs, his arms holding the reins 
tight in his hand, Gandhi could see even the hair on the 
man’s arms or on his legs, he was in khaki, the usual dress of 
the police, a khaki, half-sleeved shirt and khaki shorts, yes his 
hair, the hair of his body, how well groomed it looked, 
wd see the glint in his eyes, even though it was the glint of 
hatred, against this nasty old man who was causing him such 
trouble on an cRherwise peaceful day, it was also a glint of 
youth, how Gandhi, an old Gandhi, could fight this youth of 
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the Raj, Queen Victoria and King Edward were dead and 
gone and Kind George was old like himself but what raw 
youths did they send out to distant parts of the globe to kdep 
the Union Jack flying, ah, Gandhi felt so impotent, so 
outrageous about his age, why hadn’t he pitched himself 
against the British when he was young, why did he have to 
go off to South Africa and waste those years over there, no, 
they were not years 'wasted, South Africa was his training 
ground, that’s where he had perfected his weapon of combat, 
non-violence, satyagraha, he was happy he had gone to South 
Africa, he would go there again, the work there was 
unfinished, the fight there had to be continued, yes, in 
addition to visiting his English friends in Lancashire, he 
would like to visit South Africa again, and Gandhi made a 
mental note of it, yes but this old age, and this stick was a 
disadvantage, he had defied many things in his life including 
death, but he had not defied old age, he, his body, had 
gradually decayed, grown old, grown weary, he would defy 
this old age today, he was sick of the clutches he had to hang 
on to, he would throw this stick away and walk to Dandi 
unaided, and there, he swung the stick and hurled it into the 
air, instant panic at that, the crowd saying, look, the old man 
is up to his tricks again, the British police officer scowling 
and keeping his horse at the ready to charge, if the old man 
perchance was throwing his stick at him, he a symbol and an 
instrument of the Raj, and Vikram instantly caught the stick 
and put it it Gandhi’s hand again, please Bapu, take care, 
steady yourself, he said, and Gandhi smiled at the boy, yes, 
he won’t throw the stick away, maybe he should hang on to 
it as firmly as he could, without the stick he might not be 
able to walk at all, age had to be made concessions to, so he 
would lean on the stick and march on, but I tell you Vikram, 
it tears me to bits, that I should be so dependent on anything 
for my fight, which is a righteous fight, which is an 
honourable fight, yet ..they are young, those who run the Raj 
here, and I’m old, why can’t you grow up a little faster, why 
can’t you be a youth like that officer, then you could marshal 
the youth of India for me, you could take over from me, 
forgive me Vikram, what am I saying, you of course will take 
over when your time comes, there are others who could step in 
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before that, thousands of others, hadn't he told himself so 
often he was quite dispensable, the moment will thrown up its 
own man, so we will go ahead Vikram, but you do stay a 
little close to me, yes keep holding my hand, let me lean on 
you, you’re my real stick. I’ll lean on you, let’s move on then 
comrades, how many miles have we to go, you know where 
we have to stop each day, where we eat, where we rest, yes 1 
have sung of such places in my Song of India, there will 
always be places in this land, but will there be people, ready 
to die, ready to give up their lives for the cause. I’m sure they 
will be there, we will see tonight only, when we halt the 
march, we can see right now only, watch the throng, watch 
' the multitude that line the road, can 1 add a tiny coda to 
my song, a tiny rejoinder, Bapu is going to sing again, the 
audience roared, many in fun, Gandhi saw that and said yes, 
brothers, do laugh at me, I like when I’m laughed at, when 
I’m run down, but you were the ones who set me singing, 
and now I can’t seem to stop, the Song of India is over, there 
aren’t things that I have to celebrate any further, only 
something was nagging me, something that came right at the 
end, and the worrier that I am, the greatest worrier on earth, 
1 couldn’t possibly go on until that matter was resolved, 
this bit about the Himalayas, yes I sing to their glory, so tall, 
so great, so firm, so unbeatable they look and they are, but 
the bit about my going to the Himalayas, meeting Rama over 
there and the other Indian heroes, and staying with them, 
that’s the bit that is worrying me, I would like to take that 
out, glory be to the great Himalayas and let them stand as 
sentinels of India for centuries to come, but my final abode 
is not going to be among them, in my daydreaming I was 
losing the thread of reality, yes, that South Africa, didn’t I 
talk about that, didn’t I talk about one day going to South 
Africa again, the question Mahatmaji is one of priorities, life 
is finite, the time at your disposal is finite, you possibly 
cannot accomplish all, achieve all, no man before you 
has ever been able to do so, and you are not one bit a 
match for so many of them, and the question Mahatmaji is, 
given the choice, at the end of your life would you rather go 
to the Himalayas or to South Africa, Gandhi knew he was 
using South Africa as a metaphor, the British had ever us^ 
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Aliriqi as a metaphor of darkness, he, Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, was now using South Africa as a 
metaphor of human cruelty, of human intolerance, that was 
not dte only land where the weak were exploited, they were 
exploited the world over, they were exploited here, in India, 
and wherever the weak were exploited, wherever the weak 
were not given their due, where edifices were built by others 
on the labour of those weak, those were South Africas.on this 
earth, and given the choice would he beat a safe retreat to his 
mighty Himalayas, or would he rather go and visit one South 
Africa and then another, Gandhi’s whole frame recoiled at 
the proposition, that he should, affter years of self-discipline 
and self-denial, be even remotely considering this question, it 
made him bend his head in shame, and indignation, his 
answer was clear and unequivocal, he would place all the 
Himalayas on one side and go to South Africa, or one such 
South Africa, his life’s mission was not complete so long as 
there remained even one South Africa on this earth, he would 
forego eternity for the fight he had to continue, no he 
wouldn’t go to the Himalayas even after his death, he would 
like his spirit to roam the earth, and walk over its South 
Africas, there that’s what had been holding me back, 1 knew 
there was something at the back of my mind, this decision 
had to be made, this had to be stated, verbalized, the thing in 
which he, the stuttering and stammering Mahatma very 
often failed, this had to be verbalized and stated, this had to 
be even codified, here Vikram, I have never made any will, 1 
have no possessions, whatever 1 own, where 1 live, what 1 
wear, what 1 eat, is donated to me by the nation and returns 
to the nation after my demise, so I have never felt the 
necessity to make a will, but I would like to make one at this 
juncture, you have no ink or paper, 1 know, we are on the 
road, on our way to Dandi, and why would you bring ink 
and paper with you, but you have a clear head, you have a 
formidable memory, here put this down into the confines of 
that mind, that memory, and soon as we reach tonight’s r^t, 
or soon as we reach Dandi, you put it down on paper as well, 
i and bring the paper to me for my signature, and then you 
hang on to that piece of paper until the time comes for you to 
.display it to odiers, yes, there, arc you ready, I want to 
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dictate my will, 1, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, son of so 
and so, aged so and so, resident of such and such place, don't 
smile Vikram, that’s how court documents go, and you this 
instant are taking down a court document, not on court 
paper, but on the scroll of your mind to be later transc'ribed 
on court paper when you will, 1, Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi, son of so and so, aged so and so, resident of such 
and such place, his occupation being nil, whose current 
address being nil, without any pressure or coercion on me, in 
full control of my physical and mental faculties, do hereby 
aflirm that, come, stop it Bapu, stop this game, you 
want me to cry, said Vikram, Gandhi patted his head but 
said, no this is no game, Vikram, this is real, 1 am dictating 
my will to you and I want you to make a clear note of it in 
your mind, 1 do hereby affirm, that after my death, no special 
homage be paid to me, that my body be not embalmed as I 
have heard it whispered in some quarters, that it be cremated 
in an open field like the body of any common Indian, and 
that afterwards while some of my ashes be thrown into the 
Ganges, the bulk of them be immersed in all the rivers of 
India, or scattered in the Indian fields, if money permits, if 
arrangements to that eflect can be made, some of my ashes 
be sent to the Phoenix Farm in South Africa where the 
story of satyagraha began with stalwarts such as Kallenbach, 
never mind who Kallenbach was, Vikram, you will read about 
him one day, you keep noting down the will and save your 
questions till the end, yes, and no memorial be built to me 
except to show me as a traveller with a staff in hand, as I am 
today, let that be my abiding picture, my abiding monument, 
yes, that seems to be all Vikram, I should add a few more 
items to the will but that seems to be all 1 wish to say, I wish 
to be remembered as a wayfarer, that is the image that fits 
me the most, and let me add a supplication, that oh God, if at 
all you are watching over our destinies, and I know you are, 
please God, let me die as a traveller in your service, if ever 1 
die of sickness, or of all illness, or of a weakness of the body, 
if ever I die even of a boil on my body, 1 will consider my 
prayers and my penances wasted, let me die in harness, in 
full glory as a man who is busy in your service, in your 
honour, let me die at a prayer meeting if you will, since a 
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prayer in your honour I regard as a journey, but it will be 
better still if I died on the road, away from my ashrams, 
which are like fortresses where 1 am pampered and protected, 
let me die on my wanderings, in the service of the 
meek, yes, Vikram, will you make this a clause of the will, 
make it the preamble, that the wayfarer pleads before God to 
let him depart the world as a wayfarer, and add all the bits 
I’ve already said, and you get this document ready soon as 
the march is over and bring it to me for my signature, and 
for safe custody you give it to Ba, or you give it to, send it 
over to, your mother, to Kusum, who has looked after me as 
lovingly as Ba, there, namaskar my brethren, namaskar my 
sisters, of Ahmedabad, I take leave of you for good, my 
sojourn will have to be some other town after Dandi, some 
other ashram, 1 do not know where, but India will be free, 
you will be free, I promise you that, the Tricolour will soar 
high in the skies, I promise you that, Om shantih, Om 
shantih, Om shantih. 



Part 3 

CHOICES 




Chapter 10 


The study of history is a study of the alternative choices open 
to a people at a particular time. It seems as though the shape 
of events is forged by the larger choice. Yet the smaller choices 
appear small only in retrospect; at the moment of their 
manifestation, they are as significant and compelling. People 
who follow the other choices than the principal one deserve 
respect. It is the sum of choices that determines the course of 
history and not any one of them in isolation. 

In the India of 1930-40, Gandhi was one such choice—the 
major choice in terms of the numbers he attracted to his 
non-violent movements and the awakening he brought about 
amongst the masses against British imperialism. There was 
not a village in the whole of India in which the Congress did 
not operate, and its membership, from a mere half million at 
varying levels of its struggle, had by the end of 1939 risen to 
be a full five million. For most villagers there was no other 
national flag but the Congress Tricolour, no other national 
anthem than the Vande Mataram. When the British royalty 
travelled, it excited the curiosity of the urban elites. When 
Gandhi and Nehru travelled across the country, the whole of 
India sat up and watched. The badge of courage these days 
was not to carry a gun or a sword. It was to wear khaddar 
and to sport a Gandhi cap. People swelled with pride to be 
dubbed as freedom fighters. Their visits to their holy places 
ceased to have much meaning for them. Their new place of 
pilgrimage was the annual Congress session held now in this 
city now in that and thousands upon thousands attended 
those sessions. If the basic characters of a people could be 
changed, their basic assumptions and aspirations 
transformed, Gandhi had seemingly brought about this 
transformation amongst the millions diat swarmed this land. 

Yet beginning with the 30s, communalism, dreaded though 
the expression sounds, also became a viable choice which 
appealed to many, especially the Muslims. Though most 
converts to Islam were fnidally Hindus, they had converted to 
a set of ideas which had no indigenous roots. India’s other 
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religions, Hinduism, Budhism. Jainism, and Sikhism were 
products of this land only, and howsoever these communities 
might have wandered from each other, they had a common 
conceptual base. Islam’s thought and mode of operation was 
the product of Arabia. Nationalists like Gandhi believed that 
during the seven-hundred years of Muslim rule, a synthesis 
between Islam and the other communities had come about, 
and to a great deal this was true. The Hindus and the 
Muslims intermarried, adopted each other’s dress, customs, 
language, mode of greeting and salutation when they met in 
public. Under the British nile, the two further came together 
to resist the invaders; in the Mutiny of 1857, the Hindu 
sowars fought to put a Muslim king on the throne at Delhi. 
Yet when the possibility of freedom from the British became 
pronounced, the Muslims were jumpy. In a democratic 
India, they would be swamped by the Hindu majority. They 
were so cunning, these Hindus, they had even survived the 
Muslim rule and emerged inviolate: of all lands conquered 
by Islam, India was the only one where Islam failed to 
convert the majority community to its faith. What might they 
not do, once India was free, to wipe Islam out - altogether 
from here! And the Muslims of India started talking of a 
separate homeland for themselves. They were unsure of how 
this homeland would come about and what it would be 
called. Muslims were scattered all over India, geographical 
territories such as the Punjab and Bengal, where they were in 
a majority, were separated from each other by hundreds of 
miles, so how the hell were the Muslims of India to be 
salvaged? It was a goal which would eventually be beaten by 
the intricacies of logistics, but the idea of it appealed to the 
Muslims. And in the annual conference of the Muslim 
League in Lahore in 1940, the League openly came out with 
this as its political aim: a free India, yes, but a free Hindu 
India as one unit, and a free Muslim area as the other unit. 
A minority which existed in the ratio of 1 to 4 deserved to be 
treated as a separate race. There were nationalist Muslims 
such as Ghaflar Khan, Sheikh Abdullah and Maulana Azad, 
who till the last believed in the cultural synthesis Gandhi 
advocated, yet the Muslim masses were not with them. By 
1940, the Muslims even had a name for their separate state*^ 
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they wanted it to be called Pakistan, the land of the pure, of 
the believers. This choice of the Muslim masses was 
pesonified by Mohammad Ali Jinnah, a Bombay based 
Muslim lawyer. 

If the Hindu Mahasabha talked of a Hindu India, it did so 
in a confusion of parochialism. India as it existed was a 
Hindu India, what else could be added to it to make it more 
Hindu? Unless all Muslims and the other minorities were to 
be completely eliminated^—which was what the minorities 
feared the Hindus wanted. No other ethnic community, 
however, gave the call of communalism in the India of that 
time. And the cry for a Hindu India, coming from the 
Hindus, only strengthened the cry for a Muslim India. 

The third choice before the people of India surfaced only 
in 1940. After years of satyagraha and two mass 
movements, what exactly had Gandhi to show? Between 
1915, when he returned from Africa, and now, he had 
snatched from Whitehall only one political concession: the 
Government of India Act of 1935. After the Crown took over 
India from the East India Company at the end of the 1857 
Mutiny, India had all along been governed by these Acts of 
the British Parliament, the last of which had been passed in 
1919. But Gandhi had nothing to do in the making of that 
Act; it was based on the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
already suggested to Whitehall. When Gandhi was in England 
to attend the second Round Table Conference, the Labour 
government fell, to be replaced by a National government, 
headed by Ramsay MacDonald only, the former Premier. 
However, other voices in the new government, mostly 
Conservative, tightened the hands of Ramsay MacDonald and 
the second Round Table Conference failed. So did the third 
and the final Round Table Conference in the winter of 1932, 
which was again boycotted by the Congress. Yet under 
pressure from the Congress, the British came up with the Act 
of 1935. It offered popular governments at the provincial level 
but on the basis of separate franchise. The Congress resented 
the separate franchise but accepted office and formed 
governments in many of the provinces under the new Act. 
This was nominal power though—all major portfolios still 
staying with the Governors and their advisors. Indeed what 
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Gandhi had to show for ail his labour was a series of 
stalemates, and the true independence of India was nowhere 
in sight. 

When began the Second World War in 1939 with an axis 
of Germany, Russia and Japan. In 1940, Hitler ran over the 
whole of Europe and was poised to strike at England itself. 
Now was the time for the Indians to strike as well. The 
Viceroy committed India to war without consulting the 
provincial governments and the Congress governments in the 
provinces resigned at once in protest. But Gandhi had as yet 
no effective plan for sinother mass movement. He couldn’t see 
beyond the vicinity of his nose, could he? Hitler was all the 
time talking of a special race, the Aryans, and what were the 
Indians if not Aryans? The Soviet Russia was, by its ideology, 
committed to the fight of the slave nations against 
imperialism. And Japan—well, Japan was another Eastern 
brother. Who else could you count upon if not your own 
brother? Why wouldn’t India align itself with these powers 
and then confront the British? This was how the country 
thought in 1939 and through 1940, while Gandhi dithered. 
For once, he had lost the pulse of his people. As a popular 
leader, it was the greatest setback for him and to recover his 
hold he again travelled extensively and toured village after 
village. People folded their hands to him, they presented 
purses to him, but they didn’t open themselves to him. 
Gandhi, paradoxically enough, announced his countrymen 
were not yet ready for another mass movement. He confined 
himself to decorating his new Sevagram Ashram near 
Wardha, where he had taken his disciples from Sabarmati, in 
accordance with his Dandi vow. And he confined himself to 
writing for Harijan, as he had renamed Toung Indm^ out of 
his concern for the untouchables. They were not 
untouchables, they were special children of God—harijans. 
The concept was noble but the moment demanded a new 
direction to the people, who were clamouring for an 
aggressive strike. And came up the choice of violence, not of 
the old sporadic type, but calculated and collaborative 
violence against the British in combination with some of 
Britain’s other foes. Tliis choice was personified for the 
masses by a Bengal aristocrat called Subh^ Chandra Bose. 
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Bom in 1897, Subhas Bose had his education in Calcutta, 
and went over to England in 1919 to compete for the ICS, to 
which he was selected in 19^. He resigned from service a few 
months later while still under training, and returned to India 
to plunge headlong into the freedom movement, under the 
leadership of Gandhi only, rising to be President of the 
Congress in 1938. That’s when the break between Bose and 
Gandhi came. He had now watched two of his movements, 
having taken part in them both and been jailed several times. 
Gandhian method was too slow and non-productive; while it 
built character, it demoralized one as well—banking on 
character only as an anchor of despair. The break between 
Bose and Nehru was equally pronounced and occurred at the 
same time. Nehru felt threatened by the charisma of Bose, 
who had as handsome a bearing as he, even though he was a 
little on the plump side. Since the Congress had formed 
governments in many of the provinces, why couldn’t the 
Congress ministers, suggested Bose, move towards socialism 
at a faster pace? Gandhi and Nehru both balked at Bose’s 
phraseology. They at least did not see what Bose was seeing: 
the coming World War. He wanted, as the Congress 
President, resolutions clearly indicating what the position of 
the Congress in such an eventuality would be. It was going to 
be a global clash, and even the Congress struggle for freedom 
might have to take on a global thrust. Which global power 
had so far backed the Indian struggle? The Americans—what 
precisely had they done for India apart from posting a 
representative here? No, America acted as an ally of the 
British, for Indians after all were blacks and had the 
Americans treated their own blacks honourably? Since a 
more vigorous strike was not possible within the framework of 
the Congress, Bose parted company with it in 1939 and 
formed his own Forward Bloc—to march forward, to achieve 
forward rapidly. Though the two had never met, it was this 
speed, this pace of the freedom struggle, that Bhagat Singh 
had died for. 

As the year 1940 wore out, another conviction grew upon. 
Bose. Not only the further struggle against the British had to 
be a violent and a global one, it would have to be fought 
from outside India: it would have to be an assault on India 
by Indian forces, assembled outside India and backed by 
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friendly troops. Nothing that >ou did within the country 
made the slightest dent on the British. They had spread their 
tentacles in each sector of the country and had fortified 
themselves as far as Tibet, Burma, Afghanistan, and Ceylon. 
The Cellular Jail on the Andamans was not the only place 
of castrating the rebel Indians; they could as well be sent to 
any of the other wildernesses (Bose himself had served time 
in the Mandalay Prison in Burma). There was the possibility 
of going to the French and the Portuguese teiritories in India, 
but what could one expect there? They were imperial powers 
themselves and though they might not hand you over to the 
British, they would neutralize you all the same. Bose did not 
want to end up in such a hole. Each sign pointed towards his 
imminent and immediate flight from India and he was ever 
working out the escape routes he might take. He had to reach 
one of these Axis powers. His first preference was Russia, 
since the communists were confirmed well-wishers. He might 
go on to Germany or Japan from there, but he had to first 
get to Moscow. Friends met at his residence on Elgin Road 
in Calcutta, maps were consulted, new identities fabricated, 
passports and documents prepared, and false leads to throw 
the British off the scent rehearsed. Finally, in the December 
of 1940, Bose was ready to flee the India he loved so dearly. 

In Subhas’s house on Elgin Road, the two Boses faced each 
other somewhat incredulously. Both had the same wide 
balding head, the same rounded features, especially the nose, 
the same chubby chin, the same plump bearing, the same 
paunch. Both were of the same size, in height. The one wore 
somewhat smaller rounded glasses and since this was an 
important feature of Bose’s face, they were replaced by wider 
ones. Both were wearing a silk kurta and a silk dhoti and 
both had an expensive shawl on their shoulder. One man 
was slightly older than the other, but this did not show: the 
real Bose was forty-three, the duplicate one forty-six. After a 
countrywide search for someone resembling him, it was 
Joseph Daniel who had suggested the right man. Bose had 
visit^ the Punjab and met Joseph Daniel. He was now 
certain the only way out to Russia was through Afghanistan. 
Though British agents operated in Afghanistan, once he was 
in Kabul, he washout of India; the British did not have a legal 
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hold over that country as they did over Burma, Ceylon or 
Tibet. His plan was that two Boses be making that journey 
from Calcutta to Moscow and through two slightly different 
routes. The British would in all probability pick up the scent 
the moment he left his home, but twice the number of men 
would, be needed to track two of them down and this gave 
him all the time to maneouvre. Joseph Daniel had built a 
reputation for himself for bringing off spectacular feats. He 
was believed to be behind the attack on the Prince of Wales 
in 1922. When the whole of India was watching the fate of 
the'Trontier Mail in 1930, he it was who had burnt down the 
Ugoki church—something that had made as big a news. A 
year ago, in 1939, he had blown off a naval ship in Bombay 
which was repiorted to be bringing in a team of explosive 
experts to work against the revolutionaries in India. He had 
other dramatic achievements to his credit. Bose met him and 
it was Joseph Daniel who suggested the alternate route to 
Kabul—through Lambini and Kashmir. It was he who 
suggested the surrogate Bose—Rakesh. Rakesh looked almost 
like Bose and a little make-up would make him even more 
alike. Because of his long association with Charulata, he 
could also speak moderately good Bengali, which was so 
essential for anyone coming from Calcutta. The idea clicked 
with Bose. 

This evening was the test of R'akesh’s ingenuity. The Rama 
Krishna Mission was organizing a function on Vivekananda 
and they had invited Bose to give a speech. The speech was 
to be in EngUsh since many non-Bengalis, including 
foreigners, attended the Mission functions. It was decided by 
Bose to send Rakesh to this function to see how well his 
disguise worked. He would deliver the speech from a written 
text. For brief preliminary remarks, his Bengali was good 
enough to handle that. It was known that Bose was not in 
good health, so it was given out he would meet no reporters. 
A closer contact with the public was thus ruled out. Rakesh 
asserted he was ready for a doser contact even. 

Teeling nervous?* Bose asked Rakesh. 

*Not in the least.’ 

One of Bose’s nieces, a young giri called Ilia, brought in 
tea. She was to accompany Rakesh to the Mission office near 
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Goal Park. They wanted him to have no refreshments there. 

As Ilia placed the tray before Rakesh, he shook his head. 

‘You better eat something. The speech is to last for half an 
hour, and you might feel famished,’ said Joseph Daniel. 

‘Do you consider me to be as weak-kneed? Can’t I pass an 
evening without eating?’ 

‘Be practical, Rakesh.’ 

‘I am practical.’ 

He pushed the tray aside. 

The operation was a total success. Rakesh, Ilia and 
one. of Bose’s nephews reached the Mission premises in a 
car and were received by the head priest. A few pleasantries 
were exchanged in Bengali which Rakesh managed pretty 
well. He then was taken to the rostrum, from where he 
delivered his speech, highlighting the value of duty in society, 
about which Vivekananda talked to repeatedly during his life¬ 
time. The intonation was a little blurred, but then Subhas 
had been ill. That’s why the British had released him from 
jail, where he was sent in July for trying' to demolish the 
black hole monument in Calcutta. A sick man who was 
taken from the prison to his home in an ambulance, he 
couldn’t possibly have the same resonance in his voice, could 
he? Rakesh had watched Bose’s accent and he did not do too 
badly either. And at the end of the function, after further 
pleasantries with the head priest, he was driven straight back 
to Elgin Road. 

As the Howrah Mail thundered along from Calcutta to 
Delhi on the sixteenth of January, 1941, throwing Jet-back 
smoke into the black night, two Boses boarded it from two 
different points a few miles outside of Calcutta. One Bose 
dressed as an Indian monk in saffron clothes and a brovm 
shawl, boarded it at Asansol and was driven there by Ola in a 
black Ford. The other Bose, dressed as a Muslim business¬ 
man in wide pyjamas, long coat and a fez, boarded it at 
Gomoh, further out than Asansol, and was driven there by a 
nephew in a German Wanderer. The frunily at Elgin Road, 
apart from the niece and the nephew, was not ^en into 
confidence. Bose told them he was isolating himself in his 
room for meditation and food for him should be left outside 
the door—the nephew and the niece having agreed to eat that 
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food. The businessman Bose bought a ticket for Peshawar. 
The swami Bose bought a ticket for Delhi. 

At Delhi, the businessman Bose transferred to the Frontier 
Mail to go on to Peshawar. The swami Bose got into a 
waiting limousine there, and travelled by road to 
Pathankot—a distance of about three hundred miles. 

Accompanying the businessman Bose was a sturdy young 
man with long hair falling to the nape of his neck and a 
precisely trimmed beard. 

This young man too, like Rakesh, had been given his 
present guise at Calcutta only; he too had been brought there 
by Joseph Daniel. While different partners were to help Bose 
at different stages, it was felt someone strong and dependable 
should go with him all the way to Kabul and beyond. Joseph 
Daniel’s choice was Naval, the hardy and husky Sikh he 
had spent so many years training. 

Rakesh had a long chat with him in Calcutta. 

‘Where do you hail from?’ he had asked him. 

‘From Amritsar. From Ajitha actually, a village near 
Amritsar.’ 

Rakesh recoiled somewhat. 

*I knew a family there once. Thakur Shanti Nath.’ 

‘He is my grandfather.’ 

Rakesh recoiled again, watching him closely. 

‘A nice man, a very nice man-... hum, and what’s your 
father’s name?’ 

‘Sukhbir Singh. He was killed in a gurdwara riot when we 
were very small.’ 

‘I’m sorry. Didn’t you have an aunt who married a 
revolutionary?’ 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘As I told you, I knew Thakur Shanti Nath a little.’ 

‘Aunt Shyama. That no-gooder—the man she 
married—took no care of her. He was arrested for the attack 
on the Prince of Wales in 1922 and I donH know what 
happened to him. Aunt Shyama later married a Muslim 
merchant of Lahore and lives way down in Trivandrum.’ 

‘She had a child....’ 

‘Abha. She goes to a medical college in Bombay.’ 

Rakesh had a tug at his heart 

‘Have you met them recently?’ 
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*No. Our grandfather, Thakur Shanti Nath, he’s quite 
strict about these things. We have a large £eunily and he has, 
one after another, disowned half of it. He wouldn’t allow us 
to visit Aunt Shyama and Abha!’ 

He then gave an account of how he had met Joseph 
Daniel, and how his brother Cyan was in the Indian navy. 

Rakesh remained absorbed. Yes, it had only been doMoihill 
all the way. He was so out of touch—with everyone, with 
everything. 

‘Where do you mostly live?’ 

‘1 have a small place in Amritsar, dose to the Golden 
Temple. In Bazaar Mai Sewan. I woik as a driver—that is, 
when 1 do work,’ he smiled modestly. 

‘When was it that you last met your Trivandrum aunt?’ 

‘Oh, five or six years back. But you know they will all be 
coming to Lambini in a few months. Even our grandftither. 
The ruler has been having some tiff with the government and 
he is abdicating in favour of his eight-year-old son. That boy 
happens to be my cousin.’ 

Rakesh was genuinely surprised. 

‘How is that?’ 

‘Well, you see I had an unde, named Sunil. After his 
death, Aunt Kusum married Raja Vishal Chand of Lambini. 
Their child is called Amit. My grandftither and the others 
will be there for his investiture.* 

Vast spaces, vast stretches of time, vast rolls of events had 
gone by, and he had been left behind. Would he at all be 
able to catch up? 

‘Your family is a great one for remarrying.’ Rakesh’s heart 
was filled with rancour and regrets. 

Naval at once looked up, his brow knit in anger. Was this a 
statement or an attack? 

‘I mean two of your aunts remarried ftdrly quickly,* said 
Rakesh, smiling. 

‘Either you marry or have afErirs. The choice is yours,’ 
Naval said in a brazen tone. 

‘What’s yours?’ asked Rakesh rakishly, to calm him down. 

‘C^, mine is affairs’—Naval laughed. 

‘So is mine.’ 

They were laughing together. 
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‘Will you be attending this—eh, investiture?* 

‘Sounds big, doesn’t it. It will be a small affair—Lambini is 
a very small state, But 1 will be with Boseji, as you know.’ 

‘Ah, of course!’ 

He had another talk with him when they were being 
transformed into their new roles. Naval’s long hair was shorn 
and his beard trimmed, a razor lining its upper edges along the 
cheeks and its lower edges along the neck. He was rather 
easily changed from a good-looking Sikh to a good-looking 
Muslim. 

‘I say how long have you been in the movement?’ Rakesh 
asked. 

‘Does it matter?’ said Naval, scratching his new small 
beard and smiling. He was a muscular youth with an 
enormously fresh face. 

For many years now he had been going on similar 
missions. He was inducted into the Himmat by Joseph 
Daniel, when he was on a visit to Amritsar. Adrift after 
matriculation, he would often go to Amritsar and spend the 
day browsing in the library next to his school, Scotch 
Missionary High School (the same where his uncle taught 
once). Joseph found him reading Prem Chand there and had 
asked him if he would like to meet the real Prem 
Chand—who wrote so movingly about the poor. He took him 
from village to village but the elusive Prem Chand always 
gave them the slip. Until the boy was no longer a boy who 
had been taken for a ride. Prem Chand died in 1936, b]ut by 
then he had ceased to matter for Naval. Instead he had come 
to see in the Himmat a value of its own. Joseph Daniel used 
him in mission after mission and said facetiously: ‘In the 
discharge of each such mission, you meet Prem Chand.’ 
Joseph had used the same ploy on his twin brother Cyan, 
but the boy had instead joined the Indian navy. Shaking his 
head about Naval, Thakur Shanti Nath had sneered: ‘He has 
only taken after his father!’ But that too hardly mattered to 
Naval. 

‘It hardly matters,’ he said to Rakesh, vi4io was adjusting 
his new round glasses on his face. 

‘Quite. I vfBs only curiods.’ 

Since Rakesh was to play the diversionary role, he was 
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made to look more like Bose than the real Bose. In an 
astrakhan cap and long coat, Bose was virtually 
unrecognizable. But in the swami’s robes, with his head bare, 
Rakesh as Bose drew immediate attention. The moment he 
left Delhi, another car with cops in it followed him; no one 
suspected or followed the real Bose. Percy Wand, now the 
Resident of Lambini and also of the state of Jammu & 
Kashmir, was camping in Mirama, when he was alerted by 
the Punjab railway police in Delhi. A swami looking like 
Bose had just disembarked from the Calcutta train and was 
travelling to the Punjab in a car. Could he possibly be 
heading for Lambini? Could he possibly be Bose? Percy 
Wand knew for certain he was. 

A diversionary activity of ten days; that was the mandate 
given to Rakesh. Elaborate itineraries were prepared for them 
both. Bose’s own plan was simple enough. He was to go 
straight to Peshawar by train, and from there journey to Kabul 
on foot—crossing the Pamirs with the help of local guides. 
He must make it to Kabul by twenty-seventh January when 
he was due in court and when his escape was bound to come 
to light—if it didn’t come to light earlier. Rakesh was to 
reach Soviet Russia via Kashmir. He would go to Lambini 
from Delhi, from there to Srinagar, from Srinagar to Gilgit, 
and then passing over the Pamirs reach Tashkent in Russia. 
It was a diflicult route, with passes as high as 18,000 feet 
which would be snowed over during winter. Yet if this plan 
seemed suspect so did Bose’s own—crossing the Pamirs near 
Peshawar in January was as hazardous. And then the local 
caravans did go beyond Gilgit even in winter; it was the only 
available route for all travellers to Central Asia from that part 
of the world. It was Rakesh’s itinerary that had been 
deliberately leaked out and the scent of which had reached 
Percy Wand. Percy had been talking of a revolutionary 
hook-up in Lambini and Kashmir for years, and Bose’s name 
figured prominently in the intelligence he had gathered. After 
his promotion as Resident of both the states (he now lived in 
Srinagar), he had himself investigated the road as far as 
Gilgit. llie advantages of such an escape route were obvious. 
You were moving trough Princely India, where you could 
establish far more effective local contacts. You were moving 
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over mountain ranges virtually unknown, to the British—even 
if a British team tried to track you down. And then you 
passed straight from India to Russia, bypassing Afghanistan 
altogether; the Soviet .border almost touched India in those 
regions. Yes, Percy had been talking of such a conspiracy and 
after Bose’s release from prison a month back, he had been 
keeping a special vigil. He would soon have something to 
show for all his talk. 

Rakesh was actually not to attempt those high passes. 
Letters had been despatched by Joseph Daniel to merchants 
in Gilgit to expect an important visitor and arrange for his 
journey across the Pamirs to Russia—which letters had been 
duly intercepted by Percy Wand. For the purpose of 
camouflage, these letters would do. Rakesh was to stay put in 
Srinagar, until word came to him from Bose. Once Bose was 
in Kabul, he would openly seek support of the Soviets to 
cross into Russia. Rakesh then could do what he liked with 
himself.' He could rejoin Joseph Daniel to strengthen the 
Himmat. He could stay on in Kashmir and aid Mohammad 
Abdullah who was trying to topple Maharaja Hari Singh. Or 
he could return to Goa. 

For Rakesh, this was his last opportunity to redeem 
himself. After 1922, there had been only a steady decline. It is 
true green shoots ever grew out of Charulata’s navel, nodding 
and beckoning him. Yet he had a wife living somewhere, 
hadn’t he, with whom he had taken sacramental vows. Had 
he bothered to find out how she was doing in the last 
eighteen years? After Charulata, the string of Goanese 
mistresses and Goanese liquor had dragged him further into 
the slovenly and the commonplace. Was it for this he had 
left his teaching career in Amritsar? For this given up a 
caring father and mother? He had not met them for ages, 
they were as good as dead for him—if that could be good. He 
reached the limits of self-pity when he thought of Abha. The 
girl had a squint, she needed protection against the ravages 
of time, what protection had he provided to her? He had 
heard of Shyama’s hiarriage with Zahir (Naval had only 
reconfirmed it). Abha, or whatever her MusUm name was—if 
she and Shyama had converted to Islam—would now be 
twenty. She might have a squint but she had an assertive 
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little head. How had that head shaped up in the meanwhile? 
He had only to get on a train and go to Trivandrum but he 
put the thing off each time he thought of it The 
revolutionary of the 20s, who wanted to take the masses 
towards egalitarianism, had by the end of the 30s become a 
dull squid who couldn’t manage his own sense of direction. 

When the call from Joseph Daniel came, Rakesh knew this 
was his last chance. He had to shake off the slough and 
emeige glorious still—at least for the sake of the people he 
had let down, especially his daughter. He could face her only 
after he had redeemed himself. He would then give up Goa 
and go away from here—back to the Punjab. There was 
something in the tropical Goanese air which made you 
indolent He would work for Bose and reestablish his image. 
In revolution alone lay India’s and his own future. He won’t 
be foolish enough to lose sight of that a second time. 

Bose travelled as Mohammad Ziauddin of Empire of India 
Life Assurance Company, permanent address Civil Lines, 
Jabalpur. Rakesh travelled as Swami Hirananda of Life 
Eternal Muth, permanent address Lakshman Jhoola, 
Rishikesh. Percy Wand in Mirama was assisted by Colonel 
Cutlass, who was seconded to this assignment from his 
regiment at Nasirabad (which he now commanded) at Percy’s 
request; the two had established a rapport between 
themselves years back at Wazirabad and had occasionally 
corresponded with each other. Percy’s plan was not to arrest 
Bose right away. He had violated no law by leaving Calcutta 
and until twenty-seventh January, when he was due in court, 
he was a free man. Percy was keen to find out his other 
connections and then make as big a catch as possible. He 
had however sent cables to Lahore and Calcutta and a 
grateful government knew all the while where Bose was and 
never got too anxious. 

When Rakesh crossed over to Lambini in the ferry, he was 
met by an associate who took him to a house r^ht on the 
Nabhi, the small stream. 'You have had a long Journey. 
Please eat and rest. We leave early tomorrow.’ 'Is everything in 
order?’ enquired Rakesh. 'Absolutely.’ 

A little later there was a knock at their door. 

'Swami, my friend and I are tea planters fft>m Assam 
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vacationing here. We have heard of your eminence. Will you 
be giving a discourse in Mirama and can we attend it?’ said 
Percy, when he and Cutlass were admitted to Rakesh’s 
presence. Cutlass was in the civvies and both were squatting 
on the durree in the room. 

Rakesh at once identified them from Joseph Daniel’s 
descriptions. 

’Our meetings are open to public. Anyone can attend 
them,’ he said gazing ste^ily at Percy. 

Percy watch^ Hirananda’s wide forehead. He watched the 
round^ features. He watched the huge spectacles. He 
watched the heavy Bengali vowels. 

’We have been stopped before. Hinduism tends to be 
particular.’ 

’No one is ever stopped by us. And you are so ignorant 
about Hinduism?’ 

’Perhaps I am.’ 

‘You arc, my son, you are,’ insisted Rakesh, adding to his 
uneasisness. 

The first couple of days were the most crucial. Bose must 
have that much time to reach Peshawar. Stay away from 
crowded places during these—Joseph Daniel had 
warned him. 

‘But to attend my discourses,’ Rakesh continued, ‘you will 
have to come to my ashram in Rishikesh. Here I’m on a 
pilgrimage to some of the shrines in the valley.’ 

‘Where is your ashram, swami?’ Percy was as relentless. 

‘In Rishikesh,’ Rakesh fixed him with a stare. ‘On the 
banks of the Gangies, near Lakshman Jhoola.’ 

Percy Wand had heard of none of these places. The man 
was in any case lying, he knew. 

‘All right. May we join you while you are meditating?’ 

‘Meditations are done in solitude. But if sitting around 
near us brings you some peace, you may.’ 

‘Thank you, swami. How long will you be stopping in 
Mirama?’ 

‘Just for the night. Tomorrow we camp in Jammu.’ 

He mentioned a sarai in Raghunath Bazaar. It was a quiet 
inn and he was unlikely to draw attention there. 

‘We ourselves will be in Jammu tomorrow. May we attend 
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on you?’ 

^Decidedly. Come around five in the evening.’ 

They bowed and left. The conversation had throughout 
been conducted by Percy. Cutlass only looked on. 

At the dak bungalow in Mirama, Percy slapped Cutlass on 
the shoulder and said in a high pitched voice. 

‘Didn’t I tell you it is Bose! We will see how the bastard 
gets away from India. We will have to stay close to him, 
^ough.’ 

‘We will stay close,’ said Cutlass, opening a bottle of 
whisky. 

‘Whisky?* he asked Percy. 

‘Yes, brother. And make it strong, old boy.’ He again 
slapped Cutlass on the shoulder. 

TTie coarseness of Percy—the way he swore, the way he 
gestured with his hands, the way he slapped you—irritated 
Cudass. 

Percy added a dash of water to the whisky Cudass had 
poured for him and drank it down in large gulps. 

‘Ah, the only way one can survive this horrid land.’ 

He picked up the bottle, pured for himself another even 
larger drink, added water to it, and went and sat down on a 
deep reclining chair which are so common in all dak 
bungalows. He spread out the folded arms of the chair to 
make a footrest, put his feet on it, and leaned far back. He 
put his drink next to him on a small table. 

‘I have another way of dealing with it,’ said Cutlass. 

‘And what’s that?’ 

‘I imagine I’m still in England. I look out the window and 
imagine I am in London.’ 

Percy began to laugh. 

‘I imagine I would take a turn and will come upon Marble 
Arch. And next to it is the Hyde Park. And along the Hyde 
Park runs Bayswater Road....’ 

Percy was roaring with laughter. 

‘You are nuts, old boy. How can you transfoim the dirt 
outside into London?’ 

‘I just fool myself.’ 

‘You army blokes are real nuts. What cock-and-bull stuff 
can yoii concoct!’ 

Cutlass shuddered. They had to spend two weeks together 
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and he was already finding him intolerable. He wondered 
how he was drawn to him at Wazirabad. 

' ‘Shall we send for some food, old boy?’ 

‘Don’t call me, “old boy.” Why not call Alan? Or Cutlass?’ 

‘All right. Cutlass boy, don’t be so uptight. Wouldn’t you 
like to eat?’ 

‘I am not hungry yet.’ 

‘Mind if I go ahead? I can eat while you watch.’ 

And he shouted for the chowkidar: ‘Koi hai?’ 

Percy took a batch of policemen in plainclothes to that inn 
at Jammu the following evening. He was certain Bose would 
be conferring with his associates and he wanted them all in 
the net. The policemen waited in a vehicle while Percy and 
Cutlass went inside the inn. They found Rakesh alone, sitting 
on the ground of. his room and meditating. There was no one 
around him. Rakesh once again thoroughly enjoyed their 
discomfort and in a cursory way motioned to them to sit 
beside him. After that he closed his eyes and kept them closed 
for the major part of an hour, until the bones of the 
Englishmen were aching on the floor. While Rakesh watched 
their distress and annoyance, he also mused about himself. 
He had arrived in Jammu early, lunched with some of his 
comrades and stationed himself in padmasana on the floor of 
his room, expecting the Englishmen. 

Yes, that part was no problem, he could handle that well, 
but what the heck was he doing here anyway? Circumstances 
had once again thrown him in the path of Thakur Shanti 
Nath and his family. Shouldn’t he be chucking this and 
meeting Kusum in Lambini, or travelling south to meet Abha 
and Shyama? He had become morose in Mirama itself and 
kept urging his comrade to drive faster and faster—while they 
were on their way to Jammu. A demonic glitter issued from 
his eyes and he seemed hardly human. The young comrade 
was scared of that look of his but dared not ask him 
anything. Faster, faster—he had uiged him. 

He finally arose from his seeming meditation and aspersed 
Percy and Cutlass with the holy water he kept in a tumbler 
near him. He almost bathed them with the water. 

‘Did you enjoy the meditation?’ he asked. 

‘Quite,’ answered Percy uneasily. 
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‘You must keep your legs crossed and your eyes dosed 
while you are meditating,’ Rakesh admonish^ them. 

‘We tried our best,’ said Cutlass. 

‘That wasn’t enough.’ 

‘Sorry, swami.’ 

‘Where is your companion? And your other friends? Don’t 
swamis normally congregate in groups?’ asked Percy. 

Rakesh smiled. The Englishmen were certainly stupid if 
they imagined he would give away prized associates to them. 

‘What’s more important for you? My associates? Or the 
peace of meditating along with me? 

‘The peace, surely,’ said Percy swallowing. He had said so 
in Mirama. 

‘Well, if you want more of it, join me in Kud tomorrow.’ 

From his rear view mirror, the comrade driving Rakesh 
could see another car following them, while they sped to 
Kud. Once again, Rakesh was fighting a private battle with 
himself. What was more important: to annihilate the British 
or to find oneself? Not to let Bose down was important, he 
murmured to himself. Ah I won’t let him down, I won’t, but 
what’s eventually more important, he continued to murmur. A 
demonic glint began to issue forth again from his eyes, as he 
urged his companibn to drive faster and faster. 

Going at breakneck speed, taking hairpin bends, climbing 
up sharp gradients and climbing down, they reached Kud in 
the afternoon. It was a two-hundred-mile long stretch, from 
Jammu to Srinagar, winding up and down, and travellers 
invariably scheduled a stop along the way, generally at 
Batote, half way along the line. Rakesh had elected to stop a 
few miles short of Batote since Kud was more quiet and 
almost deserted. As they pulled into a hotel there, the car 
following them pulled into the dak bungalow next door. 

In Kud, Rakesh received word Bose had safely reached 
Peshawar and was now on his way to Kabul across the 
Pamirs. So Bose was making it, after all. What about he 
himself? How best could he rehabilitate his own image? And 
the two Englishmen, who had been trailing him, came up in 
his mind as an easy target. He must eliminate them, to show 
that there' was muscle in him still. That Rakesh was still 
Rakesh. He brooded upon it through the night. 
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The next morning, the Englishmen were astonished to see 
what was going in the yard of the hotel. Percy had positioned 
himself near a window with his binoculars since dawn; 
Cutlass took tuins wi^ him in keeping the vigil. They saw 
the swami emerge around ten, dres^ up not in the safiron 
robe but in trousers and a heavy jacket. He was wearing heavy 
leather shoes and gloves and was holding dark sungk^s in 
hand. ‘What did I tell you!* whisp>ered Percy to Cutlass. They 
also saw two youths with him. And they saw them all setting 
out on foot. On foot—when they had a car with them! 
The youths too were dressed up in heavy woollens. ‘What did 
1 tell you!* whispersed Percy in triumph. His accomplices too 
were slowly surfacing. Percy right away alerted the police 
party that was with them, while continuing to watch through 
the binoculars. 

It was freezing cold at 6,000 feet but Swami Hirananda 
seemed untouched by it. Soon his party got off the road and 
began climbing the Patni mountain that separated Kud from 
Batote. They saw Percy and Cutlass trudging behind them. 
Rakesh had been getting into shape^—he was jogging three 
miles a day in Calcutta—and he found the climb no strain. 
Local travellers had cut a path across the face of the 
mountain, almost steps into the solid rock, and he nimbly 
jumped from one step to the next. The two local boys were 
also doing well. 

As they climbed behind them, Cudass asked Percy; 

‘Are you sure we have the right man?* 

‘Why?* 

‘I mean he is wasting so much time—mediating, climbing 
mountain passes. He should be in a hurry to move on.* 

‘He is in a hurry, old boy. The speed at which he has been 
driving!* 

‘Why should he be climbing this mountain when he has an 
automobile with him?* 

‘Training, old boy. Part of his training. The mountains 
beyond Srinagar are far more perilous.’ 

At the top of the pass, Rakesh took a deep breath and sat 
down, filling his lungs a number of times rapidly with the 
pine-scented air. They saw the two Englishmen dimbing the 
rock face, and Tj^ian, one of the boys s|dd to Rakesh: 
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*We can finish them off by rolling a boulder down on 
them. They could have just slipped off the rock hice!’ 

‘Just the two of them?* 

‘May 1 ask you, sir, why have you taken this detour?’ said 
the comrade who had driven him from Jammu. 

‘I don’t know. Tapan here’—he pointed towards the Kud 
youngster—‘said there was an excellent bungalow at the top 
and I thought we might spend a day here—resting and 
planning.’ 

‘We could have reached there by car, sir,’ said Tapan. ‘The 
motor road goes by its side.’ 

‘Ah, but this is such a beautiful mountain.’ 

‘That it is,’ agreed Tapan, with local pride. 

‘You know what, boys. I’m going to confront these 
Englishmen,’ said Rakesh. 

‘Sir?’ 

‘I’m going to call their bluff.’ 

‘To what end, sir?’ 

‘I don’t know. But that seems to be my present mood.’ 

‘Imagine our surprise,’ said Rakesh, as Percy and Cutlass 
reached the top and slumped near him. 

‘We told you,’ said Percy, fighting for breath. ‘We want to 
gather some wisdom from you.’ 

‘For which you had to chase me all the way up to this 
pass? Why are you following me, Mr Wand? Why you. 
Colonel Cutlass?’ 

‘What are you talking?’ said Cutlass. ‘We are only tea 
planters from Assam.’ 

‘Can we cut that out, please?’ 

‘All right,’ said Percy with forced rhetoric. ‘If I’m Percy 
Wand and my friend is Colonel Cutlass, then you are Subhas 
Chandra Bose.’ 

‘Well, actually I am,’ admitted Rakesh readily, going into a 
loud laugh. And he extended his hand to Percy^— 

‘Let’s be friends.’ 

Percy started at his firm grip. 

Rakesh shook hands with Cutlass as well. 

*Now, that the masks are down, let’s see what we are after,’ 
said Rakesh. *What do you want of me, Mr Wand?’ 

‘You are fleeing India and we are here to prevent you.’ 
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Rakesh thought over this for a while. 

*You are right. 1 was fleeing India, but I have abandoned 
the plan. 1 left Calcutta with this idea, but the cold in the 
valley has dispirited me—* 

‘It hasn’t disprited you from climbing this mountain,’ said 
Percy. 

‘I did this just to be certain. It is too cold and I’m very 
nearly dead from exhaustion.’ 

He was breathing evenly though, talking evenly. 

‘No, I’m not up to it and I shall return to Calcutta by 
January twenty-seven when I have to put in an appearance 
in court.’ 

‘You shouldn’t have left Calcutta in the first place,’ said 
Percy. 

‘I know I was wrong.’ 

Percy lay on the grass, his tall lean back hugging the 
ground, his legs folded to a side. 

‘Would you allow me to arrest you?’ he asked. 

‘Not on my life. If you make it difficult for me, I could 
make it difficult for you. Don’t forget, you are at our mercy 
here.’ 

Rakesh had suddenly become hard like a rock and his 
voice was icy cold. 

Percy watched the Indians. They were, on balance, 
perhaps stronger than the two of them. Since they wanted to 
remain disguised as tea planters, they had left their weapon 
in the car. He said, though: 

‘A police party awaits us at the bottom of this mountain.’ 

‘We will take the consequences.’ 

Again Rakesh was hard like a rock and his voice was 
chilling. 

The army officer in Cutlass warned him of the danger in 
which they were. An unfamiliar terrain. Three strong men 
trained in martial arts and probably armed. No witnesses. 

‘What do you propose, Mr Bose?’ he asked, touching Percy 
by the elbow to keep him quiet 

‘I simply propose that Mr Wand and you don’t report me 
to the authorities for another week or so. I promise not 
to give you the slip. Around twenty-seven—a couple of days 
before actually—I’ll board the train for Calcutta at Jammu. 
You can go with me, and only when we reach Calcutta, may 
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you formally hand me over to the police/ 

He added: I’m in Jammu & Kashmir for the first'time in 
my life. I want to enjoy the litde holiday 1 have created for 
myself.’ 

The two Britons looked at each other, with Cutlass giving 
Percy a little nod of acceptance. 

For Rakesh this was not as precipitous a decision. He had 
been considering it for some time. Bose had reached 
Peshawar and was on his way to Kabul. He now felt it would 
be more productive if he let his assumed identity be known. 
He was not planning to go over the Gilgit passes in any case. 
The idea was to keep the British away from the real Subhas 
Bose. Rakesh could as well do this by being the guest of the 
British. 

‘You will have to move in with us at the dak bungalow and 
stay all through under our surveillance,’ said Percy. 

‘Agreed.’ 

Such a quick surrender should have bothered Percy but in 
his hope of entrapping a great revolutionary, he had blown 
caution to the winds. 

‘One thing, though,’ said Rakesh. 

‘Yes?’ 

‘You will have to leave my colleagues alone. They may do 
as they like, go where they like. You have nothing against 
them.’ 

‘All right.’ Percy knew his men would cover them, anyway. 

They shook hands on the deal and the party walked back 
to Kud by way of Patnitop, inspecting the solitary bungalow 
Tapan had mentioned but finding it too cold to stop there. 

The dak bungalow at Kud, where Rakesh shifted to 
appease Percy, pleasantly surprised him with its charm. Small 
grass covered the dope that separated it from the motor road, 
and around it and behind it were black pines, many of them 
going taller than the bungalow and almost hiding it. Made of 
wood and shingles, it was a whole square, with a verandah 
running all around it. In that, it was like any other dak 
bungalow. It was in the placing of the bungalow that the 
ingenuity lay. It rested on a high plinth, with only a narrow 
of steps going up to the deep verandah, ^e slof^g 
shhAgies resting on its props. The steps that led up formed 
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the only entrance to the bungalow and they were placed not 
up front but at the rear; the face of the bungalow was toward 
the mountain. When you came up to Kud, the bungalow 
looked from the road more like a sumptuous machan, 
elevated and fortified for hunting big game. Yet there was no 
big game int that forest, only the pines which spread till the 
crest df the mountain and beyond. Travelling along that 
crest, never descending below, staying on the roof of the 
world, you could go as far as Bhadarwarh and Kishtwarh, 
nearly a hundred miles to the east. Travelling west, you 
could go as far as Poonch, nearly a hundred miles the other 
way. llie rustling of the pines could be distinctly heard inside 
the living room, where the chowkidar had lit a roaring fire 
and laid out lunch. 

‘Are you sure you have the right man?’ Cutlass asked Percy 
again, while at lunch. 

‘Why?’ 

‘He gives in so easily.’ 

‘Doesn’t he sound plausible? 

‘Yes. But there seems something odd, I can’t tell you 
what.’ 

Rakesh ate mechanically and p^d no attention to the hum 
of the pines. They ceased to soothe him; there was nothing 
but placidity in them and he wanted to get away from here. 
This pompous Resident and his equally pompous friend who 
were stuffing themselves with food so smugly must go. 
Rakesh must bring off a feet of his own to reestablish himself 
in the Himmat. Joseph Daniel had given him the name of a 
Dogra jeweller in Srinagar—Kedar Nath Saraf. An active 
revolutionary in his youth, he had sobered up after marriage, 
settled down in Srinagar, and risen so high in his trade as to 
become the state jeweller to the Maharaja. But once a 
revolutionary always a revolutionary. Even now the Saraf 
helped when this party or that fighting the British 
approached him. His doseness to the Maharaja provided him 
a good cover; he was beyond reproach in the valley, his 
house beyond fear. Rakesh was supposed to stay with him 
when he got to Srinagar. Now he would have to lodge with 
these gluttons. Vet somewhere in the Kashmir valley lay their 
end—and by his hand. Ridcesh could see, he could sm^ that 
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end. ^Shall we move to Srinagar tomorrow, Percy boy?’ asked 
Rakesh, imitating the Resident’s style. 'If you like,’ answered 
Percy, quite annoyed at being so acldressed. 

A bus stopped at Kud late that afternoon. It was a bright 
sunny afternoon, even warm, and the hillside was suddenly 
echoing with female voices. Though there were a few 
matrons, the bus was packed with young women, dad in 
white saris or shaiwar*kameezes, and wearing heavy woollens 
on top. Exdted by the beauty of the dak bungalow, they 
raced each other there, uttered sudden cries and shrieks of 
joy, and collapsed in a heap under the trees. Some dragged 
the chowkidar from his hut and ordered tea. They thundered 
up the wooden steps of the bungalow and raced each other 
even in the verandah. Soon they were taking off their woollen 
wraps and sweaters and placing them on the railing or 
dumping them on the wooden floor of the verandah. There 
must be about thirty of them there but they had divided 
themselves into five or six groups. Streaks of lightning 
flashed across as they flitted around under the dark pines. 
And many burst into song, ignited or charged with a strange 
current. And the hillside became doubly alive as though it 
were a magic mountain, where every tree was emitting a 
strange light, twinkling like as many stars. 

Hearing the noise. Cutlass came out of his room and 
watched the girls. He found them a tremendous relief from 
the tiresome assignment he had taken on. Percy was stupid 
and Bose too smug. Why didn’t they hand Bose over to the 
authorities and be done with the silly adventure? Yet Percy 
was in command and he had to just bide his peace (God, did 
it take some biding!). He stood there in a comer of the verandah, 
stocky and muscular, his hair neady parted, fingering his 
mustache, and when the girls caught up with each other or 
dodged each other successfully in their race, he laughed with 
them. He fumbled in his pockets, took out his short pipe, 
filled it with tobacco from a pouch, squeezing and setding the 
tobacco with his sturdy fingers, lit the pipe with a matchsdck 
and began smoking it, pufl^g slowly and opening his lips for 
the smoke to exhale. 

Percy came out of his room and stood beside Cudass. 

'What nuisance!’ he growled. 
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‘Why, don’t you like giris?’ 

‘No, I like boys—if you must know.* 

‘Oh! Thank you for sparing me.* 

‘Don’t be too sure. You are here a while.* 

‘Come on, man, why are you in a temper? The giris are 
just having a bit of fun.’ 

‘They are disturbing my nap. I’ll order them off the 
property.’ He called for the chowlddar: ‘Koi hai?’ 

‘Take care. Dak bungalows are open to public. Days are 
fast changing and you can’t just order anyone off.’ 

‘1 can.... Koi hai?’ he shouted again for the chowikdar, 
who was nowhere to be seen. 

Rakesh too came out of his room. 

Percy didn’t call for the chowkidar any more when Rakesh 
joined them, but he stood there growling and grimacing. 

‘Abha, Abha,’ one girl shouted after another. 

Rakesh froze where he was, as though touched by a passing 
wizard. Had he heard it right? Could that possibly be? 

‘Yes,’ a tall girl replied. 

‘Come over here.' 

The two shared some secret, pointing at the men in the 
verandah, and burst into laughing. 

Rakesh was afraid to breathe. Could that really be? 

They were standing so close to the verandah Cutlass 
invited them over and ordered tea for them. 

‘Let’s share the joke,’ he said, oflering them chairs. 

‘Oh, nothing!’ replied Abha. ‘We two are from the Grant 
Medical college in Bombay. We have a bone teacher who 
looks almost like you—that’s all. With strong bones like you.’ 

The two girls laughed again, their eyes swimming with 
delight. 

‘I’m glad I remind you of something pleasant,’ Cutlass 
went on in good humour. 

‘You do,’ said Abha, trying to control her spurts. That 
teacher of theirs was ever falling over and hurting himself— 
hurting his bones! 

Yes, the voice, the slant of the head, the build were the 
same. Naval had said she was studying in Bombay. It was his 
Abha only, mused Rakesh. 

‘So, so. I look like your bone suigeon—and have strong 
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bones myself/ Cutlass was laughing, holding his pipe between 
his teeth. (The girls had said to each other, 'strong and 
clumsy!’) 

'You hail from Bombay?* he asked one of the girls. 

‘I do,* 

'And you?* he asked Abha. 

'I’m from Trivandrum. My father is a wine merchant 
there.* 

'Wonderful,* said Cutlass. 

The Englishmen nodded their heads graciously enough, 
while the girls were talking. 

The same, the same, Rakesh whispered to himself. She 
didn’t know him but she would instantly smell the criminal, 
in him, the dodger. Medical students were warned to watch 
out for the malingerers, for the defaulters. He might have 
hoodwinked Percy, who was as much a seasoned villain as 
he, but would he be able to hoodwink innocence? 

This was his daughter only. So slim, so beautiful, clad in 
a white sari. He especially watched the eyes. No squint 
showed, though she did wear rather high powered glasses. If 
you did watch closely, perhaps there was a little of it—very 
little. Yet she had a fine skin, her nose acquiline, her lips firm, 
and that assertive little head of hers had b^ome firmer on her 
shoulders—and even more assertive. She sat there with her 
neck cocked a little, pulled up and back. You better mind 
yourself, mister. You better watch your words. Rakesh’s eyes 
blurred, he hung his head and looked at his feet. He wanted 
to run from there. 

Precisely at that time, in the town of Srinagar a parade was 
being held in the back yard of a spacious bungalow on the 
Dal Lake. Twelve girls between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen were lined up and two men were going round 
inspecting them. One of them was a youngish lool^g man 
with red cheeks, a grizzly beard and a fez cap—Rahim Khan, 
Percy Wand’s butler. The other was in the white robes of an 
Arab sheikh: tall and heavy, who seemed to squat a litde 
under his own weight, and who while he went round the line 
of girls jauntily, also told the beads of a small rosary in his 
pug-shaped hand. ‘Well, well,’ he grunted. He stopped before 
a girl, lifted her chin and looked along the line of her nose. 
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He pressed the check of another with his finger. Or he 
passed his hand inside her shirt and felt her breasts. He 
didn’t fondle the girl. He felt her as one feels a game cock at 
the butcher before paying for it—fw weight, for firmness. 
‘Well, well,’ he grunted. ‘It is winter,' explained Rahim 
Khan, ‘otherwise you could have seen them with their clothes 
off.’ ‘1 can still see them,’ the man grunted' in a hoarse voice. 
‘Each one of them is a pick. Sheikh Sahib.’ ‘Well, well,’ the 
man said. The girls had probably been crying for there were 
smudges on their cheecks; a couple of them were still sniffing. 
The had plum cheeks, large hazel eyes, sturdy noses, lips so 
red as though dipped in blood, and white pearly teeth like 
jasmine buds. Their fingers and their toes, plump and small, 
also had a rosy hue. Yet they were children really, in spite of 
their developed figures, for when the Sheikh put his hand 
inside their shirts, they couldn’t help giggling in his face. 
‘They will do,’ said the Sheikh abruptly and walked indoors 
with Rahim Khan, while another servant came along and 
marched the girls away. 

Similar parades were held frequently in Srinagar and in 
certain other important towns of the valley, such as Anant- 
nag, Muton 2 ind Pahalgam. They were taking place in those 
other towns right now, with representatives of the same 
Sheikh officiating there. The beauty of Kashmiri girls was as 
legendary as the beauty of the valley. The girls so selected 
were quickly taken to Karachi by rail via Murry and 
Rawalpindi. And from Karachi they were shipped around the 
world—as wives, as concubines, as paramours. The Muslim 
Conference under Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah had been 
collecting statistics for some time now. Apart from the 
neighbouring countries in the Middle East and Far East, 
Kashmiri girls had been seen in Japan, Korea, Africa, Spain, 
Italy, America, Canada, Mexico, Brazil, and on many of the 
islands in the South Pacific. Rich sheikhs in the Middle East 
readily took them in as second or third wives. A Japanese 
Somo wrestler had bought three of them to amuse himself 
and to display them at his bouts; he believed his opponent 
was instantly dazzled into paralysis and defeat by their sight. 
The French aristocrats in Tahiti and New Caledonea 
preferred them as social companions; it was now confirmed 



that some of Gauguin’s models were actually Kashmiris. He 
gave them the flat features of the Tahitians but their sensual 
limbs, their rounded breasts and their thick buttocks, were 
special attributes of the Kashmiri girls only (the breasts of 
the Tahitians were conical and their buttocks were fatty 
rather than thick). A Texan cotton farmer had been 
murdered by his Negro mistress as he brought in a new fair 
skinned mistress on whom he lavished more money and 
attention—again, a Kashmiri. The girls had been seen on 
country roads'in Mexico and Brazil, wearing straw hats and 
riding on asses behind local farmers. From the valley they 
were bought for a few rupees, but their price would have 
already gone up to about a thousand rupees per girl before 
they were sold to the Sheikh. The price for which he sold 
them further was anyone’s guess. For years there had been 
protests against this slave trade. The girls had no 
status in the homes they were received. The men who bought 
them often disowned them after a while. Many of the girls 
wrote back—they had the letters written for them—describing 
their agony and torture. They wanted to return to Kashmir 
but had no money to buy their passage, or were hot allowed 
to do so even if they had the money. Though the Maharaja 
had no hand in this trafllc, the Muslim Conference held him 
guilty of it. He was a Hindu prince lording it over his Muslim 
subjects, having no regard to their feelings or sentiments. Yes, 
in another part of India, in Hyderabad, a Muslim prince was 
lording it over a predominantly Hindu populated state but 
this was no concern of the Muslim Conference; let the 
Hindus there protest against the Nawab. Here, in Kashmir, 
the Hindu ruler was not only a party to the selling of these 
Muslim girls, he was party to fraud, to illegal arrests, to low 
wages and to hereditary serfdom; the Muslim farmers that 
tilled the land were only his tenants, the land being owned 
by him. To free the people of a tyrant, and to take them 
towards the same freedom and egalitarianism which the rest 
of India was demanding, the Muslim Conference, in 
collaboration with the Congress, had launched a massive 
programme of non-violent agitation in the state. They wanted 
overall reforms, but right now would concentrate on the 
sensitive slave racket. This was one of the months when the 
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girls were purchased because the fanners would be idle and 
even poorer in winter. Many parents were talked into selling 
their daughters. In other cases, the girls were just abducted 
by accomplices, the police being too indiiTerent to take action 
on a complaint. The Muslim Conference would see to it that 
this January the caravan of slaves did not leave the valley. 
They would surround the suspected places where the girls 
were inspected, they would block the road leading to Murry, 
they would search and confiscate the lorries found carrying 
the girls. And they would court arrest in the Gandhian 
fashion. Women from all over India, especially Muslim 
women, were invited by the Muslim Conference to take part 
in the agitation. It invoked the honour of womanhood—a cry 
which could always win support. It involved the honour of 
Islam—again, a cry bound to win support. Not only the 
Maharaja but some of the Englishmen living in the state were 
involved in the racket, too. It was widely rumoured the 
Resident himself was involved. The Muslim Conference 
would destroy this collusion of effete princedom and decadent 
colonialism. 

The bus that had stopped at Patnitop (several more passed 
later) was bringing delegates from other parts of India for the 
satyagraha. Many of them were students—as this Abha. They 
took leave from their colleges and converged on Jammu in 
small batches where they were met by the Muslim 
Conference and put in buses for Srinagar. The gaiety in Abha, 
the headiness brought about by the pines, subsided when 
Colonal Cutlass asked hei^ 

‘Where are you all heading?’ 

Percy went ashen when he heard her reply. He knew the 
Muslim Conference was agitating against the ruler but that 
was part of the countrywide political scene, Sheikh Abdullah 
being a staunch supporter of Gandhi. He also knew of the 
noise the Muslim Conference was making about the sale of 
girls. He himself did not view such transactions either 
unethical or illegal. India had a long history of slavery and 
women were sold in all the provinces even today. In South 
India, they were sold to the temples where they danced 
before the local gods and also offered themselves to 
whosoever was desirous. The Kashmiri fiiis were at least sold 
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to connoisseurs who paid highly to the impoverished parents. 
And the giiis left their homes with the full consent of thdr 
parents or guardians (never mind the coercion employed or 
outright abductions). That his name should have^b^n linked 
with these activities—as Abha was implying—was of 
course preposterous. He knew his valet Rahim Khan 
occasionally brought in a few young girls and a man came in 
to take them away, but this happened in the valet’s own 
quarters. Now he had no control over what his servant did, 
had he? Afterwards Rahim Khan handed him vast sums of 
money left by the visiting Sheikh, for the forestation of the 
valley as he put it. Percy spent most of this money laying 
golf and polo fields—what to him meant forestation, 
landscaping the forests with additional beauty—and used 
some of it as incidental expenses. He was above board really; 
he pocketed none of the money himself. He somehow 
enjoyed the experiment and encouraged it in his own 
diabolical way. , 

Cudass and Rakesh watched him when Abha mentioned 
the Resident. She had not been given their names; she didn’t 
know the Resident sat right before her. 

‘It’s all a little too wild, isn’t it?’ said Percy. ‘There is no 
specific evidence of it, is there?’ 

‘I believe there is. The Resident is involved in other 
nefarious activities as well.’ 

‘Why don’t they hold an official enquiry?’ said Cudass in a 
neutral voice. 

‘That’s it. They should hold an enquiry,’ said Percy, 
breathing more evenly. 

‘No official enquiry can be any good—especially in a 
princely state. Evidence can be fabricated. Witnesses bought.’ 

‘This can be said of the Muslim Conference as well,’ said 
Percy. 

‘As British, you are bound to defend your own 
countrymen,’ said Abha, aggressively. 

He is not defending his own kind, he is defending himselj^ 
my dear girl, thought Cutlass. 

‘Will you have more tea?’ he asked her. 

‘Yes, thank you.’ 

This batch of volunteers was supposed to stop for the night 
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halt at Batote, Cutlass persuaded them to stop at Kud itself. 
He was intrigued by the laughter of the giris and he was 
intrigued by what they had said about Percy. He wanted to 
know more. 

The living room of the bungalow was a large one and 
improvised beds were laid on the floor, as they were on the 
floor of another room. The two Muslim Conference men with 
them opted to sleep in the bus itself, along with the bus stall. 

‘There is no truth in what I heard, Percy, is there?’ Cutlass 
asked Percy Wand when they were by themselves. ‘None 
whatsoever,’ said Percy, returning his stare. ‘But why are you 
asking them to stay here?’ ‘For fun, old boy,’ Cultass hit 
back, walking away to make the necessary arrangements. 

Though retaining a rigid silence, Rakesh lent all too willing 
a hand at those arrangements, especially in the preparation of 
the evening meal. The chowkidar was sent to the small Kud 
bazaar for provisions and chicken biryani was cooked in the 
dak bungalow that night. The girls, after dinner, again sang 
songs, told anecdotes, and gave solo performances of mime or 
charade to amuse each other. The gathering was held in the 
living room, with everyone squatting on the beds on the 
ground. The two Englishmen squatted there, too. Cutlass was 
enjoying his pipe while watching a Malayali girl act out a 
Kathakali sequence, her broad eyes going broader and fiercer 
because of the anger required for the scene. Soon a Bengali 
girl came up, singing a Tagore song. Percy, leaning slightly 
on one arm, only mused about what he should be doing. He 
would have to prevent these volunteers from reaching 
Srinagar. He would have them arrested. Or he would have 
them diverted to remote places such as Verinag. He had 
already sent a wire to the Superintendent of Police in 
Srinagar, asking him to meet him at the foot of the Pir 
Panchal, the big mountain before you entered the valley, 
tomorrow morning at ten. He would leave early in his car, 
and Cutlass could follow him later along with Bose. These 
girls would be stopped at the base of the Pir Panchal. The 
thought was comforting, and he clapped lustily when an 
Assamese girl finished her Manipur dance. The giris kept at it 
item after item, hour after hour. 

They moved back and forth between the two rooms given- 
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to them, and during one such transits, Rakesh accosted Abha 
in the verandah. He had spent hours—right finom the 
moment he had seen her in the afternoon—rehearsing and 
steadying his voice. It was the voice that generally gave you 
away. TTiere had to be no emotion in it, no tremor, no 
shaking, no sadness, no joy. 

‘Abha,’ he called after her. 

The girl stopped and looked back. 

‘Swamiji.’ 

‘You know, Abha, I knew your father—Rakesh Kumar.’ 

The girl stumbled in her step. The mist her breath was 
forming in the cold came to be formed more quickly, more 
thickly. 

‘My father’s name is Zahir Mustafa. I’m Abha 
Mustafa....’ 

‘Only by conversion. Your own father was Rakesh Kumar.’ 

Thick mist around her nose and face. Her hands clutching 
her sari hard and twisting it around. The cold pines 
becoming heartless and lending no help—making 
meaningless swishing noises. 

She dropped the pretence. 

‘How did you know him?’ 

Voice hollow. Cheeks behind the mist shadowy. Eyes 
sunken. Eyebrows knit. Brow frowned. A lantern hung from 
one of the posters, shifting back and forth along with the 
wind, giving out a smoky foggy light. It seemed the girl 
would drift away with the fog. 

‘Wouldn’t you come into my room? I can hardly see you 
in this cold.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

The tense body limping behind him. The small cloud of 
mist before her face moving along with her. 

The lantern in his room was burning low. Rakesh saw the 
girl’s pale cheeks and was smitten with remorse. He wanted to 
arouse her curiosity. He had only scared her. 

‘Are you frightened?’ 

‘No.’ 

She sat down on the arm of the deep reclining chair. 

*" ‘Didn’t your mother ever talk about him?’ 

\ ‘Did you know her as well?’ 

‘Somewhat.’ 
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Abha fdt a sense of betrayal in this talk. She had been 
brought up well by 21ahir Mustafa, whose name she had 
taken. Though they had converted to Islam, Zahir had 
encouraged them to retain their original first names. He was 
her father as far as she knew it, she had no recollection of any 
other. She must have been in the final year of her 
school, when her mother talked to her at some length. 
They were planning to go up north after many many 
years, after her matriculation, and they would be seeing relations 
she had never met before; it was better she knew the details 
at this stage. When she remonstrated with her mother as to 
why she had not informed her about that past earlier, her 
mother had replied: *1 never thought the need of it.’ The 
relatives she met in Ajitha were affectionate—especially 
Thakur Shanti Nath, her maternal grandfather—but distant. 
Her mother and she stayed there just a week before rejoining 
Zahir Mustafa at Lahore. The relatives she met in Lahore 
were affectionate and cordial—especially the gregarious 
Rashid Mustafa, her Muslim grandfather—and went out of 
their way to make her happy. Yet at both Ajitha and Lahore 
they were tight-lipped about her own father. But she did pick 
up details about him bit by bit—the name, the background, 
the events. She went to the Dayal Singh Public Library and 
took out the back numbers of The Tribune. There, there was 
the account of the attack on the Prince of Wales in 1922. A 
faded picture showed a shamiana and a heap of people under 
it; the picture was taken a few minutes after the Prince had 
been shot. She could see the Prince at the rear of the 
shamiana in a separate group—closer to the camera. Of the 
group under the shamiana she could make nothing out 
except that there were many policemen there. She took the 
picture over to the librarian, an old man in his seventies, and 
though he adjusted his glasses and peered long at the picture, 
even he couldn’t say who amongst the group was Rakesh. 
When she looked too despondent about it, her mother said: 
‘You can stay back at Ajitha if you like. You can migrate 
from Bombay to Amritsar and pursue your further medical 
studies there. You have your own grandfather on your 
father’s side who lives^ in Amritsar.’ And she gave her the 
envelope Rakesh had left with her and which had lain in her 
box all these years. Abha had fiddled with the envelope and 
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returned it to her mother unopened. The sense of betrayal 
had struck her then. Had she known anything else from 
Zahir Mustafa but kindness, but love? Why should she get 
excited about people who were no better than strangers to 
her? What had any of them done for her—ever? Aunt 
Kusum, she felt close to, she met her so frequently, and on 
her return from England in 1931, she had brought a watch 
for her which she still wore on her wrist. Vikram she felt close 
to because he boasted so much as her big brother, quoting 
Gandhi and writing long letters to her from Sevagram; Abha 
always smiled when she thought of him. But what had her 
father given her to smile about? Where had he been hiding 
after escaping from prison? This sense of betrayal, of 
deliberate deception, of playing false—to others, to oneself, to 
God—was what Islam too had instilled into her. Religion was 
seldom discussed in their home. Her mother took her to 
Hindu temples, observed Hindu ceremonies at home, but she 
also observed Muslim ceremonies, such as the month-long 
Ramadan fasts and the Ids. And the neatness of Muslim 
ethos, their precise demands, their precise obligations ever 
moved Abha more than the confusion of Hinduism. You 
could do this and do that as well in Hinduism, but Islam had 
taught her that you either did this or that. Islam brought a 
greater sense of purpose into her and her growing body 
adapted itself more readily to its rigours: To dress with 
modesty, to speak modestly, to act modestly and properly, 
was like sharpening your pencils and getting ready for your 
homework. Whereas Hinduism encouraged extravagance, 
Islam taught her economy and neatness—even in gesture. 
Islam taught her in particular to be weary of the strange and 
the unfamiliar. The* only valid reality was of Allah, the rest 
was just an illusion. The grander the illusion the farther 
away from Allah it was likely to be and more suspect you 
should be of it. Her medical training had further weaned her 
away from sentiments. She should have been on her guard 
against Swami Hirananda, to begin with. He had spoken not 
a word all afternoon and only stared at her. And now he was 
taking her into her past which she had no wish to share with 
Ihyone—especially with a stranger. The injunctions of Islam 
Ind her own instinct went dearly against any such 
&miliarity—a familiarity which amounted to betrayal. He 
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was not only talking to her of her father, he was talking of 
her mother, too. That would amount to not only betrayal but 
blasphemy, if she continued this conversation any longer. 
What right had she to be talking of her mother with a 
stranger? That was sullying her mother’s purity. That was 
sullying her own purity. 

She asked, though: 

‘How? How did you know my mother?’ 

'Your parents both came to my ashram in Rishikesh—’ 

‘Oh! li)iTy!’ 

The girl was scared. The girl was confused. Shouldn’t he 
stop? 

‘Look, beti, there is nothing to get scared about. People do 
run into each other. Like we have today. Your mother 1 never 
met again. But your father I met even in Goa—in my 
wanderings across our vast land. I thought you might want to 
hear about him....’ 

‘Yes!’ she said involuntarily. Then corrected herself and 
said: ‘No! He was a callous man—1 want to have nothing to 
do with him.’ 

‘How do you know he was callous?’ 

‘The years he has not bothered about us—how can you 
explain that?’ 

‘I can’t. Only when I met him in Goa, he asked after you.’ 

The girl seemed to digest his words and then she began to 
cry, sniffing and wiping her nose. 

‘Can I go please?’ She asked and ran from the room. 

A political storm raged over the valley for the next several 
weeks which, in some respects, outdid the storm over the 
rest of the country. Percy Wand was unable to stop the buses 
of satyagrahis near the Pir Panchal, though he reached 
there on time as did the Superintendent of Police. 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah had whipped the native 
Muslims to such a frenzy, they came out in large numbers 
and squatted on the roads. The idea of it had come to 
Abdullah from something that had been tried successfully 
way back in Wazirabad. An aggrieved woman had stopped 
the passage of the Frontier M^ then to seek redress of her 
grievances. Even Gandhi had not thought of the political 
power of that step. Abdidlah employed this strategy as his 
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chief mode of operation in Kashmir at that time. The 
peasants came out of their orchards and their Helds, they left 
their houseboats on the Dal, they threw away their packs of 
load they carried for livelihood—and they squatted on the 
roads, cutting off communication, cutting olT mobility. They 
were illiterate but they were hardy people, with broad 
shoulders and strong backs. For decades they had been 
carrying the burden of the Maharaja on these broad backs, 
the burden of his zulams. I'oday they would shake off that 
burden and pitch the same strong backs against him. They 
besieged the police party that came to the Pir Panclial from 
Srinagar, they besieged the car of the Resident, they besieged 
the exit points of all major towns, they besieged the palace 
of the Nlaharaja. The cane charges the police resorted 
to had absolutely no effect on them; they smiled and said, 
beat us more. Short of Hring, such determined mobs couldn't 
have been dispersed, but the Maharaja, who was in Jammu 
for the winter, was against Hring. In his view, he and his 
family were safely out of the way, well protected in Jammu. If 
the Muslims were having it out with fellow Muslims in the 
valley, he was not going to lose any sleep over it. 

Vehicles with permits from the Muslim Conferences were 
allowed to ply, so all the satyagrahis reached Srinagar. After 
some deliberation, they also allowed Percy Wand to proceed 
to Srinagar. For what awaited him there was far more dismal 
than what they could dish out to him. He found a regular 
siege outside his bungalow. And the crowd was shouting with 
one breath: ‘Dismiss the Resident.' 

The Arab Sheikh had managed to slip away but the twelve 
girls were still inside the bungalow and were now in the 
custody of Muslim Conference leaders who had taken charge 
of the place. Simultaneous raids were carried out by the 
Muslim Conference on other suspected centres in the valley 
and girls were seized at all those centres. 

'Fhe evidence of the girls was most damaging. Names of 
other accomplices came to the front and they too were seized 
and taken to unknown destinations—before the police could 
intervene and prevent the Muslim Conference from 
functioning. To divert the police, the women volunteers who 
reached the valley took out processions in Srinagar and 
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courted arrest. Local women joined these volunteers, and in 
three days the Jails of the valley were packed with women 
shouting slogans: *Girls are not for sale.’ 

Rakesh too was shifted to Srinagar where he and Cutlass 
were put up in a government guest house. He could have 
easily walked away from the guest house in the prevailing 
confusion. Cutlass, who all along doubted his identity, 
suggested as much to him. ‘1 know you are not Bose,’ he said 
to him one morning. ‘Go and disappear whosoever you are.’ 
‘I am Bose,’ Rakesh replied without a flicker of his eyelashes. 
‘And I can’t let Mr Wand down, can I?’ 

On the^ twenty-fourth January Rakesh received word that 
Bose and Naval had crossed the Pamirs and reached Kabul 
in Afghanistan. He was now free to concentrate on his 
plan: to eliminate Percy Wand and Cutlass to boost his own 
image. Only Percy was embroiled in a scandal of his own 
and Rakesh would have to be satisfied with Cutlass. And then 
even that opportunity was taken out of his hands. 

An important visitor came to the guest house the same day, 
none else but Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah himself. 
President of the Muslim Conference. 

Abdullah, tall, thin, handsome but forbidding, was with 
Cutlass for over an hour. Somewhow it had emerged the 
villain of the piece in the present crisis was the Resident only. 
It was he alone who masterminded these deeds. Rahim 
Khan’s testimony against him was conclusive and brutal. His 
sister Jennifer advertised Kashmiri girls even in the Army & 
Navy Store at Lahore. Percy Wand had accumulated a bank 
balance of five hundred thousand rupees in five years. His 
salary alone couldn't account for that vast sum! And, Colonel 
Cutlass, there is more—Sheikh Abdullah raised his finger and 
shook it in the air like a shredded parchment. That men, 
civilized men, should indulge in such deeds. Colonel Cutlass, 
Allah, Allah—tobah! Rahim Khan supplied the Resident 
with girls for export but he supplied him boys for his own 
consumption. Yes, Colonel Cutlass, I knew you would be 
shocked, but it’s a fact, believe me—the boys themselves have 
talked. And what boys, Colonel Cutlass, they are just infants: 
five-year-old, six-year-old, seven-year-old. Wait, Colonel 
Cutlass, there is yet more. And beasts, and dogs and 
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sheep—tobah, tobah! Rahim Khan tells me there is 
something e^'en between the brother and the sister. 1 hate to 
believe it, how could an upright Englishman stoop so low, 1 tell 
myself. The sister has had two abortions in Srinagar. It seems 
she has had some earlier in Lambini. Who the father is no 
one knows. So, Colonel Cutlass, you tell us what our options 
are. We want the Resident to go this instant. Resign. On face 
an immediate enquiry. 

Cutlass felt a dizziness creeping on him. He came out of 
that interview pale and bloodless. What Percy had thrown at 
him at Kud as a jest was in fact true! HoVv could indeed 
an upright Englishman stoop so low? Cutlass agreed with 
Abdullah that in tho circumstances Percy Wand had no other 
options but to resign. An enquiry would be damaging to the 
image of all Englishmen. 

The denouement in life at times is more terrifying than the 
denouement in fiction ard drama. In life things never have a 
finality as in the arts. Characters drift in and out, events 
stagger up, emotions are given and received, in a haphazard 
manner. Often nothing adds up to anything. Years go by 
before you pick up any thread again, and then it might never 
be picked up at all. Walking figures around us represent only 
a series of half-finished dreams. They represent a series of 
disjointed images, half conceived in the first place. The 
storehouse of their memories is nothing but names and titles; 
they have no consummate joys fashioned by intuition or time. 
And yet—and yet—once in a while everything bears down on 
a single day, a single moment, when shattering revelations 
will appear in that moment of convergence than fiction or 
drama can ever conjure up. An individual life is illuminated 
by these convergences, or it is altered, or both. History itself 
stands illuminated and altered by such convergences. 

Friday, the twenty-fourth of January, was one such moment 
of convergence for several people in Srinagar: for Rakesh, for 
Percy Wand, for Colonel Cutlass. Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah walked in with his shattering bit of information— 
which conversation between Abdullah and Cutlass, Rakesh 
overheard pacing the verandah outside. Soon after 
^bdullah left, there was a phone call for Cutlass. From 
dutlass’s exclamations on the phone and from what he said, 
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Rakesh was able to piece together the thread of the talk. 
‘Whaty Bose in Afghanistan! How do you know, sir?’ Hum, 
hum. ‘Who is the charlatan wc have with us?’ Hum, hum. 
‘Yes, I’m sorry about Percy. What you have heard is correct.' 
Hum, hum, ‘Percy to proceed on leave and I to take 
temporary charge as Resident.... 1 do understand you. Sir 
Kenneth.’ After a brief stint in Rajasthan as Commissioner, 
Sir Kenneth Ashby was now Governor of the Punjab. 

While Cutlass was still saying hum, hum into the phone, 
Rakesh ran into his room, packed a few clothes, picked up 
his revolver, and walked out of the guest house. There was 
hardly a moment to lose if he wanted to save himself, and he 
made straight for the house of Kedar Nath Saraf on the 
Jhelum. 

And when he climbed the steps of Kedar Nath SaraPs 
house—he walked straight into Kusum. 

As he played on the sitar, Kedar Nath Saraf watched them 
from the comer of his eye. He too was amused the way 
events had taken a turn that day. Had the Rani of Lambini 
to arrive here today only? Kedar Nath Saraf worked hard as a 
jeweller and the Raja of Lambini or his family occasionally 
sought out his advice. Usually the Raja sent for him when he 
wanted him. If at all he came to Srinagar, he often stayed 
with him at his house. It was a spacious house, overlooking 
the Jhelum, and in some respects was even better furnished 
and decorated than the Maharaja’s palace. The Maharaja of 
Jammu &. Kashmir hardly paid much attention to Raja 
Vishal Chand; he came from a much smaller state, 
and he was known to be a Gandhian. The Raja found the 
home of Kedar Nath Saraf convenient too—for the little 
business of pawning jewellery and raising loans. So when 
Kedar Nath saw Kusum, he made a grateful obeisance and 
got ready to attend to her. To find that this once she had 
only come to see a niece of hers, a girl called Abha, who was 
in Srinagar to take part in the current agitation. She had 
received the wire from her relation in Trivandrum and 
hurried over. But then arrived there Rakesh as well—who had 
already called on him in the last couple of days. Imagine 
Kedar Nath SaraPs surprise when he realized they were all 
related^Abha, the young activist, beipg Rakesh’s daughter. 
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Imagine his surprise further at the altercation between Kusum 
and Rakesh, Kusum demanding he should leave the valley at 
once, Rakesh insisting on seeing his daughter. Rakesh had 
finally agreed to go away without getting in touch with 
Abha—as demanded by Kusum. Surprise after surprise for 
poor Kedar Nath Saraf! 

Music had been Kedar Nath Sarafs principal means of 
relaxation of an evening these many years. An uncle in the 
family had put him on to the sitar and the years he had spent 
in learning the instrument Vere a rich investment. A few 
minutes on it soothed his nerves and took his cares away. 
Occasionally a son of his or a daughter accompanied him on 
the tabla, but he was content to play alone-just the sitar. 
And it not only quieted him, it quieted the whole household. 
Kedar Nath Saraf would announce pompously, *Raga 
Darbari,’ or ‘Raga Malkauns,’ or ‘Raga Jaijaiwanti,’ and 
everyone in the room went solemn. Kedar Nath plucked a 
few strings, adjusted the knobs on the top, plucked the strings 
again and began the notes. He was soon flooded with peace, 
a mendicant knocking at the gates of heaven for forgiveness, 
for calm, for acceptance. The heaven at once opened its gates 
to admit him inside. Dreamily he watched his small group, 
his wife, his children. Whether they had the same peace or 
not, whether they had taken advantage of „ the open gate to 
sneak ‘ in or were still mulling over trifles, he didn’t 
particularly bother about. Suffice that for him the busy day 
had come to an end. There was cunning in all life and he 
had been cunning enough during the day, passing off for 
pure gold something that was only an alloy. Yet, Lord, how 
else would he feed the family and keep them going? Forgive 
me and take my cares away. Lord, grant me peace. Pluck, 
pluck, pluck—pluck. Pluck, pluck. Dreamily he raised his 
eyelids, watched his group, and kept on. Until the gates were 
opened—which invariably they were. 

Dreamily Kedar Nath Saraf watched as he played. 'Raga 
Bhim Palasi,’ he had announced at the start of the evening. 
Yes, there they sat, Kusum and Rakesh, somewhat wearied by 
their outburst. And there sat some of his children. And there 
vsat his chubby wife, so fair and white of skin, with a sturdy 
nose and high^t eyes, chewing her paan. How often had her 
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fat skin not parted to receive him and offer him a quiet which 
equalled the quiet of music! Watch your weight, mama, her 
children admonished her but he never said a word. Too 
much or too less of fat didn’t matter so long as the woman 
offered you what you wanted of her. Yes, he plucked the sitar 
and watched her longingly through his semi-closed eyes. And 
then he watched something which made him sit up. He saw 
that Rakesh, on that sofa in the far comer, was crying. He 
stealthily wiped his tears with his hands, rubbing them across 
his eyes. Was he taking it that bad? Kusum had been a little 
too hard on him! The Maharaja had sent a special couriCT 
from Jammu to ensure Abdullah the sale of the Kashmiri 
girls would cease forthwith, the procurement centres 
abolished, and those involved in the racket punished. All 
political detenues would be released forthwith, that too the 
Maharaja had assured. No satyagraha in India had paid off 
so well in so short a time. But Rakesh must leave the valley 
before Abha was released, Kusum had insisted. His role as 
Bose was now over and he should go back to Goa. Why 
would he disturb the peace of that girl after so many years? 
When Rakesh pleaded for at least one meeting with her, 
Kusum had been more than firm. No, she said, he would 
only upset her. Just once, Kusum bhabhi, Fll go after that, he 
had said. Go now—she had insisted. Kedar Nath saw him yet 
again raise his hands and dry his eyes. 

Kedar Nath saw Rakesh go into the next room, and 
handing the sitar over to his daughter, he followed him there. 
His wife opened her eyes when the music stopped but closed 
them and began to sway again when the daughter picked up 
the strains. 

Kedar Nath did not find Rakesh in the next room; he had 
apparently moved on to the balcony which overlooked the 
Jheliim. Yes, there he stood staring at the dark river. Kedar 
Nath went and put his arm around his shoulder. 

‘Does it hurt so much?’ Kedar Nath asked, calmly, in a 
low tone. 

Rakesh shook his head but continued to wipe his eyes. 

‘It is better for you to hurt yourself than your child.’ 

Rakesh nodded. 

‘1 just fee! so wretched,’ he said. 
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‘Your cause forbids you to have such feelings.’ 

Again Rakesh nodded. 

‘And you never know when Abha might be released. It could 
be a few days, it could be weeks.’ 

‘That’s not the question. Kusum is opposed to my meeting 
her at all.’ 

‘And she is not that wrong, either.’ 

‘Is that what you have come out to tell me?’ 

‘I came out because I’m concerned for you. In the 
circumstances I do feel it is best to go away.’ 

A boat passed them on the river, then another, moving 
down sluggishly. Most of these boats were moored on the 
nearer bank and the lamps in them burned dim and low. 
They were their homes for the Kashmiri boatmen, they lived 
in them, cooked in them, raised families in them. 

‘Why? Why can’t I sec her once and then go?’ 

‘You went over all that with Kusum.’ 

‘Quite.’ 

They came inside. The room was warm and comforting. 

‘You know, I’m like that river outside—alone and cold. I 
guess I needed a little comfort.’ 

‘Why don’t you come back when these people are gone, 
and spend some time with me? Stay with me. Stay here in 
Srinagar. It will be as safe as Goa.’ 

Rakesh managed a smile. 

'You are kind. Yet having decided to be a river, 1 shouldn’t 
really mind the loneliness. 1 must cut my own solitary path. 
Only I have failed there as well.... I had such hopes, such 
visions once. They have all petered out.’ 

‘You have helped Bose escape.’ 

‘In a small way. But I wanted to pull something of my own 
as well. I have not even been able to dispose of the two 
Englishmen who were following me.’ 

'One of them has been disposed of ail right.’ 

‘I hardly had a hand in it.’ 

‘Well, come back to have a go at the other one. As 1 said, 
instead of Goa make Srinagar your home now.’ 

‘That’s a thought.’ 

His countenance remained grave though. 

The curtains parted and both of them looked up. There 
stood Kusum. 
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‘Rakesh, 1 have come to say sorry. 1 didn*t mean to hurt 
you.' 

Rakesh lashed back at once, unmindful of Kedar Nath's 
presence: 

‘Ah, so after all you have learned to say sorry. That’s a 
development.’ 

‘You want to be rude again?’ 

‘No. Except that I have never known you to be soft. You 
weren't soft with me this evening, which was all right, 
considering. But you were never soft with Sunil. You were 
never soft with Shyama.’ 

Her last pregnancy had left excess fat around her middle 
but Kusum was imperious still, holding that fat back through 
a tightly wrapped sari. She took a couple of measured steps 
and sat down on the low divan. 

‘You have no business to say this.’ 

‘Why not? You have been lecturing me all evening. Isn’t 
that what you have done all along—lecture to people, 
speaking of responsibilities, speaking of obligations? If only 
you knew how to share emotions, Shyama wouldn’t have to 
run aw'ay from home.’ 

‘Oh,’ she said, throwing off her slippers and drawing her 
legs up. ‘So you hold me responsible for that, do you?’ 

‘I do. What exactly was wrong with me? Why wouldn’t 
Thakur Shanti Nath agree to Shyama marrying me? I may 
have a different political philosophy, but 1 was educated, I 
was rich, I was handsome—what exactly did I lack? Shyama 
couldn’t speak to her father or to her brother about her 
feelings, but you were almost her age. Did you inspire her to 
speak to you? Did you listen to her? Did you consider what 
she wanted? But no, you all saw me as a threat, and poor 
Shyama had no choice but to leave home. If only you had 
been a little soft then, Shyama would have had a happier 
life.’ 

Kedar Nath was feeling uneasy but he didn’t leave. 

‘And 1 brought misery to Sunil as well 1 suppose—’ 

Kusum watched Rakesh with a sneer. 

‘You did. 1 never heard Sunil speak of you with warmth. 
Whenever I talked to hiih about you, he changed the subject. 
He looked so distraught.’ 
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*He may not have wanted to discuss his wife with a 
stranger/ 

‘1 was no stranger, 1 was his best friend.’ 

‘Don’t forget—you killed your best friend.’ 

'It was an accident. He came in the line of firing. 1 was 
meaning to kill the Prince of Wales,’ asserted Rakesh, 
vehemently. 

‘All the same, you killed him. My husband died at your 
hands. And now you have the cheek to tell me what he 
thought of me!’ 

‘Sunil found you too domineering, too unfeeling.’ 

Kusum simmered with anger and looked uneasily at her 
hands. Drawing her legs further up, she placed her chin on 
her knees and quietly surveyed Rakesh. 

‘If I had let you see Abha, would you have regarded me as 
generous—full of feelings?’ she asked, her chin still on her 
knees. 

‘Probably.’ 

‘Hal’ Kusum exclaimed. ‘See how if we go along with 
you—we are great. If not—we are cold. You are only looking 
for an ally in your misadventures, and I am not going to aid 
you at the expense of that poor girl. And Shyama, do you 
know how happy she has been with Zahir? You made her a 
scarecrow in a couple of years, all ribs and bones. It was 
you who made her unhappy. She has literally 
bloomed—bloomed, I say—with Zahir. You would like her to 
be reduced to a scarecrow again? That’s why I wanted to 
have this further talk with you. You made a choice some 
years ago. Please stick to that choice and leave Shyama and 
Abha alone.’ 

She got up abruptly, put her slippers on, and walked out. 

Rakesh followed her exit with his eyes and then looked at 
Kedar Nath. 

‘Kedar bhai, I think I should leave your place tonight only. 
Why wait till the morning?’ 

‘Don’t be absurd. Where will you go so late in the night?’ 

Til find some place.’ 

Walking through cold, deserted streets, his mind in a 
bigger rage than the blizzard that was howling around, 
Rakesh turned himself in at a police station that night. 



Chapter 11 


In the akhara next to the bird hospital, a dangal, a wrestling 
match, was in progress. Such gatherings were common in 
that akhara but this one was special. It was April, the month 
of spring, the month of Baisakhi. More so it was the month 
this year when Amit Chand was to be given the tilak for the 
throne and vast throngs had assembled in Lambini. In each 
village of the state, the herald had announced the event to the 
beating of drums. The Raja Sahib has decided to vacate the 
throne in favour of his little son who would be crowned on 
the Baisakhi day at the Bhawani Temple in Lambini. You 
are all invited to attend. You will be treated as state guests 
while you are in Lambini. Come and pay your respect to the 
new R-a-j-a. Thup, thup, thup, the her^d drummed and 
moved on, the bells tied to his ankles jingling melodiously 
and the plumes on his head shaking. 

The only motorable road in the hills was between Lambini 
and Mirama and mostly people just walked from one village 
to another. Several hundred of them had now come over to 
Lambini, and most of them were assembled at the akhara 
today. So were the guests specially invited by Raja Vishal 
Chand and his wife Kusum. Kusum had asked each and 
everyone of her family. Lala Dharam Das had tactfully 
declined—he and Kusum had never met after Viran Vati’s 
funeral. But her brothers Sudhir and Sadanand were here 
with their wives and children. Of the vast family in Ajitha, of 
which Kusum continued to regard herself as a member even 
after remarriage, Thakur Shanti Nath was here. Sharmila the 
wife of the eldest brother Raghubir was here, while Raghubir 
had to stay back to look after the April sowing in the fields. 
Kami bhai too was unable to come. Of the daughters of the 
family, Mala was already here and Shyama was expected any 
day. Vikram, Kusum’s first son, was of course there—so huge 
and strong, wearing white khadi kurta-pyjamas and looking 
so important. 

The two most unquestionably important guests though 
were Thakur Shanti Nath and Lala Kanshi Ram. Thakur 
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Shanti Nath had this status accorded to him by Kusum, and 
because of that by everyone else, including Vishal Chand. 
The old horse was now seventy-seven. He functioned 
somewhat haltingly, though still in complete possession of 
his faculties. In his mind, this was only a quantitative 
difference. The quality of his life still demanded early rising, 
bathing at the well in the fields, looking through the accounts 
of the haveli, listening to the complaints of the farmers 
working for him, adjudicating the disputes amongst his 
children, and needlessly goading Dhan Vantf all day long. 
Now a servant went with him on his early morning ablutions, 
he aided him at his bath at the well, he aided him in dressing 
up on his return to the haveli. Then, for the rest of the day, 
one of his grandchildren took over. Kanti had put up a sugar 
mill and Thakur Shanti Nath liked going to the mill and 
watch the machines squeeze the sugarcanes. He was only a 
nuisance there, asking needless questions of the workers. But 
they treated him with deference and some of his advice was 
still handy. He didn’t know much about those machines, but 
he knew a lot about sugarcanes—more than the books could 
tell Kanti. He it was who guided him in the planting of the 
choice sugarcanes from mid February to mid April. He knew 
what manure to use and how to weed out the ungainly canes 
at sight. Sugarcanes to be any good had to be long, strong 
and solid and Shanti Nath smacked his lips thinking of the 
canes he had sucked in his youth. The yield per hectare had 
to be in the vicinity of eighty tons; anything less than that 
showed indifference on the part of the workers. While 
accepting the changes in his physical routine, he had also 
learned to reconcile himself a little with the inevitable. He 
had accepted Mala back and brought up her son, Rajat. He 
had come to accept Shyama and Zahir—his granddaughter 
Abha, he simply adored. He had come to accept Kusum, in 
spite of her having deserted him for Gandhi first and then for 
Vishal Chand. His grandson Vikram he was so proud of, he 
would accept even Gandhi for his sake. So when the chance 
came for the whole family to be together, he at once packed 
up and reached Lambini—days in advance of anyone else. 

Lala K^shi Ram had this importance appropriated to 
himself. From the day he met Kusum, he had corresponded 
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with Raja Vishal Chand. He was his gulam, his slave, he 
wrote, and would he use him in any way he wanted. When 
Raja Vishal Chand was pawning his jewellery to raise funds 
for the investiture, the Lala had olTered to put him in touch 
with a Sialkot jeweller who might give him a better deal. The 
Raja politely declined and had gone to his usual Srinagar 
jeweller, Kedar Nath Saraf, only. And then they heard of the 
impelling engagement of his daughter Madhu to Sudhir's 
son Rajiv, and Vishal Chand and Kusum could ignore him 
no more. Somehow Sudhir and the Lala hit off well together, 
the two of them going in for many more road and rail 
contracts. His business in Sialkot as grain merchant had 
expanded though and he was no longer keen on other jobs. 
But he and Sudhir had established an even more intimate 
contact—of matrimony. Lala Kanshi Ram, though still not as 
rich as the Wazirabad family, was an important a man in his 
own town. Consequently when he offered Madhu's hand in 
marriage to his son Rajiv, Sudhir concurred at once. He and 
Sheila had visited Sialkot often and were quite won over by 
the girl, in spite of the pock marks on her face. Their 
daughters Gauri and Dolly, now' married, too had visited 
Sialkot. They too were captivated—the way Madhu engaged 
their noisy children in play. She would put them on her hip 
or make them ride her piggyback and run the length of the 
terrace of their Fort Street home. She told them stories of 
the genie who lived on the Fort over there—ever eliciting 
laughs and giggles from them. Rajiv had turned out to be 
something of a black sheep in the family. He had refused to 
join the family business and after taking a law degree from 
Lahore had accepted a judicial posting in Wazirabad. The 
family was happy someone was willing to give his daughter to 
such a drifter, who had deliberately turned his back on the 
family wealth. Their betrothal was to take place soon. Lala 
Kanshi Ram couldn’t now be brushed aside at Lambini. 

As soon as he arrived there, he had an opening sentence 
for every situation. ‘Why don’t you let me handle this?’ he 
said, rubbing his hands. 

He had also observed that the most important person, the 
most honoured and respected, in the whole assemblage was 
Thakur Shanti Nath. ^ foi^etting Sudhir and Raja Vishal 
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Chand and Kusum, momentarily he had attached himself to 
the Thakur. He gave him a broad smile when they met, eyed 
him admiringly, and rubbing his hands said: ‘Thakur Sahib, 
you just rest. Let me handle this for you.’ 

The two of them were sitting next to each other, as they 
watched the wrestling bouts. Thakur Shanti Nath had spent 
his life in AJitha promoting such bouts amongst youngsters. 
Wrestling encouraged body building, it made your mind 
shrewd, and it made you a better human being—it 
encouraged character. Next to working in the fields, it was 
the best means of coming in contact with the mother earth. 
Lala Kanshi Ram nodded his head approvingly as Thakur 
Shanti Nath confided this to him, and felt sorry he had never 
pushed Arun in this direction. Kanshi Ram himself had 
watched many dangals though, the only recreation available 
in the rural Sambrial where he grew up. 

‘Even Arun is a good wrestler, Thakur Sahib,’ he boasted. 

‘Oh, is he?’ Thakur Shanti Nath watched the pimply boy 
who was with Lala Kanshi Ram. ‘Why don’t we arrange a 
match for him with a local youngster?’ 

Arun blushed profusely. 

‘Oh, yes, we must. Only the boy is a little out of practice. 
Maybe when we meet next—in AJitha maybe,’ said Lala 
Kanshi Ram, arranging another foothold for himself. 

Thakur Shanti Nath did not persist and. focussed his eyes 
on the bout that was in progress. There was a good deal of 
laughter from the crowd and he wanted to see why. 

A thin lanky youth lay flat on the soft, dug-up akhara while 
another wrestler sat on his chest, waving one arm 
victoriously. 

The main event of the day, the great match between the 
Gunga wrestler of Lambini and the Banka wrestler of 
Mirama was yet to be. They were as yet holding challenge 
bouts between budding wrestlers. In these bouts, anyone 
could come into the ring and challenge others to throw him 
for a price. Unknown wrestlers could this way establish a 
reputation for themselves. The price would be rupees two or 
five in cash—the poor villagers could go no higher than 
that. The youth on the ground had been floored twice—and 
in the very instant he had grappled with the challenger. 
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Thakur Shanti Nath had not heard what his name was, but 
people had laughed even when he had entered the ring to 
engage the first challenger; he was so thin and undeveloped, 
with hardly any muscles. Maybe he has skill, if not the 
body—yes, that’s what really mattered in a bout, the 
lightning manner with which you could use your tricks. But 
there, the youth was already down, with his shoulders flat on 
the soft earth of the akhara! The next challenger came into 
the arena, and the same youth rose to take him on. The 
drummers were slowly moving around the ring, as they did, 
when a bout was announced, going anti-clockwise and 
inciting the novices to come on. And once again the youth 
was thrown to the ground, losing the two rupees he had 
wagered. 

‘He should have applied the leg-scissors here to the 
wrestler’s neck—he could have got out of this one!’ shouted 
Thakur Shanti Nath. 

‘To be sure.’ Lala Kanshi Ram couldn’t think of anything 
else. 

‘Or the left shoulder push.’ 

‘To be sure. Or the right shoulder push’—that was safe. 

‘No, no, Kanshi Ramji, how could he have used the right 
shoulder?’ And Thakur Shanti Nath turned to face his guest. 

‘No, he couldn’t have, now that I think of it—you are 
right.’ 

In the meantime the third challenger came into the areiia 
and a bet of five rupees was announced. And who is there 
to take up the challenge? The same youth again! 

This time there were catcalls. 

‘You better spend a few years more at the feet of your 
guru.’ ‘Eh, where is the hurry!’ ‘Suck your mama’s milk, you 
infant.’ 

‘Give him a chance,’ Thakur Shanti Nath shouted out 
aloud. 

To be sure, the youth was floored again. He was crestfallen 
after this defeat and his comrades walked him out of the 
akhara. 

‘Go and fight your woman, you are sure to floor her,’ 
someone shouted after him, and Thakur Shanti Nath burst 
into laughing. 
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‘If he was a woman,’ he whispered to Lala Kanshi Ram. 

‘Quite. A good joke,’ laugh^ Lala Kanshi Ram. ‘If he has 
one!’ 

‘Though she too might be flooring him,’ he added in a 
flash of inspiration, adjusting his glasses on the tip of his 
nose. 

‘A good Joke, that!’ roared Thakur Shanti Nath, removing 
his glasses and wiping his eyes which were operated for 
cataract only last year. ‘I must say, Kanshi Ramji, you are 
quite a Jolly man.’ 

‘I’m only your servant, sir.’ 

‘No, no. I’m your servant. You must come to AJitha as my 
guest.’ 

‘You must come to Sialkot, Thakur Sahib.’ 

Raja Vishal Chand came into the akhara. A seat of honour 
was reserved for him next to Thakur Shanti Nath. A man 
came to take his approval for commencing the main bout 
between the Gunga and the Banka wresders, and though he 
nodded his head, there was hardly any enthusiasm in him. 
He was to abdicate in a few days and yet a major decision 
about him had not so far been taken. 

The abdication of the Raja was not quite unexpected. His 
and his wife’s affinity with the Gandhian camp was not 
unknown to the government and princes had been deposed 
for lesser offences. Yet it brought out the inherent wetness 
of Princely India in relation to the British on the one hand 
and in relation to themselves on the other. His loyalty to the 
Crown was the principal pledge of the charter each prince 
had signed at the time of his alliance with the British, and the 
British saw to it that the pledge was not broken. The princes 
were so divided amongst themselves they even aided the 
British in enforcing that pledge, seeing in the exercise the 
chance to extend their own power and influence. The 
policing for the British was thus done by the princes only. 
And since 1921, the British had even an official princely 
oiganization to aid them—the Chamber of Princes. 
Recommended in 1918 by that most liberal of all British 
thinkers involved with India, Edwin Montagu, as a body 
where the princes could meet and share common aspirations, 
the Chamber was in practice reduced by the government of 
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India to yet another instrument of coercion. The Chamber 
had a Standing Committee, a Chancellor, a Pro-Chancellor, 
all supposedly elected. Yet in a hierarchical order, as ihc 
British or the princes of India were, elected oflices came only 
to be manipulated. A few of the stronger princes, such as 
Bikaner, Patiala and Bhopal came to hold these olHces in the 
Chamber for years on end through intrigue, and while they 
consolidated their hold in their own states, they reduced the 
hold of the smaller princes in theirs. 

Kusum on her return from England at the end of 1931, 
wanted to take once more an active role in the Gandhian 
movement. If the women of Lancashire—the women Gandhi 
had thrown out of jobs because of his campaign against the 
British-made material—could offer him smiles and welcome, 
surely she whose whole life was wound up with him should 
offer more. Yet Gandhi was even more jealous a master than 
a lover, and in the case of married couples actively 
participating in the movement he insisted on a vow of 
celibacy. That kind of loyalty Kusum felt she could hardly 
offer Gandhi, knowing her passion for Vishal. And then, as 
though to enforce her point, she became pregnant again and 
in due course Amit was bom. 

In the December of 1939 occurred an event which brought 
Lambini into a head-on; clash with the British and with the 
Chamber of Princes. Gandhi wanted to set up a permanent 
swadeshi exhibition in New Delhi, exhibiting handspun 
khaddar, leather goods, woodwork, and brass and copper 
wares. In one of Kusum’s conversations with Gandhi (on her 
periodic visits to Sevagram), it came out that Raja Vishal 
Chand had a piece of land in New Delhi, bought to build a 
palace there but which had been lying vacant ^1 these years. 
Would the Raja lease that land to the Congress for its 
exhibition? Gandhr asked. The Congress would relinquish the 
lease once it had secured land of its own, or when Vishal 
Chand wanted it to. Raja Vishal Chand at once said yes. It 
was his land, bought and paid for, he could do with it what 
he wanted. The government heard of the arrangement and 
was shocked beyond measure. How could an Indian prince 
loan to a political party, openly seditious and 
anti-government, a land he had acquired for a specific 
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purpose? The prince had been ever evasive about building 
there and now he had become openly seditious himself. A 
Congress exhibition in the midst of those princely palaces^ 
no, the government couldn’t possibly permit that! And 
moving quickly, before the exhibition could be set up, the 
government attached the land for purposes of the state and 
^most overnight built a barracks-type mess there—the 
Princes Park Mess. Because of the war, the government 
needed urgently such quarters for its officers and the land 
was lying empty. They took no approval from the Raja, they 
just sent him a notice of the attachment. Simultaneously, the 
government initiated proceedings against him in the 
Chamber of Princes. The government could have itself 
disinherited him, but why not use an official princely 
organization for that purpose? The clique of princes there 
was only too willing to oblige, and after a perfunctory 
enquiry ruled that Raja Vishal Chand had acted in a manner 
unbecoming of a prince and should abdicate in favour of his 
son. Raja Vishal Chand did not appeal the decision. 

What he did appeal was a subsidiary decision. All princes 
so disinherited or deposed were required to take up their 
residence outside their states. It was only a logical corollary of 
the main decision. If a prince was seditious, surely he 
couldn’t continue to stay in his state and manipulate the 
affairs there? That in the process, families might be separated 
or broken up—as would be in the case of Vishal Chand if 
Kusum were to act as the regent to her small son—was none 
of the business of the British. They were concerned about 
their own stability and that stability demanded the prince’s 
physical removal from the state. Raja Vishal Chand could 
decide where he wanted to go, but he must leave Lambini. 

Some princes didn’t mind this; they took the sumptuous 
subsidy the British gave them and set up their abod^ 
elsewhere. But for Vishal Chand to leave Lambini meant ^ 
living death. He would be separated from his people. He 
would be separated from Bhawani, the goddesses that 
ruled the hills and valleys of Lambini. Above ail, he would 
be separated from Kusum. 

And then there was the Lambini Public School (what the 
high school had grown into), started by him as an experiment 
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but what had come to be known all over India—how could 
l^e distance himself from it? Angela Davis had made India 
her home more readily than the man she had come out to 
marry—Kenneth Ashby. They vacillated about their 
marriage from year to year and had slowly established a 
bond amongst themselves dearer than marriage: the bond of 
friendship. The tense hands that Ken had not been able to 
unlock at the community ball in Oxford now lay softened and 
suppliant in his lap. Raja Vishal Chand had decided to move 
the school for the bazzar side to a ridge overlooking the 
palace, the Bhawani Temple, and the Mirama valley. A special 
road was laid out for it from the bus stop, which climbed 
several hundred feet before levelling out on this plateau 
almost as wide as Bhawani Maidan. There the Raja built 
his dream school, its classrooms, its hostels, its playfields, its 
tennis courts, and its swimming pool, he and Angela Davis 
together designing each building. The small lake near the 
bus stop provided water for Lambini. The Raja built 
another water reservoir for the exclusive needs of the school, 
where pumps imported from England were installed and 
water supplied in each hostel room. The school was 
co-educational and totally residential. Though preparing 
students formally for the Cambridge Certificate, it offered 
them the best in both the Western as well as the Eastern 
tradition in the sciences, the humanities and the performing 
arts, to say nothing of the sports, where Indian games such as 
wrestling or kabaddi figured as significantly as tennis. By 
arrangement with the Cambridge trustees, teachere from 
England visited the school for brief periods and were often so 
fascinated by the magical setting of the place, they were loath 
to return home on the completion of their term. Gradually 
teachers from other English speaking countries began to turn 
up there as well for brief stints. That Australian opal heiress, 
Carol Schnicke—she after all was an heiress—financed a trip 
every now and then by a teacher from Perth or Sydney or 
Brisbane. And the American Matthew Craig, after spending 
six years teaching school in Princeton and with a marriage 
ending in divorce, had come to teach here for good. Already 
two of its teachers had visited England and arrangements 
were being worked out to establish such exchanges on a more 
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permanent footing. Some of the best Indian familities sent 
their children to this school as did many of the British. 
Andrew and Sarah, the Barnes children, were studying here 
only, as was Julie, the daughter of Michael Fogelson, the 
reputed medical suigeon. ^ja Vishal Chand’s own son, 
Amit, was a student here and lived in the hostel. Kusum 
taught a regular class each day at the primary level, where 
she continued to practise her basic education, mixing Held 
work with instruction. Raja Vishal Chahd regarded the 
school as a child of his and spent hours there, aiding Angela 
Davis. Because of the conspicuous situation of the school on 
top of the crest, far above the palace, subduing and dwarfing 
it in many respects, he was fond of saying there was at least 
one place on earth where the pen indeed was mightier than 
the sword! One had only to come to Lambini to see it for 
oneself. 

How could Raja Vishal Chand surrender something he 
had nourished so watchfully? The thought not only pained 
him, it depressed him and made him moody—as on this day 
of the annual dangal. The Banka wrestler had won, the 
Gunga of Lambini beaten, and in a haze, not even seeing the 
faces of the wrestlers clearly, Vishal Chand handed over the 
prizes to them at the end of the ceremony. Someone had that 
very day donated a prize for the biggest loser of the dangal, 
an inexpensive shawl, and when the name'of a lad from the' 
village Krabi was announced, and a shy yotingster 
stepped up to the rostrum, much to the merriment of the 
crowd, with whistles and shouts to back him up, the Raja 
only mildly smiled and didn’t see his face, either. He did 
register though that the prize was being given to the 
wrong man. llie biggest loser of the day was not that lad but 
the Raja himself—he should be receiving that prize! 

From time to time Raja Vishal Chand looked up to see if 
Kusum had arrived at the akhara. She had gone to New 
Delhi with his final petition that he be allowed to stay on in 
Lambini, and she was due back today. She knew about the 
dangal and was supposed to join him ^ere when she reached 
Lambini. Ah, there she was, there was a general cheer and 
Thakur Shanti Nath had looked up approvingly. She walked 
briskly, holding her carriage with dignity, her fine legs 
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making fluttering movements under the sky-blue sari, she 
bent before Thakur Shanti Nath to touch his feet, 
acknowledged with a fleeting smile the bows Lala Kanshi 
Ram was inflicting upon her, and went and slumped next to 
her husband—touching his arm gently. 

‘Any answer?’ 

‘Not encouraging.’ 

The prize giving was over, yet the ustad of the akhara, the 
old wrestler with that paunch and that handle-bar mustache, 
was making a few announcements about gifts to the akhara, 
including a sumptuous one from the palace, and they had to 
wait for the cheers to be over before Vishal Chand and 
Kusum could leave. 

‘Tell me now, what happened in Delhi?’ he said soon as 
they were home. 

‘Rakesh is to be executed next week—on fifteenth April.’ 

‘Oh, yes?’ 

‘The Viceroy gave his ruling yesterday. Didn’t you turn on 
the radio? Or see the morning paper?’ 

She opened her bag and took out a copy of The Tribune she 
had picked up at the Amritsar station. 

Kusum could see the unopened mail, including several 
packets of newspapers from Lahore and Delhi, lying on a 
small table. 

Vishal Chand quickly glanced through the front page 
report. 

‘That’s sad .... But what about us?’ 

She handed him a sealed cover. 

‘The answer is here. You can read it while 1 change. Only 
I’m not going to tell you what you should do. You must 
make up your own mind.’ 

Vishal Chand looked up in surprise. 

‘You are angry, Kusum.’ 

Her fair face was clouded, her brow was knit, her eyes 
watery, llie freckles around her nose seemed to be dancing 
in dismay—wanting to escape from that frown. She sniffed 
her nose. 

Vishal Chand walked over and put his arm around her. 

‘What’s the matter, Kusum?’ 

She touched his cheek with her hand. 
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‘How long have we been married?* 

Vishal Chand laughed meditatively. 

‘Why?’ 

‘How long?’ 

‘Not long enough.’ 

‘Tell me—it’s very vital.’ 

‘Why?’ 

She disengaged herself from his embrace and went and 
stood near the window. 

The whisper, as usual, was rising from the valley below. 

‘Do you find me unfeeling?’ 

Vishal Chand watched her silently. 

‘Or cold?’ 

Turning towards him: ‘Am I cold, dear husband—in bed?’ 

Vishal took her in his arms. 

‘What’s it, Kusum?’ 

The frown did not leave her face and she remained tense. 

‘What’s it? Tell me.’ 

‘1 met Abha in Delhi. 1 met her grandfather as well. They 
too were there with a petition to the Viceroy. Abha said it 
was I who drove her father to his surrender ... the girl is so 
angry with me!’ 

Vishal Chand made her sit near the vrindow. The sun was 
about to set and they watched Mirama washed by its crimson 
light. 

Kusum could still see the scene. She, along with her 
lawyer, was in the Viceroy’s reception chamber, when Abha 
walked in with a square, stocky old man having a bald head 
and a wide forehead and a bulldog face who must be in his 
late sixties and whom she introduced as her grandfather, Rai 
Bahadur Hemant Kumar. They had with them a woman 
equally old, as short and stocky as the Rai Bahadur, 
somewhat unsteady on her feet and her silver-white hair 
combed neatly back, whom Abha introduced as her 
grandmother. Rakesh was quickly transferred from Srinagar 
to Lahore on his surrender, where after a short trial, the court 
had awarded him the death penalty. He was already a 
condemned prisoner. The two death sentences, the court had 
ruled in its jargon, were to run concurrendy! The British 
actually were stung at the ease with which Subhas Bose had 
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slipped out of their hands. He had reached Kabul safely and 
though they could have had him extradited, the process was 
a protracted one. They therefore wanted to make an example 
of Rakesh by executing him as quickly as possible. There were 
no mitigating circumstances, if anything Rakesh had added 
to his crimes by escaping from prison and then 
impersonating as Subhas Bose. So the appeals on his behalf 
were rejected one after another. Abha was now approaching 
the Viceroy with a petition—for a revision of the sentence. 

That Abha was hurt, Kusum could see even at Srinagar. 
She had gone into a shock when she heard the swami she 
had met at Kud was none else but her father. After the 
victory against the Maharaja, the Muslim Conference was in 
a state of euphoria: it had highlighted the Kashmir issue 
before the nation and the state would be sooner or later 
released from the clutches of the Hindu ruler. The 
Conference thereafter feted and feasted the satyagrahis who 
had come to Srinagar and took them to places such as 
Anantnag, Pahalgam and Gulmarg to see the beauty of the 
valley. Abha declined those invitations and stayed shut in the 
house of Kedar Nath Saraf. She went out alone for boat rides 
on the Dal and relumed shivering, her knuckles blue with 
cold. Yet she wouldn’t sit near the fire. She sulked in a 
comer and continued to shiver there. She refused to go to 
Lambini with Kusum, saying she had already missed her 
studies for a month. She didn’t return to her college in 
Bombay. She didn’t return to Trivandmm either, for Shyama 
wrote to Kusum. For a while no one knew where she was. 
And then they learned she had ended up in Amritsar—with 
her grandparents. 

‘Shouldn’t you have allowed me to decide for myself, 
mamiji?’ 

She had said as much to Kusum even in Srinagar when 
she learned of the argument between her father and her aunt. 
She was polite but incensed. 

‘Arc you happy now, mamiji?’ she said in the Viceroy’s 
chamber. ‘You have driven my poor father to his death.’ 

They were soon ushered inside, the grandfather all the 
time peering through the files he held in his hand. 

Kusum had no chance of defending herself before Abha. 
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The girl was obviously swayed by sentiments; it only proved 
how much stronger parental ties were than reason. Yet what 
did bother Kusum was a general attack on her which had 
been repeatedly made by the others as well: of being 
insensitive, of being cold. Must firmness of purpose be 
dismissed so casually? Was acceptance in life then possible 
only on a basis of compromise? She still remembered her last 
conversations with Sunil. What exactly was he arguing for? 
He had deceived her and he wanted her to accept his 
deception as pardonable. Would he have done this much had 
she slipped likewise—if she had deceived him with another 
man? Ah, these men! Yet also, ah these women! Look at 
Abha, how hurt she was, how she was arguing! 

Kusum lay a long time in her bath that morning, soaking 
and pampering herself in the hot water. God, how much this 
body demands, what a toll it takes of oneself. Pulling up her 
legs, she soaped her ankles and her feet. She rubbed her 
hand over the roundness of her thighs and had a wrench of 
her heart. How often had these legs not made her restless 
and driven her along, what lengths of cajoling and coaxing 
she had to go to calm them down! Vikram had left not a 
scratch on her belly but Amit had somewhat disfigured her. 
She pulled herself up in the tub and examined her stomach. 
Yes, there they were, the thin scrawls as though someone had 
scratched her there a little too hard. Yet her stomach was 
firm, her navel deep, her pelvis pushed down commandingly 
on her buttocks still. This haven had parted to receive only 
two men on its bounty, her breasts had comforted only two 
heads on their shores. What if she had received more? What 
would that be a sign of? Where did virtue reside—in giving 
more or giving less? At forty-three, there was not much chance 
of her altering that equation. She smiled dimly at the 
thought. Why couldn’t she alter that equation? She was still 
eminently desirable. Going deep into the tub she stretched 
herself and sighed and locked her arms behind her head. Her 
breasts shook like some fish under water aiid she felt the milk 
ooze out of them. Taking hold of her nipples, she pressed 
them softly one by one and looked. No, there w^ no milk 
there, her mothexhood was not forcing itself on her agun. 
There was no desire there either, the nipples lay placid under 
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the hot water. Yet she knew they would harden instantly if 
she let her mind run a little. Should she let her mind run? 
Would giving more of herself make her more sensitive, more 
warm? Ah, that was the question! Virtue could look for itself 
where it would, if these were such simple matters as that. She 
was Sony things had come to such a head for Vishal. In a 
way happy, too. How could she have proved herself 
otherwise? The government had given him a clear option. He 
should either reside outside the state and let Kusum be the 
regent. Or he should altogether resign his title to the throne; 
his son Amit should abdicate, too. They could then, as 
private citizens, reside wherever they wanted, even in 
Lambini. The government could object to that as well but it 
won’t—in view of their attachment to the Lambini school. It 
would in that case appoint another member of the family to 
the Lambini throne. Once again Kusum stretched herself and 
splashed the water with her vigorous legs. Her flesh, her 
bones, her soul, her bloody wanted no disengagement 
from life, they were soliciting her to engage them further. Yet 
any engagement now depended upon Vishal’s choice. Thank 
God, someone will have to take a stand in the matter. In that 
stand, in that step, rested not only the extent of Vishal’s love 
for her. In it rested Kusum’s vindication as a person. Oh, 
how soothing it was to lie here with the warmth seeping 
through, waiting for destiny to move! 

Kusum heard an uproar going on in the dining hall as she 
walked there after her bath. Thakur Shanti Nath was so 
indignant. Why should Vishal Chand give in so easily? And 
was it right for him to cut the boy out? He could easily make 
his home in Pathankot which was just across the Ravi. But 
Vishal would hear none of it; his mind was more than made 
up. Amit too would abdicate and they would forever give up 
their right to the throne. It was only a burden; he had all 
along been wanting to get rid of it—to be a devotee, to be 
a lower. Now he could cast off the shackles for ever and for 
ever. Amit, he knew, would approve of it when he was 
grown up enough to understand. Of those present in the 
dining hall, Vikram alone was speaking up for the Raja. It 
was a brave decision and he was clapping. 

The Home Secretary’s letter was couched in euphemisms. 
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His Excellency, the Viceroy, had only the interest of Lambini 
in mind. He would like Prince Amit to rule that state one 
day. For that to be, a few formalities must be attended to. And 
then he mentioned the two options, briefly and deferentially. 
He closed by hoping the Raja would go in for the first one, 
for the government believed Mrs Chand would make a very 
good regent. 

'Do we have a decision?’ Kusum asked her husband and 
could have hugged him before everyone for the reply she 
received. 

'We do. I’m requesting Mahinder Kumar to take over as 
the new ruler.’ 

'No that charlatan? Tha man is a fool!’ Thakur Shanti 
Nath burst out. 'I have been watching his antics these few 
days. He has been shooting away at all and sundry. Taking 
pictures of village damsels. Of the decorated Bhawani 
Temple. This morning, he insisted on photographing me in 
the akhara, and with my arm around that businessman from 
Sialkot—eh, Lala Kanshi Ram. I would have refused, but 
then the Lalaji looked so enthusiastic himself. He had already 
put his arm around me and was urging me to do the same! 
Your Mahinder Kumar is not even dressed up properly. 
Going round in those baggy trousers and that dirty sola 
topee and an equally dirty tie!’ 

Raja Vishal Chand was laughing. 

'He is the only relation I have here. Indeed the British have 
suggested his name to Kusum.’ 

'They have,’ said Kusum. 

'But he has no decorum, no stateliness in him,’ presisted 
Thakur Shanti Nath. 

‘Maybe he will merge the state with the rest of India. 
When India is free, that is.’ 

'When will that be. Raja Sahib?’ Vikram asked as a 
dare. Vikram would refuse to address him as anything else 
but Raja Sahib. When Kusum remonstrated with him, he 
was firm. 'He is not my father. You should be thankful I 
don’t address you as Rsmi Sahiba,’ he had said. 'You might 
as well,’ Kusum had replied. 

'Not for some time.’ 

'Not for a long time,’ added Thakur Shanti Nath. 
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‘Dadu, you will be surprised. It will be much sooner than 
you think,* Vikram said. 

Raja Vishal Chand sought Mahinder Kumar out that very 
evening. He parked his car near the bus stop, where all 
vehicles normally stopped. While a paved road led up to the 
palace, and now ano^er one, Kusum Marg, up to the Public 
School, only special vehicles were allowed on them. All else 
must halt at the bus stop and people were required to walk. 
Because of the new school, many new shops had sprung up 
in the area between the bus stop and the police station, 
which was named after the prince—Amit Bazaar. There was 
amongst others a new chemist shop there, a bakery, a store 
selling frozen and canned food, a photographer (yes, 
Mahinder Kumar!), and a stationer and bookseller. During 
the afternoon, when the boys and the girls had the freedom 
to go out of school, Amit Bazaar was flooded by students, 
walking in groups, bright eyed and pink with health and 
curiosity. This was the flrst planned bazaar in Lambini, all 
shops being of an identical construction with a corridor 
running in front where you didn’t get wet even if it was 
lashing hard with rain. While most houses in town were 
made of stone or wood, the stores in Amit Bazaar were built 
in brick, and the design was strictly supervised over by the 
town municipality. All further additions were required to 
conform to that design. 

Kunwar Mahinder Kumar was not there in his new shop 
in Amit Bazaar, so Vishal Chand walked over to his 
old store in Shalimar Marg. The development of the Lambini 
Public School had offered a new lease of life to this neglected 
and aging member of the royal clan. After the tourist trade to 
Lambini declined, for a while he was in absolute doldrums. 
He tried various gimmicks, even photo journalism, but none 
of them brought him either the attention or the money he 
needed. Photo journalism in particular was a big flop. How 
often could he fish out news against his own Raja? He 
loathed the exercise, as it was, and published his pictures 
over an assumed name—^Bagpiper.’ But this Bagpiper could 
win no footing in any of the British dominated papers unless 
the news Was anti-Lambini or anti-Indian. Raja Vishal 
Chand had always been generous to him and he squirmed 
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each time he sent photos of him praying at the Bhawani 
Temple, or Kusum opening a new store, or young Amit 
learning to ride a horse. All these were good shots, taken a 
second before or after what they actually showed they would 
have made superb pictures, but his camera had lied—as had 
Mahinder Kumar. The Bhawani Temple was visited each 
week by the Raja and his family, often several times a week. 
Tradition required every visitor to the temple to take an 
offering for the goddess. The Raja, Kusum and young Amit 
stood in a line before the inner icon, with brass plates in their 
hands, containing dhoop, rose petals, some cooked food, 
puns, or halwa, or garnished beans, and a small brass 
bell—the plate and the bell of Amit being appropriately small 
and tiny. Now that was the frame Mahinder Kumar should 
really have shot, showing piety, submission and obedience, 
the three of them standing in reverence, the small Amit, 
hardly four, making all the gestures of his parents, and as 
accurately, lighting the dhoop, fixing it on the platform before 
the goddess, throwing rose petals at the goddess, ringing his 
tiny bell. At this stage, the priest intervened and took the 
brass plates from the devotees, went near the goddess and fed • 
her a little of the food on the plate—he made only the gesture 
of feeding, keeping the food in his hand—and then brought 
the plate back to the devotee. The entire food on the plate 
was now blessed and part of it was eaten, by the devotee 
himself and the rest taken home to be distributed to others. 
When Raja Vishal Chand went with a similar offering, he 
was allowed to enter the inner precinct and feed the goddess 
himself. Even Kusum or Amit were not allowed that honour; 
they waited outside the railing, while Vishal Chand made his 
offering. And that’s the frame Mahinder Kumar shot, 
showing the Raja pasting the food on the red tongue of the 
vivacious goddess, who seemed to be sticking that tongue out 
all too eagerly as though she had not eaten for days. 'A Rsya 
feeds a hungry Goddess’ was the caption of the picture and 
Englishmen in their barracks or their dubs couldn’t stop 
laughing at the superstitions that prevailed in this primitive 
land—even amongst the royal princes! 

Kusum had inu^uced a new mode of opening ceremonies 
in Lambini. Instead of cutting a tape slung across an 
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entrance to a function, exhibition or a fair, she just lit lamps. 
She had picked the idea off Indian weddings and Indian 
festivals. \^enever the Indians wanted to celebrate anything, 
they either lit lamps or threw colour at each other. Could 
there be any more glorious way of showing your joy than 
Diwali or Holi! And the Indian bride, the way they decked 
her with colour before she walked into the arms of her lover! 
When these brides left their beds after their wedding nights, 
the elderly women in the family not only looked for blood on 
the sheet but also for henna marks where the impaled 
woman would have wriggled and clutched with her hands or 
her feet. That alone would determine how successful the night 
had been. Kusum transported those lights and colours to the 
opening functions, which now displayed festoons of all shades 
and where a brass lamp was kept ready for the chief guest to 
come and light it before the function was formally set going. 
Yet mishaps occurred at these functions as they can only in 
India. The matches would be damp and refuse to bum. The 
wick of the lamp would not have been properly oiled. While 
4he chief guest would have arrived, the chief host would be 
nowhere around to welcome the guest—who would be 
obliged to sit on a chair and wait for his arrival! It was one 
such shot Mahinder Kumar sent out: Kusum’s opening of 
the bookstore in Amit Banaar where because of the smoke 
Kusum couldn’t see very well and instead of lighting the wick 
she set fire to some of the books placed near the lamp, the 
caption reading, ‘Promoting Books!’ Or he sent the picture of 
Amit when he was just swinging his little leg to get on his 
horse, with his little naked thing pressed against the horse’s 
flank. Somehow there was a tear in his riding breeches that 
day, and Mahinder Kumar had to be around to shoot that 
unseemly scene. His caption was ‘A Prince grows up in 
Style.’ Such shots made the tired Englishmen relax and feel 
appropriately superior to the natives. But wherever he sent in 
anything that didn’t have that slant, it was rgected and not 
us^. And Kunwar Mahinder Kumar had finally stopped 
sending pictures altogether. There were limits to treason and 
his were reached soon—mainly because there were not 
subjects enough for parody in the small state. He now 
occasionally sent pictures to The Tribune showing the 
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Nabhi in spate, or showing a local wi'estling bout, or showing 
the peasants planting paddy in their terraced fields, which 
The Tribune used but didn’t pay enough for. There might be 
limits to treason but there were limits to self-sacrifice as well, 
and that too didn’t work out for poor Mahinder Kumar. 

With the expansion of the Lambini Public School, his 
fortunes changed dramatically. The strength of the 
school was now two hundred—two hundred select students 
from some of the best Indian and British families. Each boy 
and girl was required to have an ID card, there were sports 
and social activities in the school, there were the parents 
visiting their wards, there were important visitors from 
overseas, and Kunwar Mahinder Kumar was kept busy 
round the clock. His new studio in Amit Bazaar was ever 
thronged with students who might just want to send a 
memento home—a quick shot with the latest Hash bulbs 
exploding in unison. He was the only photographer around 
and he saw to it a rival from Mirama or from across the 
Ravi did not appear on the scene. Soon, he was making more 
money than his princely cousin. Lambini was no better than 
a jagir, with the Raja’s income not amounting to more than a 
few thousand rupees each year. Whatever subsidy he got 
from the government of India was wasted away in keeping 
the frills around the palace alive: the turbaned servants, the 
maids, the fleet of second hand automobiles. With the 
appointment of Prince Amit to the throne around the comer, 
photographs of that memorable occasion had to be taken too, 
and a good many of them. Kunwar Mahinder Kumar 
had told Vishal Chand generously, 'Don’t you be concerned 
on that count, ^ja Sahib. I won’t charge anything for the 
pictures. And I’ll make several albums of them—for you and 
posterity.’ This was Mahinder Kumar’s big promotion line 
and outside his store. Royal Photo House, a signboard 
pronounced in bold letters the four magic words—‘For You 
and Posterity’—which were lighted at night and the electric 
lights even blinked. Raja Vishal Chand, ever worried about 
expenses, had acknowledged that gesture with a grateful sigh. 

When Vishal Chand found Royal Photo House in Amit 
Bazaar shut, he walked over to the other branch in ShsUimar 
Marg. Shalimar Marg was a cobbled bazaar which climbed 
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up and down, until it levelled out to the ground where the 
native schools were. Vishal Chand was a little out of breath 
as he knocked at Mahinder Kumar’s store. Mahinder Kumar 
himself opened the door to him and, somewhat surprised, 
took him to the lab where he was working. This was an old 
commondious house which had been with Mohinder Kumar 
for years. Upstairs lived his family but the ground floor 
contained his photo lab which remained there even when he 
had opened in Amit Bazaar. All photographs taken at Amit 
Bazaar were brought here to be developed and processed; 
this was a much roomier store though shabby in looks. 

‘I have a few prints in the emulsions and they will be 
wasted if not attended to,’ apologized Mahinder Kumar. 

Vishal Chand just mumbled in reply as he fumbled for a 
chair in the dark. 

‘Here. Let ipe help you,’ said Mahinder Kumar. 

‘Can you see better now?’ he asked after a while. 

‘Somewhat.’ 

There was a tiny red light in one comer and Vishal Chand 
saw Mahinder Kumar running his hand through a tray 
'before him in which the prints were floating. He was a lanky 
man, with a flat chest and an even flatter stomach with his 
trousers tied with a belt which had no buckle on it; the 
leather belt was Just done into a knot. He had large sunken 
eyes, which sparkled in the red light like the eyes of some 
ghost. That’s all Vishal Chand could see of his face; his 
hooked nose remained in the dark. 

‘Raja Sahib, you could have summoned me to the palace.’ 

‘I thought I would come myself.’ 

When Vishal Chand had related to him the political 
development and the possibility of his taking over as the 
ruler, Mahinder Kumar threw up his hands and forgetting 
his prints sat down on a stool next to Vishal Chand. 

‘Why do you want to ruin me. Raja Sahib?’ he exclaimed. 

Which was true enough as Vishal Chand saw. Apart from 
a little show of oflice, what would princedom for him amount 
to? Endless troubles. There was hardly any revenue. The 
crops failed each year and food grains had to be imported 
from the re’st of India. Then there was the mounting pressure 
from the government to find recruits for the war front. Every 
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princely state had been assigned a quota and Vishal Chand 
had not even moved in that direction; Lambini had yet to 
send up its first soldier to join the Indian army. And then 
Mahinder Kumar would be losing his lucrative business as a 
photographer. 

‘What if you can run both—the state as well as your 
business?’ 

‘TTie government would never approve of it.’ 

‘And it will look comic,’ he added. ‘Imagine me making 
continuous trips between the palace and Amit Bazaar! 
Changing attires half way through too; a royal robe for the 
palace, a dirty overall for die photo lab.’ 

‘I don’t wear a royal robe.’ 

‘I know. But the idea amuses me’—and he acted out the 
pantomime of putting on a robe and walking regally, step by 
step. 

‘I could even wear a wig’—and he acted out that as well, 
pulling down a fancy wig on his tousled long hair which 
matched the deep furrows on his sunken cheeks. 

‘You should be wearing a crown,’ Vishal Chand caught his 
gaiety. 

‘A crown then’—and he put a diamond studded coronet 
on his head, taking care to polish the diamonds with his 
handkerchief. 

Vishal Chand went into peals of laughter. 

All this was going on in the dim red light, where the two 
men could perfectly see each other by now. Giving up the 
clowning, Mahinder Kumar stored away his negatives, put 
the emulsions back into their containers, put the wet prints up 
for drying, and switched the light on. The pale electric light 
was hideous compared to the red glow. All around them 
were only dark things: dark cameras, dark enlargers, dark 
stands, dark bottles. Mahinder Kumar returned to his stool. 

It was eventually agreed Kunwar Mahinder Kumar 
Panwar—to give him his full name—would not be the new 
mire of Lambini, he would be the new regent. Mahinder 
Kumar was adamant on not giving up his business; he 
wouldn’t csompromise on that. He enjoyed photography, too. 
At one time he played tricks with the background, 
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improvising an animal, a stream or a waterfall to the delight 
of his subjects. With newer technology, he played tricks with the 
subjects themselves: gave them shades, and shadows and 
made them a thousand-fold more handsome, more winsome. 
As a raja, he would be just locked up in the palace—not 
allowed wy rakish experiments at all. So he said a flat no to 
Vishal Chand, exclaiming, ‘Raja Sahib, please, I’m no 
sacrificial goat!’ With reluctance, he did agree to act as the 
regent to Prince Amit. With reluctance, the government too 
agreed to this arrangement. Raja Vishal Chand and Kusum 
Chand would have no direct access to power. They would 
retain a suite of rooms but the rest of the palace would 
be shut down until Prince Amit came of age. Oflices would 
be made available for Mahinder Kumar in the Municipal 
Court, from where he would operate as the regent. The real 
power would rest with Colonel Cutlass who was now 
confirmed as the new Resident of Lambini and Jammu & 
Kashmir. Documents to this effect were prepared and on 
Baisakhi, Prince Amit was duly installed as the new ruler— 
much to the joy of Thakur Shanti Nath. 

Each day, Thakur Shanti Nath watched for Shyama’s 
arrival. This had been a major motive in his coming to 
Lambini. How long had he more to live! The years of 
arrogance and avowals must yield to years of love: he had 
come here to heal and be healedl And one rent in his heart 
which had not been healed was Shyama. He had worried 
about the girl all these years. First, there was Rakesh, and 
now Zahir. What had her own life in the process been? She 
had only squeezed herself into shapes her men wanted to cast 
her in. Maybe that’s what she wanted; Kusum told him she 
was happy in Trivandrum. Yet the father in him worried. 
Yes, Lambini would be a good place for that longish talk 
he wanted to have with her. But Shyama was not showing 
up, and the many visits Thakur Shanti Nath made to the bus 
stand proved so futile, so wearisome. And then he heard she 
was not coming at all. The repeated rejection of all appeals in 
behalf of Rakesh by the government had once again brought 
out her attachment to him. And instead of coming to 
Lambini, she too, like Abha, ended up at Rai Bahadur 
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Hemant Kumar’s place in Amritsar. 

In his book-lined study, Rai Bahadur Hemant Kumar was 
leafing through huge volumes that lay spread on his table. 
Many of the volumes had bookmarks in them, many had 
pencils placed at the relevant pages. His seventy years sat 
lightly on his heavy, solid body, and as he turned the pages 
of the books with his strong, sturdy fingers, his eyes quickly 
scanned through his glasses the reference he wanted to check. 
It was only when he got up that you realized how short he 
was; sitting in his chair, he gave the impression of height. 
And he gave the impression of authority, of power that 
couldn’t be trifled with, that must be respected. That power 
he continued to exude even when he got up. And he used 
this charisma to the best of his advantage in the court room, 
where he paced from one end to the other, flashing his round, 
stocky finger to make a point, and then with a flourish going 
and sitting in his chair. The judges were most deferential to 
him and it was seldom that an ‘Objection, Your Honour,’ 
raised by him was not sustained by them. His fellow lawyers 
too respected his abilities, especially his handling of the 
criminal law in which he had made his name. He would go 
as far as Calcutta, Bombay and Madras to argue his 
cases—mostly winning them. The government had spotted his 
talent early and offered him a judgeship, which he had- 
declined. He did however act on behalf of the government as 
a prosecution lawyer and was instrumental in indicting many 
of the hard-core criminals of the land. Unlike his colleagues 
in the civil law, where property disputes worth lakhs were 
involved and consequently equally high fees for the lawyers, 
he did not amass vast fortunes—as that Motilal Nehru, for 
instance. This example Hemant Kumar himself cieted, 
especially after Motilal’s name as political leader spread, a 
touch of jealousy not absent from it. He did amass though 
almost as distinguished a reputation for himself, earning even 
official honours such as Rai Sahibship and Rai Bahadurship. 
And yet this distinguished criminal lawyer, who in his long 
career had sent many to the gallows and saved many, was 
unable to save his own son. 

Twenty years back, Rai Bahadur Hemant Kumar would 
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not have—and had not—thought of this defence. son was 

a criminal and like any criminal must take his punishment. 
So when in1922 Rakesh was sentenced to death, sad though 
the Rai Bahadur was, he had accepted the inevitable. He said 
exactly the same to his wife when she interceded on his 
behalf. In this his loyalty was not so much to the British as to 
the legal system they had evolved. All systems were corrupt, 
the R^ Bahadur was shrewd enough to see. Yet the chances 
of corruption were less in a system in which the laws were 
clearly enunciated. And of all legal systems he had studied, he 
found the British the most clear and level headed; a system in 
which ambiguity placed the least role. At least so he thought 
of the British Penal Code, the laws on the basis of which the 
criminal justice in India was dispensed. Rai Bahadur Hemant 
Kumar had hardly any political leanings, till this day he had 
remained a staunch supporter of the Raj. So long as the 
rational laws promulgated by the British prevailed, there was 
hope for the ordinary man to live with dignity—what really 
mattered to him. The services for which the British honoured 
Hemant Kumar were thereby services to a code of conduct, 
really. 

Nothing however brought out the truth of Gandhi's oft 
repeated assertion that the British had two sets of laws, one 
for their own consumption and the other for the peoples they 
governed, than the onset of the war. What exactly was the 
Second World War being fought for? The First World War 
had a world-wide implication only incidentally; no 
ideological issues were involved in it. The Second World War 
was waged to save the world from racial tyranny. Hider was a . 
bigot who believed in the absolute superiority of the Germans 
over the others. Reverse the scenario, and what did the British 
believe in India? They thought of themselves as infinitely 
superior to the Indians. But let’s forget the past, let bygones 
be bygones. If the British today were fighting the Germans 
for their right to exist, how could they deny the same right 
to the Indians? Gandhi had said that all along: you talk of 
democracy at home and promote anarchy abroad. The 
educated Indian—the urban elite, where the political unrest' 
generally begaa—was more than convinced of it now. Men 
like Rai Bahadur Hemant Kumar still wanted to find a legal 
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defence of what was happening around them, but could’t. 
The British were really undercutting their own laws. They 
had done that blatantly enough since 1937, when the Indian 
governments had come into power in many of the provinces. 
As elected governments' of the people, ^e ministers had 
hardly any voice in important issues: their Governors time 
and again overruled them. They wanted to release the 
political prisoners in their provinces and the Governors 
overruled. They wanted to declare the birthday of Gandhi as 
a holiday in their provinces and the Governors overruled. 
They recommended the appointment of Indians as Governors 
in their provinces and the Viceroy himself overruled. And 
then the Viceroy had pushed India into the war without 
even bothering to consult the elected governments in the 
provinces. 

The urban British-loyal elites had watched these 
developments with dismay. What happened to poor Edward 
VIII—the same who came to India in 1921-22 as the Prince of 
Wales—when he refused the advice of his Prime Minister in a 
matter so personal as his marriage? He was summarily forced 
to abdicate his throne in 1936. But the Governors and the 
Viceroy in India were disregarding the advice of their elected 
ministers with impunity. How could they ignore a legally 
made recommendation? It was a ticklish situation, which 
made the British-loyal Indians most uneasy. And then came 
the war, the very rationale of it was overlooked and ignored 
so far as India was concerned. The uneasiness of the British- 
loyal Indian nearly broke its seams. 

The way the riot built in Amritsar on that April day was 
typical of the way riots build in India—in no time and based 
on total hearsay. Many people were killed, dozens of shops 
and residential houses burned down, property worth lakhs 
destroyed, and confidence of thousands upon thousands in 
fellow feeling shaken—ail because of a trivial incident, the 
exact details of which the rioters didn't have even after they 
had wrecked their vengeance on each other. 

Rakesh had overnight become a hero not only for his father 
but for many others. His role in the escape of Subhas Bose 
wa| duly highlighted by the national papers, and editorials 
^tten on the injustice of punishing someone so many years 
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after the event. History had marched ahead since 1922, 
shouldn’t the British take note of the changed circumstances? 
Yet all the political noise, or the legal arguments by Rai 
Bahadur Hemant Kumar in court, or the mercy petitions 
filed before the Viceroy, carried no convinction with the 
government. Rakesh was to be hanged tomorrow morning in 
the Lahore Jail, and the family was granted its last interview 
with him. 

The interview was to be held at five p.m. It was now twelve- 
thirty p.m. and the Rai Bahadur sat in his study in Amritsar 
leafing through his legal compendiums. He knew there was 
no remedy, he could bring up nothing to request a last 
minute stay, yet he searched. Could he perhaps argue that 
the entire trial was ultra vires since the Prince of Wales had 
not appeared in person in court to testify? A murder 
prosecution couldn’t be held without the principal 
prosecution witness being there. The government said the 
Prince had been shot at but did the Prince himself ever say 
so? The Rai Bahadur knew what the reply of the government 
would be. The Prince of Wales was shot at not as an 
individual but as a representative of the government. The 
chaise against Rakesh was not attempted murder but 
sedition. Yet the Rai Bahadur felt one could challenge even 
this. Did the Prince of Wales have any ofiical status vis-a-vis 
India—that’s what the Rai Bahadur was this minute 
examining. The King had an official status, the sm^est peon 
in a government office had an official status—but did the 
Prince of Wales? The Rai Bahadur checked and 
cross-checked and made notes on a pad before him. The 
government could well say the Prince of Wales was touring 
India on behalf of the King-Emperor and as such had an 
official status. Yet couldn’t the Rai Bahadur create a 
momentary legal doubt so ^ to postpone the execution? 

Shyama, dressed in a white sari, walked in with a tray in 
hand. 

‘Father, won’t you eat something? Since morning you have 
touched nothing.’ 

Grief had thinned Shyama’s face and made her ugly. 
There were huge shadows-under her eyes. 

The Rai Bahadur knew even Shyama had not eaten. No, 
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one had—his wife, or Abha either. 

‘Please. Have some tea at least.’ 

‘Put the tray on the table.’ 

There was a tray already sitting there, with untouched food 
on it. 

‘Please, father. And give up now. You have done what you 
could. If you had tried as hard earlier—’ 

‘1 didn’t believe in Rakesh then.’ 

‘Why would you?’ snapped his wife who had been sitting 
unobtrusively in a low sofa in the study all the while, wiping 
her red eyes. ‘You believed only in yourself.’ 

‘Not again, mother. Time for all this is over,’ said Shyama. 

‘It will never be over for me. Yet what more can I do but 
cry?’ 

Shyama had developed an instant rapport with this 
stumpy, square woman with those flat unassuming features 
on her arrival in Amritsar. How she typified the womanhood 
of India more than any other woman Shyama had 
known—having absolutely no protest in her! No, Kusum was 
not a typical Indian woman: she fought back. Her mother, 
Dhan Vanti, was not a typical Indian woman: she too fought 
back, though more guardedly than Kusum. Yes, Shyama 
herself was perhaps a typical Indian woman. What had she 
done all along but succumb? Rakesh never took her into 
confidence but was Zahir any better? He had grown so fat 
and pompous. He came home to eat his meals and to sleep 
with her and pummel her with his fat and occasionally took 
her to other Malayali towns to eat more meals there and 
pummel her at other places. Yet the decisions were his alone, 
she was only supposed to comply. And poor Pritam Devi 
here had been doing that alone. Watching credulously the 
wonder that her' husband was—in his ability and wisdom, his 
legal wisdom. What school Rakesh would attend, what career 
would he follow, why Rakesh would be named Rakesh—all 
that was decided for by Rai Bahadur Hemant Kumar only. 
She had just yielded in everything—in which lay her 
redemption. In submission. In sacrifice. In suirender. 

Their interviews with Rakesh so Deu* had been dismal 
failures. In the brief fifteen minutes they were allowed, you 
couldn’t really say much except look at each other. But 
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Rakesh was hostile to Shyama even while just looking. The 
slut had eloped with a friend of his; her conversion to Islam 
was a convenience to masquerade her misdemeanour. To his 
parents he was equally hostile. His father in his life had 
merely promoted himself, fishing for this honour and that. 
His mother too had done that, only though in the docile 
Indian fashion by giving in to the whims of her husband. Yes, 
he would talk to Abha but she must come alone—why would 
she drag these dummies with her? And he was sullen before 
her, too. He was not the least excited about the appeals in his 
behalf. He wanted protests—demonstrations—in his behalf. 
He wanted a few bombs thrown in his behalf. And when he 
learned this wasn’t happening, he became more sullen than 
ever. 

This evening’s interview was to be for half an hour. The 
black warrant, announcing the day and the time of his 
execution was issued by the government a week back, and 
today’s papers carried brief editorials on him. Yet the 
editorials were not inflammable enough. Over the weeks, the 
political interest in him had apparently whittled down. 

‘Don’t mention the papers to him,’ the Rai Bahadur said to 
Shyama. 

Abha came in. She too had a red nose and red eyes but 
she was now calm. Dying for a cause was applauded by 
Islam and her father was a hero. It was a pity she had not 
been able to attract any affection from him. Maybe he would 
be more charitable today. She just wanted him to place his 
hand on her head once and say, ‘Jiti raho.’ All the elders said 
this to her but she wanted him to say so. She was determined 
not to cry or make a scene; she knew no one else would. They 
had said as much amognst themselves. 

Rai Bahadur Hemant Kumar came away from his desk, 
piling some of the books together and leaving the rest 
scattered on the top of the table. 

‘I must shave and have a bath.’ 

Pritam Devi nodded ponderously. 

‘I have placed your clothes in the bedroom.’ 

This once he nodded ponderously. 

He looked at Abha and said heavily: 

‘Tlie game is up.’ 
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Having come to acquire rdations, come to accept them, 
rather late in life, Rai Bahadur Hemant Kumar was quite 
fond of Shyama and Abha. Throughout he had been 
contemptuous of his kith and kin, of even his own brothers. 
They were such a drag on you, demanded so much of you, 
when the world around you was waiting to be explored. The 
edifice of his life had been built upon the work ethics, on the 
principle of skill. And to master a skill you needed time, you 
needed attention—the very enei^gies your relatives wasted 
away in you. He wouldn’t meet his wife’s relations either and 
slowly she herself went his way—anything to bring peace in 
the house! All day he was immersed in his books, marking 
lines, noting down points, so much so he was contemptuous 
of even a harmless relaxation—listening to the radio, or going 
to a movie. How could anyone waste his time on music and 
movies when there were things around waiting to be 
mastered! And while he noted down subtleties from books, 
crammed his head with a patchwork of wisdom, while he 
climbed the ladder of success in his profession and made 
a name for himself, the ordinary joys of life, in which 
true wisdom resides, if anywhere, escaped him. With the 
knowledge he amassed he could save a murderer from the 
gallows, but could he save himself from a severe blow if it 
came his way? This he was learning towards the end of his 
life. The brothers, the near and the dear ones, had grown up 
and gone their way and he was left in a pit by himself. All 
the wisdom he had gathered, all the time and attention he 
could muster, seemed futile against the onslaught of Rakesh’s 
certain death. So when Abha appeared before him in Amritsar 
and later Shyama, he grabbed them and wanted to sob in 
their arms. 

‘I’m your granddaughter, sir,* Abha had said to him, as 
she met him outside his house. She was clutching a bag and 
wearing soiled, crumpled clothes. Yet there was a solemnity 
about her, and he paused in the instructions he was giving to 
the workmen. 

The Amritsar municipality had at last agreed to name the 
street in which he lived after him as ‘Rai Bahadur Hemant 
Kumar Road,’ and he was overseeing the affixing of the 
plaque bearing his name. It was an old street which had no 
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name in the past; the whole area was collectively known by 
the gate near where it was situated—Hathi Gate. Walls of the 
old city had fallen down here, yet there was a commanding 
view from the top of the house in which lived the Rai 
Bahadur. He had purchased it just after his marriage, when 
he had set himself up in practice in Amritsar, and never 
thought of moving to a better locality later. He had, with his 
usual zeal, modernized the area. Sewerage was laid in 
the old street, a bridge was constructed over the nullah which 
flowed beside the city wall and the dirty water of which 
always entered the city during the rains, and—and he had 
found a name for the street as well. Apart from his other 
virtues recounted in the Town Hall, when the name was 
approved, one of the factors mentioned was he had even 
sacriflced his own son in his loyalty to the Raj. 

‘A little to the left,’ he cautioned the mason who was 
working on the stone platform in which the marble slab 
bearing his name was to be embedded. 

‘By my calculations. I’m right,’ the mason replied with 
irritation, as though he had been interrupted before. 

'Must you mind a small suggestion?’ 

The man threw down his implement. 

'Look sir, I have been a mason for years. And even my bob 
tells me the platform is coming up straight’—he lowered the 
plumb line from the top of the small construction—'as you 
can see for yourself. Why not leave me alone?’ 

The mason wiped the sweat off his forehead. 

'Ah, but my eye . tells me different’—and Rai Bahadur 
Hemant Kumar caught hold of the mason and took him to 
some distance. 'See from here. What do you see now? Isn’t 
the top tilted to the right?’ 

The mason ignored his comments and went on to lay 
the n^t line of stretchers. He was at the point where the 
plaque had to be placed, and he asked one of his labourers to 
hold it high so that he could centre it correctly. The Rai 
Bahadur may be a very important man but here he was in 
command. 

Rai Bahadur Hemant Kumar watched Abha. 

'Granddaughter?’ 

'Sir, I’m your son’s daughter.’ 
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A long pause. 

^Rakesh’s daughter? 

*Sir.* 

‘My God!’ 

He had neither seen Abha nor Shyama. Friends had given 
him some description of the girl his son had married but to 
him it was a meaningless curiosity. Rakesh had disowned the 
work ethics on which Hemant Kumar had grown and opted 
instead for excitement—political excitement. Shyama, to Rai 
Bahadur Hemant Kumar, was part of that excitement. 
Friends had also told him of the child that was bom to them. 
Yet the last he had heard of her, she was only a two-year-old 
wimpering toddler. 

‘See, the street is being named after me,’ he said, pointing 
jovially to the plaque. ‘I had to work for years to get it 
through.’ 

Abha smiled—tired and dejected. 

‘But let’s go inside.’ 

He had received Shyama in the like manner when she 
appeared at his gate a week or so later. There was no anger 
or bitterness in him towards her. Rakesh had in all likelihood 
misled her, flaunting his rhetoric before her. Yet he had no 
love for her either. He was indifferent and irresolute. 

‘Your daughter is already here,’ he told her, throwing the 
gate open. 

During these few weeks, these two women, hitherto 
unknown to him, had made him more at ease, had made 
him more acceptable and wanted than Pritam Devi ever had. 
Or was it because he was so unused to having anyone else 
around except his wife? 

‘The game is up,’ he said to Abha, 

‘Yes.’ 

‘There is nothing we can do any more. I would have called 
the Home Secretary. But I can’t think of any legal ai^ument.’ 

‘We better leave for Lahore,’ said Pritam Devi, ‘It will take 
us at least two hours to get there. 

Shyama could see that if Pritam Devi represented the worst 
of Indian womanhood, in some respects she also represented 
its best. Of the four of them, she was the most composed 
today. For her this life was only an interregnum, a link in the 
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chain, a suspension even, of the true life that awaited one 
elsewhere. What that elsewhere was, where it was situated or, 
located, she was not clear about, yet she implicitly believed in 
it. Maybe that*s what made the Indian women accept the 
abject surrender to which they were reduced in their homes. 
The man may be strutting around but he was only a 
temporary fool of destiny. Even he would eventually have to 
yield to the same destiny. Consequently, Pritam Devi’s 
resignation to Rakesh’s execution boi^ered on the lofty and 
the tragic which gave her a status of her own—equaling the 
status her husband had received through years of work and 
labour. 

The accident occurred almost at their doorstep. 

As they came out of Hathi Gate and were crossing the 
Putlighar Bridge to get to Atari Road for Lahore, their car 
was hit by a bus coming from the opposite direction. They 
had just crossed the bridge, and the bus coming from 
Atari was turning right to enter the bridge. The bus, coming 
on the highway, was at a tremendous speed. It also cut a 
sharp comer; instead of taking a deep curve to come on the 
left of the bridge, it took an abrupt right turn. And it crashed 
straight into the Rai Bahadur’s little Austin—overturning it 
and sending it sprawling towards the side of the bridge below 
which ran the railway line. 

The car slid towards the end of the bridge, rested briefly 
against the parapet, slid further down the bank of the bridge, 
overturning in the process, and came to a stop against the 
railway signal room there. Its bonnet flew apart, the radiator 
burst open with the water hissing out from it, and all four of 
its occupants were knocked unconscious. The bus swerved to 
its left after the impact, ploughed into a cyclist who was 
coming from the Amritsar railway station, hit the rear of a 
bullock cart, swerved again and collapsed into the girders of 
the bridge with a loud thud. Its front half was ripped apart, 
many of its passengers thrown outside, and momentarily it 
burst into flames. The cyclist wedged in its front was killed 
instantly, as were a few of the passengers. While the front of 
the bus was burning, its rear sat down on the road, the 
luggage rolling down from the top and spilling on the road, 
the bullocks of the bullock cart first sagged to the 
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ground and then died, spreading their legs wide on the 
• bridge. The traffic on the left side of the bridge came to a 
complete halt. Some of the cyclists and the carts tried to take 
the right side into the town, creating a huge jam there, facing 
the outgoing vehicles from the city—stopping the traffic in 
both directions thereby. 

The bus actually was carrying a marriage party into the 
town; those people were as anxious as the Rai Bahadur to 
reach their destination without mishaps. Yet by the evening the 
whole of Amritsar was burning in a communal frenzy. 

Filthy abuses dominated the scene at the bridge in no time. 

‘You bastard, you mother fucker, don’t you know where 
you are going?’ 

‘Ohai, you penis of your mother!’ 

‘You nasty pig. Let me lay my hands on you!’ 

All the shouting came from the wedding guests. The car 
was lying upside down at the base of the bridge. 

‘My God! My God!’ The Rai Bahadur murmured before 
passing out. ‘Pritam Devi. Shyama. Abha.’ 

There was no answer. 

‘Will someone help us out, please,’ said he, his head on the 
floor of the car. 

The news soon spread in the city that a Muslim marriage 
party in a bus had been hit at the Putlighar Bridge by a 
Hindu rashly driving his car and many of the wedding guests 
had died. Yes, a Muslim bus had knocked down a Hindu car 
and killed a Hindu cyclist—didn’t you know? Yes, a Hindu 
had rashly driven his car into a Muslim barat, a marrige 
party going on foot, and mowed down the entire barat, 
including the bridegroom. Yes, a Muslim marriage party had 
blocked the way of a Hindu driver, and then push^ the car 
with all its occupants over the Putlighar Bridge. As the 
rumour spread, it took on a different dimension, depending 
on which area of the city it reached, a Hindu or a Muslim, 
and depending on who the carrier of the news was. Both 
communities fdt they had been wronged once again. It was 
not an isolated incident. Such things happened bemuse of the 
scant attention in which their community was treated by the 
other—and by the government 

The Muslims and Hindus from the city conveiged on the 
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Putlighar Bridge and the first clash occurred while the police 
was still removing the victims to the hospital. First they 
hurled brickbats at each other. And then the two 
communities attacked each other with sticks and knives. 

The Deputy Commissioner, David Barnes, was still in his 
kutcheri when he heard of the clash. The christening of the 
new baby of his Assistant Commissioner was planned for the 
evening at St Paul’s and he was hoping to go straight to the 
church from the court. There was still time for the 
christening; St Paul’s was around the comer. David Barnes 
called his home, spoke briefly to Ginger, urging her not to be 
late for the ceremony, and drove to the Putlighar Bridge. His 
car was stopped near the GPO by the Superintendent of 
Police, who wanted to consult with him. 

The warring groups returned to the city and started 
looting the shops in Hathi Gate. The identity of the Rai 
Bahadur was known by now, and a section of the Muslim 
crowd turned into the Rai Bahadur Hemant Kumar Road. 
They dislodged the road sign at the entrance and threw the 
plaque on a trash heap. They then wanted to bum the house 
of the Rai Bahadur, and the police had to resort to firing. 
Almost a mile away, the Hindus in Hall Bazaar attacked the 
Muslim shops in the fish market dose to Hall Gate and burnt 
many of them down. They were also trying to set fire to the 
Sabzi Mandi, where most of the vegetable sellers were 
Muslims. 

While the Muslims in the city were incensed enough, their 
wrath fanned by the bride’s people, the news of the accident 
reached Chhehaita, some ten miles away, from where the 
marriage party had come. Chhehaita is a factory area, with 
huge cotton mills there. The workers were coming out in the 
evening when they heard of what had happened. And most of 
them, instead of going home, got into trucks and headed for 
Amritsar. These trucks had dready reached the Putlighar 
Bridge, adding further to the confusion there. 

The concern of the Superintendent of Police, as he spoke 
to David Barnes, was twofold. They had to stop the riot in 
the dty. And they had to stop it from spreading it to the Civil 
Lines. This was a new feature of the contemporary Indian 
mood. So far, the Europeans had been harmed oidy in 
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Sporadic outbursts: bombs had been thrown at their offidais, 
their policemen had been shot dead, but the civilian 
population, apart from the notorious episodes of 1857, had 
not been touched. Now, at the height of their frenzy, the 
Indians would congregate and start marching towards the 
civil stations. 

The trucks from Chheharta were prevented from moving 
further beyond Putlighar. For an hour or so the factory 
workes had watched the proceedings, shouting slogans now 
and then. They could see how overbearing the police was, 
not letting anyone come near the bridge. The casualties were 
to be removed to hospital, a sktech had to be prepared of the 
accident, statements of witnesses to be recorded: the white 
oiHcials there were even using swear words at them. At the 
same time, they heard the news of firing at Hathi Gate, in 
which many Muslims were reportedly killed! The angry 
crowd abandoned their trucks and started moving towaids 
Court Road, towards the church in the cantonment where 
they heard the Europeans were gathering for a ceremony. 

'How serious is the threat?’ asked David Barnes, scratching 
his chin which had come to sag a little. 

‘Quite serious. They might attack St Paul’s.’ 

'And what are the precise casualties?’ 

^Two dead, sir. A wedding guest and a cyclist. Ten injured, 
including all members of the iGu Bahadur’s family.’ 

‘And the Rai Bahadur—how bad is he?’ 

'He has a fractured leg and a head injury.’ 

Barnes knew of the impending execution of Rakesh the 
following morning and surmised the family might have been 
on its way to Lahore. 

'Please put up a barrier at the roundabout near St Paul’s 
and don’t let the crowd proceed any further,’ he instructed the 
Superintendent of Police. 

'It is already done.’ 

'And will you talk to Hartley and see if the baptism could 
be done at^ his home? Or advance the ceremony and escort 
the ladies to their homes afterwards?’ John Hartley was the 
Assistant Commissioner. 

'Will do.’ 

llie SP touched his cap, and while he turned back 
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towards St Paul’s, David Barnes proceeded towards 
Pudighar. Finding it diflicult to make any headway in the 
clustered mass of vehicles and pedestrians ahead of him, he 
proceeded down Queens Road towards Hall Gate—to come 
to Pudighar from that direcdon. The scene at Hall Gate was 
even more chaotic. But for the police the miscreants would 
have even closed the old wooden gate and barred entry into 
town. A Deputy Superintendent of Police reported to Barnes 
there was wholesale slaughter going on inside: the Muslims 
were being butchered all along Hall Bazaar. 

David Barnes was furious. 

‘Why can’t we stop this?’ 

‘We are trying, sir. The crowds are too thick. And they 
suddenly disappear from one lane to form in another. The 
lanes are so narrow, so narrow—My God! It’s hard to even 
chase them.’ 

‘Are you telling me you are helpless?’ 

There was contempt in Barnes’ voice. The white officials 
were plainly demoralized. 

‘No, sir. We are trying. We have even opened fire.’ 

‘Shoot the hooligans at sight.’ 

As they were talking, the Sabzi Mandi went up in flames. 
A few fires had been started in the fish market but those 
had been put down. Now suddenly a big flame shot up from 
the vegetable market to the left of Hall Gate. 

David Barnes was advised not to proceed further into the 
bazaar or to Putlighar. Instead, his oflicials took him up the 
Chitra Talkies nearby from where he could see the 
pandemonium below. 

The bazaar was deserted. There were European business¬ 
men and bankers in Hall Bazaar but none of them was 
haimed; they had been escorted out. The crowd consisted 
mostly of youngsters—Hindus and Sikhs. ‘In Hathi Gate, it 
is mostly Muslim youngsters, sir,’ confided one of the 
oflicials. ‘How sad,’ Barnes said. At least five to six vegetable 
stores were burning, and the youngsters were setting torches 
to the others. That’s when the shoot-at-sight orders came into 
effect. The police took.aim and shot at the ring leaders. The 
bands dispersed—to come back again, while ^e police was 
reloading the rifles. David Barnes fdt revolted. After neariy 
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twenty years of service in the country, he felt he had wasted 
his time away. The problems were exactly the same today as 
they were then. In what manner had the government brought 
about a change? In what manner had all the education which 
it had imparted enlightened the people? The crowd formed 
even then as quickly. Even then they shouted religious slogans 
against each other as loudly. Even then they burned each 
other’s houses and killed innocents by the dozen. ‘Call the 
cantonment,’ he ordered. Even then this is what the police 
did. It failed to disperse the hooligans and had to send for the 
army. 

The army at last was called out and peace restored in 
Amritsar but not until there were further firings in the city 
and twenty people had died in the riots, many more injured 
and many more stores burned down and looted. The army 
also staged a flag march through the disturbed areas of the 
city. The Putlighar Bridge was not opened to traffic until late 
in the night. The Chheharta crowd failed to reach St Paul’s 
and the child of John Hartley was baptized on schedule. Yet 
the crowd refused to remove their trucks from the highway. 
The' army drove the trucks away to be Civil Lines police 
station but the unruly crowd surrounded the police station 
and would have attacked the station had their trucks not 
been released. 

Even though the situation was brought under control, the 
sense of the muddle of India grew upon David Barnes. 
Nothing could be accomplished here neatly and precisely. 
Reforms became self-destructive before they were introduced. 
Education became self-destructive. Democracy became 
self-d6structive. Even religion became self-destructive. The 
Christianity they had been trying so hard to spread—his 
father amongst those who had l^en trying—carried these 
people to a no better mode of living. Was the fault in the 
climate or in the numbers involved? The Tropic of Cancer 
ran right through the heart of India. Was the villain the 
burning sun, or was the cancer somewhere in the blood of 
the Indians? They were so totally disdplineless—so 
unprincipled. The speed at which they changed sides—now 
hoUering for this, now for that! Hadn’t Gandhi discovei:^ 
this so far? How could he talk of building a non-violent 
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nation out of such a violent people? 

^When are we going home, darling?’ Ginger asked him at 
dinner that night, herself baffled and thwarted at the 
compromises she was obliged to make here. Her tortoise had 
held her in place, had even quieted and subdued her 
and made her submit to the inevitable with a greater 
readiness. Yet in the proverbial story, while running the race 
with the hare, the tortoise at least remained on the same 
track. The Indian tortoise was so directionless—walking 
backwards, going off on side tracks, or putting up its legs in 
the air and dozing off for good! 

^Horne? What do you mean?’ said David, drinking his 
soup. 

‘You know what 1 mean, darling. It wears you off—‘this 
India. Look at today—what a horrid set of events, one after 
the other! I’m so tired. Can’t we give it up and go back 
home.’ 

David quietly drank his soup, not meeting his wife’s eyes. 

‘This is home for me, darling,’ he said, wiping his lips with 
the napkin, while the bearer removed his soup plate. 

‘You only grew up here. That doesn’t make it your home.’ 

‘What else does?’ 

‘Oh, you know what I mean,’ Ginger said waving her hand 
in the air. ‘It is so f-r-u-s-t-r-a-t-i-n-g!’ And covering her face 
with her hands she began to sob. 

She was still a stunningly beautiful woman, tall and big, 
with wide hips, flashing eyes, and exquisitely formed, ripe 
lips. Her wrists were strong and her fingers shapely, with 
which she drummed at the table or adjusted her hair. 
She wore a mauve chiffon dress with mauve pumps and her 
firm stomach and legs hugged the cluur she was sitting on. 
Beautiful women look deadly in distress, and so was Ginger 
as she cut the roa^ and put it on David’s plate. 

‘I thought you liked it here.’ 

‘Perhaps 1 was only deceiving myself. Or there comes a 
point of revulsion even when you love this country.’ 

David helped himself to the carrots and the beans on the 
table. He also poured himself a glass of red wine. 

‘You can’t pin dowti anySiuig^any responsibility, any 
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obligation, any sense of order, nothing. They are so volatile a 
people—you should have seen the way tl^ey were shouting at 
St Paul’s! At one moment I thought they would invade 
the church.’ 

‘But they didn’t.’ 

Ginger was holding the mint sauce and her arm stayed 
extended on the table. 

‘Are you speaking up for them?’ 

‘Not quite. They are very volatile, as you say. Only they 
can be cowed down as easily—as quickly!’ 

‘For how long?’ 

‘Not for long, admittedly. They go through the same cycle 
again—’ 

‘David, why can’t we return to England?’ 

‘And do what?’ 

‘Look for work there. Settle there.’ 

‘We may not be as welcome there as you think, darling. 
We are outsiders and will be treated as such. Besides, 
whatever India is, howsoever baffling, howsoever 
incomprehensible, this is home for me.’ 

‘Not for me.’ 

David started and watched Ginger. She sat munching and 
managed a smile as her eyes met his. 

‘Why don’t you take a holiday? Go to Lambini with little 
Lucy.’ 

Lucy was their third child and was bom a year after the 
Wazirabad catastrophe. Ginger had often wondered. The 
child was David’s only, a few months had gone by before she 
became pregnant, yet she wondered if Cutlass had not 
something to do with the making of her. He had set in 
motion a new wave of passion in her, when he had forced 
himself on her. He pressed her so hard, kissed her so avidly, 
touched her so firmly, she was like in a vice as long as she 
lay under him. Not for a second did he release his hold on 
her—his hands, his thighs, his feet firmly locked upon her. 
He pinned her wrists down as though she were a convict. 
When he stroked her with one of his hands, he moved bo^ 
her vmsts to his other grip and pinned them down there. H^ 
lower part he held with his knees, but if she stretdied her kgs, 
^ brought his own feet down upon her shanks. The way he 
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stroked her ears—as through he Mould grind them to 
powder! His lips were as though pasted on her lips, and 
when the bristles of his moustache came in the way of his 
kissing he quickly raised the level of his upper lip and pressed 
hard again. Strangly enough he didn’t kiss or fon^e her 
breasts. He merely brush^ them—with his own rugged 
chest. And he brushed them with his nipples, which were 
almost as stiff as hers if not as swollen. She found that to be 
the most wild part of their love-making. David Barnes only 
casually squee^ her heaving flesh or placed his cheek on 
her heart and sighed. She it was who sought his hand out 
and make him stroke her harder. Alan Cudass kept grazing 
her nipples with his own until she went into a crescendo. 
‘Please!’ She pleaded in the agony of her ecstasy—when, still 
holding firm inside her, he raised himself higher and brought 
his nipples down on her lips. Her mouth instandy leaped up 
to dose upon one of them. She sucked as though she were at 
an udder, while her own shapely torso lay flattened under him. 
She could feel the spasms gathering in her pelvis, when she 
went for his other nipple and sucked it down as greedily. Her 
limbs were dead dred under him by now but he had no 
mercy on her. She wanted to put his arms around his neck, 
the spasms were about to burst, but no he wouldn’t release 
her. She was a well-built woman, not easily subdued 
physically. Now it seemed she was just pulp, utterly squashed 
and kneaded by his strength. ‘Please! Please!’ she pleaded in 
a broken voice, for he wouldn’t even allow her the luxury of 
a final embrace—he held her pinned down. She merely bit 
his cheek with her teeth and groaned as she came. ‘You 
bastard!’ she whispered. 

Because of the confusion that erupted in the church soon 
thereafter, Ginger was not able to wash herself before they 
drove home to Gujranwala. Yet the next morning, when she 
saw herself in her bath, she found she had been badly 
bruised at about seventeen different places on her body. Her 
lips were blue, there were contusions on her chest, at her 
back, her neck, her upper arms, her kness, her thighs, her 
buttocks, and sho appeared to have even a bl^ eye. 
And the passion Cutl^ had raised kept her rocking for 
%veeks to come. It was David %vho dak^ it best as he could 
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and little Lucy, the darling of her heart, was bom. Couldn’t 
Ginger legitimately claim Cutlass had some hand in her 
making! A doll of a girl, with a golden skin and mddy 
cheeks, she was right now, after her dinner, doing her home 
work in her room. 

‘Could I go to England instead with Lucy?’ 

David watched Ginger’s strained eyes. 

‘Yes. If this is what you want.’ 

‘For good?’ 

My God, what profanities was she uttering, why was she 
unsettling this timid man so fast! 

David uttered a laugh and buried his face in his napkin. 
He had had a bath and he was looking all scrubbed and neat 
in his sorrel lounge suit, his short hair standing up 
somewhat. 

‘You are joking, darling.’ 

‘I’m dead serious.’ 

Now, why? Why this despair? Watch out, dear girl. Take 
hold of yourself. 

‘That will be all, Mannu,’ David told his butler, when he 
had placed a tray of chocolate mousse on the table. 

‘Yes, sir. Good night, sir. Good night, madam.’ 

He turned to go and signalled to the other servant who was 
walking in with a jug of iced water. He placed the jug on the 
table and he too turned back. 

‘Good night, sir. Good night, madam.’ 

David waited until the door was shut upon them. 

‘Are you ill, darling?’ 

‘No, David, you know perfectly well, 1 am not ill. I’m in 
fairly good shape—’she widened her arms out and displayed 
herself to him. ‘All right. Not for good. But almost for good. I 
do wish to return to England and be on my own .... May I? 
I mean, can I?’ 

David pushed his dessert plate away, got up from his chair, 
and stood beside Ginger. 

‘What has upset you so much?’ 

She spoke so softly David could hardly hear her. 

‘This whole maddening day has been such a dreadful 

experience, I guess_That’s how we had spent that 

dreadful day at Wazirabad. Everything turns upside 
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down in the ^n of a single day! Imagine them starting a 
riot for a trivid road accident. How many innocent people 
have been killed—twenty, didn’t you say? Imagine twenty 
lives wasted away for nothing.... can’t take it any more, 
I’m sorry, David, but I must leave here and go home. I would 
like to take Lucy with me.’ 

Though she had at times thought of leaving India, Ginger 
had never considered leaving David. Today it seemed to her 
as though that was the principal motive of her quitting—to 
get away from David. Had her marriage then failed? And did 
she have to come to that realization via an Indian communal 
riot? No, her marriage had not failed, she must reassure 
David at once before the divide between them widened 
beyond control. She must reassure him right away. 

What she said to him was: 

‘You might want to consider a divorce.’ 

‘Listen, darling, we will talk about it tomorrow, shall we? I 
know you are upset. These religious zealots do get on your 
nerves—they get on mine. The heat of India too gets on your 
nerves. And the numbers here—these hordes—they get on 
your nevei^. Shall we leave it till tomorrow? Shall we take a 
walk in the garden?’ 

After a long walk in the garden and loud protestations of 
allegiance and love, they both agreed it was nothing but an 
attack of the nerves, and it was best for Ginger and Lucy to 
go to Lambini after all. Her other two children were there 
and David promised to join her as soon as he could. They 
could have a real family reunion in that quiet haven. They 
needed one so badly. 

Abha was the first to come to in the civil hospital in 
Amritsar. Rai Bahadur Hemant Kumar had to be operated 
upon for the injury to his knee; chipped bones were 
enmeshed in his legs and had to be removed one by one. 
Pritam Devi had a dislocated shoulder which was duly set. 
Shyama had injuries to her intestines as well as a fractured 
anUe. While the ankle was cast in plaster, the intestinal 
injuries were being watched; they feared some haemorrhage 
as well. Abha had escaped with minor lacerations. But all 
four had also head injuries, the extent of which was again 
being watched. 
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It was around three in the morning when Abha regained 
consciousness. She had never been unconscious, she had only 
been drowsy, yet she had not been fully conscious either—she 
was floating between sensibilities. 

She made an effort and opened her eyes—and found 
herself in a hospital ward. 

She sat up in bed, and fell back again on the pillow, both 
her hands clutching her head—she had such an excruciating 
pain. 

‘Oh, my God!’ she cried out. 

From a comer of her eye she saw her mother on the bed 
next to hers. Her leg was in a sling, her head was bandaged, 
a drip was attached to her arm. 

With an effort, Abha shifted her position and watched her 
grandmother, her plastered arm placed on a cushion and a 
drip attached to her other arm. Her head too was 
heavily bandaged. Abha felt her own head. Yes, hers was 
bandaged too. But there was no drip. And where was her 
grandfather? 

The details of the evening still wouldn’t come to her. 
Where was she? Why? Oh, yes, they had been in an 
accident. But where? How? They were going somewhere, 
weren’t they? Where? 

‘Oh, God!’ she cried out in pain. 

The slightest movement of her head and she had to yell 
like that. 

A nurse came in and took her blood pressure. 

‘How are you?’ she asked her. 

‘Where are we?’ Abha asked. 

‘Don’t worry. You are all right.’ 

‘But where are we?’ 

‘Stay quiet, please, will you? Don’t tire yourself.* The 
nurse left after taking the blood pressure of the other two. 
Abha could hear her saying outside that one of them had 
come to. The nurse came back into the room—this time with 
a doctor. 

The doctor, a youngish man with a stethoscope slung 
acro^ his shoulder, smiled into her (axx and said; 

‘How do you feel?’ 

‘Where are we, doctor?’ 
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He felt her pulse, examined the pupils of her eyes, 
skimmed through the chart the nurse had with her. 

‘There has been a minor accident. But you are fine, you 
are aU fine.’ 

‘How is my mother? 

‘She is fine. Please!—don’t talk. Just rest,’ 

‘Where is my grandfather?’ 

‘He is in the recovery room. He was operated upon. But he 
is fine. You are all fine, as I said.’ 

‘I’m a medical student, doctor. How bad arc we?’ 

The doctor smiled. 

‘At the moment you are only a patient. And you need rest.’ 

The doctor and the nurse left, the doctor giving some 
instructions, the nurse nodding her head and scribbling on 
her chart. 

‘Doctor, doctor,’ Abha screamed after them—remembering. 

They looked back. 

Abha tried to sit up but her pain was too much. Clutching 
her head, she spoke haltingly: ‘Doctor, we have to go to 
Lahore. We must. We have to. How serious are we? Can’t we 
leave?’ 

‘Impossible.’ 

The execution of Rakesh was set for five a.m. and for the 
next two hours, Abha just wept. She now knew where they 
were but the details of the accident were still unclear to her. 
She remembered they were in their car when she s&y this 
bus taking the sharp turn. ‘Watch out man, you are going to 
hit me,’ muttered the Rai Bahadur as he pulled the steering 
wheel quickly to his left. But he couldn’t go far enough 
before there was the crash—a jarring crash. Was. the bus 
driver careless and was it that her grandfather was lost in 
thoughts? Yet, there they were, all four, while a life out there 
was about to be extinguished. Father, dear father, forgive 
me—my rashnesses, my faults. You came into my life too late 
to be much good for me. No, 1 came into your life too late to 
be much good for you. Yet did that matter now? We will 
never see you again, never hear you, never feel you. You will 
after all not be able to say ‘Jid raho’ to me. 1 suppose 1 shall 
live, everyone does, who^er died of a broken heart, yet it 
will be a living without you on the periphery. We never met, 
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we never sent letters to each other, yet I knew you were there. 
Goodbye, dear father. Goodbye, dear worthless father who 
never knew how to love. Goodbye, you horrible man who 
gave so much pain to so many people—and she ran her eyes 
over the two unconscious figures stretched on the hospital 
beds. Goodbye and may you find the kind of peace you have 
been running after. 

Abha wiped her tears and sat up against a pillow. Her 
mother was perhaps injured more seriously than it seemed; 
she was tossing so restlessly. Pritam Devi lay inert. 

With an effort Abha walked step by step to the window in 
the rcK)m. Days rise e^riy in summer and already there was a 
streak of light on the horizon; the birds were beginning to fly 
out. They were on the first floor and Abha could also hear the 
stirring of the town below. Vehicles were beginning to ply, 
vendors were lighting up their stoves, horse carts carrying 
vegetables were passing up the road. Yes, there, the light 
spread out a shade further. Abha looked at her watch; 
strange that it should still be running after the accident sh6 
had been through. 

Her head still was splitting with pain, she was unsteady on 
her feet and had to hand on to the window frame with her 
hands, indeed she was partly falling out of the window, her 
body pressing down on it, but as she watched the dawn, a 
quiet and an understanding descended on her. It was almost 
five—it was five—it was past five. There! It had now come 
about; it had now happened. What were the five elements 
her mother was ever talking about after her daily Gita 
readings—elements from which man emerged at birth, with 
which he was formed, and into which he disintegrated at 
death? There was air. There was water. There was fire. There 
was- earth. There were the chemicals. Islam prevented her to 
think in such pantheistic terms, man came from God and 
returned to God as one unit, intact, as he was, how he was, 
yet Shyama still lean^ more on her Hindu myths. In spite of 
Abha’s implicit faith in her adoptive religion, at this 
moment she was willing to go along with the Hindu 
alternative. Her father had now been transformed into the 
elements. He was no longer Rakesh—Rakesh must have been 
executed. Yet he still was air, water, fire, earth and the 
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chemicals. As those elements, he was still alive, he was still 
with her: she could still see him, hear him, feel him, touch 
him. There—the light had spread a shade further and her 
father had come into the room. There—he had come and sat 
on that chair over there which had just caught the light. 
There—he was walking over to Shyama’s bed. Abha hobbled 
across to her mother, who lay in deep oblivion. Hugging her, 
she broke down, saying: ‘Mother dear, don’t you see, our 
father is here!’ 



Chapter 12 


The entourage was to set out today. The pack horses were 
all lined in Amit Bazzaar and were already loaded. Each 
horse carried an evenly divided cargo on its back: provisions, 
tea, tinned milk, sugar, medicines. It was Vishal Chand’s 
idea. Having divested himself of his princely duties, having 
seen Amit installed as the new ruler of Lambini with 
Kunwar Mahinder Kumar as the regent, having honoured 
each of the family guests with gifts of clothes and handicrafts 
and bid them farewell to their homes, he felt he needed a 
cleansing—a bath. He went and immersed himself in the 
mountain springs and scrubbed himself profusely with 
scented soaps, but that wouldn’t do. He needed a cleansing 
of his mind and his spirit as well. The annual initiation 
ceremony at the Gompah monastery was a few days away 
and he decided to attend the ceremony. He had not been to 
the Buddhist monastery for years. Indeed, the monastery had 
closer cultural links with Liuiakh across the hills than with 
the rest of the state in which it was situated; the monks often 
travelled across the Himalayas between Leh and Gompah. 
The initiation was of those priests who would have completed 
their monastic training. The training itself stretched to many 
years, beginning in the very infancy, and each year two to 
three priests were ready to be ordained. They were initiated 
and sent out to Buddhist monasteries where they were 
needed: in India, in Ceylon, further abroad. Their initiation 
was also used by the local population as a fair and they 
thronged the monastery. After ^e intiation, the new priests 
came out of the temple of the Buddha, and the few hundred 
people who would have travelled miles to get there, were 
allowed to touch the hem of their ochre robes. The new 
priests also aspersed the gathering with the holy water they 
brought from inside the temple. Later, they also shared a 
meal with th^ devotees. 

*I need a cleansing*—was how Vishal Chand had put it to 
Kusum, tired and exhausted by the ceremonies and the 
protocol he was obliged to observe. 
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*1 need one, too’—was Kusum’s reply, herself exhausted by 
the endless rituals and especially by the split in the family. 
Shyama and Abha had in a way disowned her. After 
Rakesh’s execution, even before they had fully recovered from 
the injuries they had received in the accident, they had 
returned straight to Trivandrum. Kusum had heard Shyama 
still carried a vague pain in her stomach which the doctors 
were not able to diagnose. She wanted her to come to 
Lambini for rest. But Shyama didn’t even acknowledge her 
letter. Kusum might have wronged Abha. In what manner 
had she wronged Shyama? 

‘Only my cleansing is not in that direction,’ she added. 

‘Shouldn’t your direction be the same as mine?’ 

‘Yes. Only this once I need a different path.’ 

‘And how do you propose going about it?’ 

His wife could be very demanding and abrupt, Vishal 
Chand was coming to realize. 

‘Oh, don’t you now start on that!’ said Kusum. ‘Are you 
too going to pick on me?’ 

‘No.’ Vishal Chand was patient. ‘Yet in what direction 
docs lie your cleansing?’ 

Kusum put aside the embroidery she was doing. 

‘1 would like to rejoin Gandhiji—work in his ashram.’ 

‘For how long?* 

‘Is that what’s bothering you, dear husband?’ Kusum 
fondled the thin hair on his head. ‘Only as long as you are 
gone to Gompah ... you know I cannot live without you, or 
away from you.’ 

‘iWt will be only about three weeks.’ 

‘Three weeks then. May I go, please?’ 

This was finally decided. Tlie day Vishal Chand left for 
Gompah, Kusum would leave for Wardha. 

The pack horses in Amit Bazaar did not shuffle or neigh 
much; the Indian mule has a stoic virtue unsurpassed by any 
other load-carrying animal. Sir Kenneth Ashby, a stick in 
hand and a rucksack at his back, and wearing rough brown 
twUl trousers and thick leather boots, was going up and down 
the line, inspecting the horses. At last he too had come to a 
decision ab^ himself; Official honours had been heaped 
upon him—a KBE, an OBE, a KCSL There was the talk of a 
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peerage. There was the talk of further promotion. There was 
the talk of his being elevated even as the Viceroy. Yet he had 
decided to abandon all that and retire from service. The 
resignation had not yet been submitted but it had been 
agreed upon—between him and Angela. They were finally to 
get married and settle in India, in Lambini. No courtship in 
history had perhaps lasted as long as theirs. It had absorbed 
a major part of their youth and their middle age and had yet 
not set them free. When the war began in 1939 Kenneth Ashby 
like most of the British in India, had offered to enlist. Yet he 
was advised to stay on where he was: that’s where his 
services were best needed. That cryptic reply from London 
had often made him wonder. What further service could he 
render his own people by staying on where he was? What 
further service could he render the Indians? He was the 
perfect blend of uprightness and philanthropy, but it seemed 
to him he had reached a point in his life when there was 
nothing more he could do for others. Isn’t that a good time to 
do a bit of stocktaking? he had put it to Angela. Angela said 
she felt like doing that herself. ‘Why not do this together?’ 
had shot back Kenneth Ashby. After the debacle in 
Oxford, this was for the first time Ken was proposing 
to Angela once again—in a roundabout way, albeit. Since 
their encounter in Wazirabad they had met so often, taken 
walks across the Himalayas, ridden the Indian railways 
through the heart of the countryside, made love even, a frozen, 
frigid, venture in a railway waiting room of a small sUition on 
a cold wet night pouring with rain, with only a candle burning 
in the deserted room, and subsequendy a trifle less frigid yet 
as unsuccessful ventures elsewhere, walked the Indian beaches 
on the west coast, taken a steamer to the Andaman islands, 
yet never had Ashby been able to ask her hand in marriage. 
Angela had pursued him here, but even she wasn’t took keen 
on that final plunge. What more could it bring to her that 
she didn’t have right now? She had Ashby’s companionship, 
she had him as a lover. Surprisingly, they had never taken a 
leave back home together. Whenever they went to England, 
they went separately. Was England the phantom in thdr 
lives>-the fear of being together amongst those who had 
feared their being together? Yes, why not do the stocktaking 
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together, here, in this land, amongst these people—who never 
feu^ them or feared about them, who even loved them? 
And Angela and Ashby, into their fifties now, had locked 
hands on it and trembled with excitement. Kenneth would 
resign his position as Governor and they would marry and 
settle^ down at Lambini—where Angela would continue 
teaching at the Public School. On the final day of the 
princely ceremony, when Amit was installed as the new ruler, 
Kenneth Ashby represented the Viceroy at the function. 
When he heard of Raja Vishal Chand’s proposed excursion 
to Gompah, he decided to join the expedition. 

The members of the expedition were assembled near Royal 
Photo House and sipping tea. There was Raja Vishal Chand. 
There was Amit, a thin lad of eight, wearing tight jodhpurs 
and hugging close to his father. There was Kunwar Mahinder 
Kumar, with his cameras. He saw in the venture a good 
chance of promoting himself with the national press, 
highlighting native, Indian beauties—Indian’s mountains, its 
streams, its women, its monasteries and temples—and he 
wasn’t going to miss out on that. There was Lala Kanshi 
Ram and his son Arun: the Lalaji had stayed behind to have 
a darshan of this unique shrine and ask favours of the 
Buddha which his own I^shna took so long to sanction, if at 
all. There were too young women teachers from the Public 
School who taught Botany there and wanted to collect 
sfiecimens of the Himalayan flora. There was a businessman 
from Shalimar Marg, who sold woollen shawls. There was 
another businessman, who sold local handicrafts. There was 
the young and suave Naresh Nandan, the owner of Star 
Bookstore—at the opening ceremony of which store, Kusum 
had bungled and provided Mahinder Kumar with a winning 
shot. These traders were friends of Raja Vishal Chand and 
often met at the palace. Then there was Angela Davis, her 
pink cheeks wrinkled evenly and gracefully on both sides, 
showing only lines but no creases. Andrew Barnes and Julie 
Fogelson, both seventeen and bubbling with vitality, were 
there; Sarah wanted to go but was obliged to stay back owing 
to a flu. There was Matthew Craig, tall with hunched 
shoulders, h^ng the old vague look on his credulous face. 
And finally there was Carol Schnicke, the comely 
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Australian who was visiting India again and had come up to 
Lambini to see how well the Public School was doing. 

That was it: it was a short expedition, comprising about 
fifteen people. Assembled at the same spot were also many 
well wishers. There was Kusum, wrapped in a pink sari and 
wearing a shahtoosh shawl. There was Vikram, large and 
strong, in his khadi kurta-pyjamas and wearing leather 
sandals, taking such long strides when he moved amongst the 
group. There was Ginger Barnes with Lucy. Leafing through 
a copy of Thi lUustrated London News and holding a pipe 
between his teeth, theie was Alan Cutlass, wearing a tweed 
jacket, tweed knickers, woollen stockings and a tweed 
cap—his shoes and his cheeks alike shining burgundy red. 

On his next round back, after checking up the mules and 
their attendants, Kenneth Ashby stopped near Cutlass and 
looked over his shoulder at the London News. 

‘Seems pretty bad for us, doesn’t it?’ 

‘Everywhere.’ 

‘Ships sunk, planes lost, divisions overrun!’ 

‘Very bad, indeed.’ 

‘I say, Cudass, what recommendation are you going to 
make about Percy Wand?’ 

‘We don’t have many options, sir. He has to leave the 
service. The man is pretty sick though, more sick than 
pervert.’ 

‘How do you mean?’ 

‘He’s just paranoid. Is ever talking to himself these days. 
Saying, he won’t let them get him, he won’t.’ 

Cutlass explained. For the last several months, Percy had 
been under watch at Srinagar. Cudass had met him many 
dmes, and he always rumbled out the same tale. Of enemies 
following and pursuing him and his sister. Of his resolve to 
beat those enemies, l^ey had got so many of his clan—he 
won’t let them get him. He would defy diem by being really 
wicked. By doing something really shocking. Then he would 
be able to shame them—and save himsdf and Jennifer. And 
as a maniac, he drooled along about the dogs and the cats 
and the sheep he would muster to beat those phastoms. He 
would muster his sister and she would mustor him—to beat 
them. He would really be outrageous, immodest, vulgar, 
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obscene and crude. And rambling thus, he would loU his 
head to and fro in search of more profanities. 

it has come to be a fixation with him, sir, that he is under 
some kind of a spell. And the only way he can beat such a 
vicious spell is by being vicious himself.* 

Cutlass scanned the road, the long line of mules, the 
groups gathered to leave and to watch and said: ‘Quite 
honestly, sir, the wild acts he has been acused of, I don’t 
believe he is guilty of any of them. He has just been acting 
big—even in the sale of the girls. There is hardly any money 
in his bank. The talk about the lakhs there is all balls—if 
you will pardon me the expression, sir.’ 

Though there were separate clusters of well wishers, of the 
Indians and the English, at several places the two were 
assembled together. Kunwar Mahinder Kumar was clicking 
away such close encounters. Kusum handing a cup of tea to 
Colonel Cutlass. Vikram gossiping with Julie Fogelson—she 
laughing with her neck arched back. Carol Schnicke buying a 
roasted com bhutta from an Indian vendor. Lucy Barnes 
trying to ride a mule and the Indian attendant helping her 
out. They made such excellent shots of where the East met 
the West—‘For You and Posterity.’ And he took a shot that 
was in time to make noise in India and England both, more 
in England than in India. As he looked through the viewing 
mirror, he saw a black hooded* figure dart towards Colonel 
Cutlass. He saw a woman’s scowling face, lean and livid with 
anger, the eyes shooting out like two search beams. And he 
saw a pale white arm emerge from the black gown and raise 
a dagger high to strike Cutlass. That’s when his camera 
clicked. The woman was overpowered by Cutlass himself, 
before the dagger could even scratch his skin, and a noisy 
altercation issued—quite unlike the British, who were trained 
to show their best in public. Eventually the woman, after 
Kenneth Ashby’s intervention, was allowed to go and she 
jauntily walked away towards the dak bungalow. But before 
disappearing, she turned on her heels and shouted at Cutlass 
again: ‘I warn you, please leave Percy alone. He is a very sick 
man. He needs rest. Don’t drive him to his death.’ In her 
outburst the woman—who was none else than Jennifer Wand 
and who had closely stalked Cutlass for days—was 
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actually corroborating Cutlass. That’s what he had been 
telling Sir Kenneth Ashby. All the stories of Percy’s 
perversion were just cock and bull. He had himself fabricated 
and circulated them to see how far he could shock and 
outrage. Dr Fogelson, now the Civil Surgeon at Lahore, had 
personally examined him in Srinagar and come to the same 
conclusion. The man was insane and needed rest and 
medication. He should be quietly allowed to leave the service 
was what Cutlass was telling Ashby when Jennifer struck. 
Jennifer maintained Cutlass was inciting the authorities 
against him. 

As Jennifer walked away, Cutlass said he had something 
on her as well. She had for years been playing up to Percy 
just to keep him calm and under control. He was in his 
childhood treated for hypertension, when he was confined to 
the Solan senatorium near Simla: Cutlass had checked on the 
records. Since then the bouts of tension had increased. And 
the sister had played a passive role throughout to humour 
him. There are foolish stories about the two of them too, sir. 
But they are as rubbish as the rest of the Percy chronicle. 
Ashby felt Cutlass had made quite a convincing case and 
appreciated his efforts. He would endorse his report when it 
reached him. Thank you Cutlass, he said. 

Dewan Kunj Bihari stepped forward and asked if they 
wanted the woman to be prosecuted. 

Ashby answered: ‘No, we will handle it on our own.’ 

Kunj Bihari expected as much. How could a European be 
prosecuted in India? 

The expedition was now almost ready to move out. The 
path was all along uphill, with the Nabhi flowing down below 
in narrow ravines. In two days the river was at their level. 
It cascaded down at a tremendous speed in these regions; 
further up it was even more treacherous. The tough climb 
began near the village of Krabi, where another hill stream 
joined the Nabhi. Nabhi there became a glacial, ice-cold 
terror. In a dizzy manner, the path led up the Nathula Pass 
which was at a height of fourteen thousand feet. The pass was 
snowbound throughout the year, yet as now, at April 
end, just before the rains, it was more easily negotiable. From 
Nathula Pass you went down to the valley in which 
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glittered the domes of Gompah, with triangular pennants in 
various colours fluttering atop those domes. There were only 
low hills surrounding the valley, yet in the distance stood a 
towering blue peak, almost cerulean, glittering dazzlingly and 
keeping a benign eye on the snow-covered universe around it. 
Though there were sheep farms and small hutments along 
the way, the expedition was carrying its own tents with it. A 
doctor from the hospital in Lambini was accompanying them 
with medicines yet all regarded him as somewhat 
superfluous. Who would ever fall ill while journeying through 
healthy mountains was what the Europeans said, laughing. 
Who would ever fall ill while travelling to the Buddha the 
Indians remarked, also laughing. 

Each member carried a load of about twenty pounds on 
his back. Each had a walking stick, the Europeans even 
flourishing ice axes. There was adventure in the air, a sense of 
gaiety and relief, and people hailed each other loudly. Yes, 
the mules were now moving out. ‘Don’t answer any state 
communications in my absence,’ said Kunwar Mahinder 
Kumar to Dewan Kunj Bihari, already beginning to enjoy the 
new authority he wielded. Lala Kanshi Ram, who always 
went with the power in force, nodded in unison and added: 
‘Yes, wait for the Regent Sahib, Dewan Sahib.’ Pandit Kunj 
Bihari dismissed both of them with a scowl. For him his 
master still was Raja Vishal Chand. ‘All will be in order 
during your absence, sir,’ he assured the Raja, walking a few 
steps along with him. 

Cutlass caught up with Ginger Barnes after the expedition 
had departed and tipped his cap. Ginger was walking with 
Lucy to the Lambini School where they were staying in the 
guest house. She he^d the crunch of gravel behind her and 
stopped to look back. 

‘Mrs Barnes.’ 

‘Colonel Cutlass.’ 

There was an uneasy quiet. 

‘Our Percy Wand has let us down again.’ 

Ginger looked up and caught his eye. 

‘And Jennifer Wand—’he said with a thin smile. 

Ginger remained stiff: 

‘Who may this lovely lady be?’ Cutlass approvingly 
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watched Lucy. 

*This is Lucy—our daughter/ acknowledged Ginger, 
obliged to answer. ‘Lucy, say hello to Colonel Cutlass.’ 

Lucy nodded briefly. 

Cutlass again tipped his cap, and mustered a rakish look of 
approval. 

‘Ah, what a pretty young lady,’ said he. 

‘Thank you,’ said Lucy, smiling and blushing. 

‘How long will you be here, Mrs Barnes?’ 

‘For a few days.’ Ginger wouldn’t grant him the joy of 
recognition. 

‘On a vacation?’ 

‘Yes.’ She fiddled with the hand of Lucy which she was 
holding. She made to move on, pulling the child. 

‘They are expecting a fresh batch of magazines from 
England at the bookstore this afternoon. Can I invite you to 
come and see the magazines and have tea with me?’ he asked 
Ginger. 

‘Little Lucy can come along too,’ he added. 

‘1 sleep in the afternoon,’ said Lucy in a thin voice. 

‘Will you come, Mrs Barnes? Around four, I should say?’ 
Cutlass persisted. 

‘The bookseller has left for Gompah.’ Ginger again pulled 
the hand of Lucy. 

‘The bookstore will still be open.’ 

‘All right. Thank you.’ 

There was no enthusiasm in her voice. 

Yet when she reappeared in Amit Bazaar in the afternoon, 
she was carefully dressed in a full-sleeve red polo shirt and 
a spruce skirt. She was also wearing a sleeveless pullover in 
diamond jacquard patterns of cinnamon, green, tan and slate- 
blue. Her red leather shoes had rounded toes and a braided 
trim. Though the sun was shining, she was carrying a longish 
parasole of a light olive shade, tightly rolled and fitted with 
a horn handle. Cutlass, who himself was neady dressed in a 
pinstripe suit and a regimental tie, almost took her in his 
arms; he held both her hands and planted a kiss on her cheek. 
They met just outnde Star Bool^tore, where Cutlass was 
waiting for her. Yes, a parcel inde^ had anived this 
afternoon at the bool^ore and Cutlass and Ginger looked 
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through the latest copies of The Punch, The lUustmted Lmdom 
News and The London Times. Cutlass bought a copy each of 
whatever was available and asked the shop clerk to hold them 
for him; he would pick them up on his return. When he 
asked Ginger if she would like some of those, she shook her 
head. ‘I have disaster enough around here,’ she said. *Oh 
yes?* Cutlass raised his eyebrows. Thereafter, they went into 
Regency, a chic restaurant next door, and had tea. They 
talked little, apart from Cutlass telling her what he had been 
doing during the last ten years. He spoke of his elevation in 
the army, of the three-year stint he had done as 
commandant of the Cellular Jail in the Andamans, of the 
training of recruits at the Regimental Centre at Nasirabad, 
of his present secondment as Resident. ‘What have you been 
doing. Ginger?’ he asked softly, endearingly. T have just been 
sleeping around with men,’ she answered tartly. When he 
coughed uneasily, she said: ‘Wouldn’t you assume as 
much—from the ease with which you had me?’ ‘Ginger!’ he 
covered her hand that lay on the table with his own. ‘Please!’ 
She withdrew the hand. 

After tea, they went for a stroll along Bhawani Marg. The 
afternoon was drenched with sunshine, and the oaks along 
the road cast alluring silver-coloured shadows, which turned 
the path into a latticed frame. Occasionally a falcon could be 
heard crying hoarsely as it flew overhead, otherwise there was 
peace on the hillside. There were very few houses on the way 
and hollyhocks and bougainvillaeas from their gardens were 
seen scanning wide-eyed the occasional traveller. Cutlass 
oflered Ginger his arm and she put her hand on it, leaning 
somewhat on him. It seemed as though they were progressing 
through an enchanted landscape where the woes and the 
worries were behind them and ahead lay only peace. They 
didn’t talk, they walked on slowly, hearing the soft sound of 
their steps. Moved by the ecstasy of the moment, Ginger 
stopped, pulled Cudass’s tanned face towards herself and 
kis^ him on the lips. She searched his eyes, saw the thick 
muscular neck and the closely shaven beard and again pressed 
him to herself. Cutlass, usually gregarious and never at a loss 
for a word, too was subdued by the quiet that surrounded 
them. Now there was the bark of a dog from one of the 
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bungalows—and then the same silence again. He did not 
return Ginger*s kiss, though he felt his eyes watering. Yes, 
there was a war on, men were dying by the thousand in the 
trenches, he himself should be sitting along with them, 
waiting to be dismembered. Exigencies of service had spared 
him that dismal fate. Exigencies of service had . also thrown 
him again into the orbit of this exquisitely beautiful woman. 
He had never tried to get in touch with her after Wazirabad. 
The horizons of the world were limitless and he was content to 
explore other pastures. Yet right now the extent of his cynicism 
confronted him as an inherent want of taste. Was he so deficient 
in placing values where they belonged? Must h6 run on 
loose, when the spring of eternal life was close at hand and 
he had even tasted of it? His whole body shivered at these 
thoughts, and he withdrew his arm and put it around her 
waist. The two walked on in silence. 

Suddenly the mist came and engulfed them in its embrace. 
This mist was no sister of rain. She wandered the hills in her 
own right, a clear, refined, gently perfumed mass of wafting 
air. The shining sun was obscured by it, yet you could still 
see beyond the canopy of white haze that surrounded you. It 
insUtntly lowered the temperature but did not make you feel 
cold. If fanned your cheeks, the knuckles of your hands, and 
you felt the delicate touch as the breeze moved across your 
body. You inhaled deeply and felt rejuvenated; the white haze 
worked as miraculously inside of you as outside. 

The mist, having bathed them, moved ahead at a leap, 
taking swift strides. 

*Oh, don’t go. Don’t go, please!’ Ginger shouted. 

She ran after it and was lost to the eye in the welter of it. 

*Stay a while, please,’ Cutlass heard her entreating. 

He laughed, a manly, deep-throated laugh, and ran after 
her. 

They were again together in the cocoon of the mist. 

*Stay a while, please,’ Ginger pleaded. She also tried to 
hold bits of the mist in her hands. 

'Mine are bigger,’ said Cutlass and he too cupped them 
together. ‘I have got it,’ he said. 

'Let’s sec.’ 

Cutlass spread out his lazge, vigorous palms. 
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There was nothing in there. 

Gihger spread out her small, plump hands, and a whiff of 
smoke escaped them. 

'I win, I win,’ she screamed in delight, dapping. 

The mist had now left them far behind and was roaming 
other parts of the hill, submerging and suffusing them. 

They looked at each other with delight and linked arms 
again. ‘My love,’ whispered Ginger. 

Cutlass began to recite in a trenchant voice— 

^Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness^ 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 

Conspifing widi him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run' 

‘That’s Keats! I didn’t know army officers were interested 
in poetry.’ 

For an answer Cutlass just smiled and went on: 

‘ The air broke into a mist with bells' 

Ginger smiled and put her arm around his waist 
Cutlass had not finished: 

*But o'er her meek eyes came a happy mist 
Like that which kept the heart of Eden green. ’ 

‘I must say, that’s a discovery,’ said Ginger. 

‘I come from the land of mists and mellow fruitfulness.’ 

‘And which may that be?’ 

‘Llanferres. Near Chester. Such mists were my eternal 
companion during my youth—they ever floated through the 
dales?’ 

‘Oh, you are Welsh, are you?’ 

He nodded his head and recited— 

*Eoenwg on the olden, the golden sea of Wales, 

When the first star shivers and the last wave pales: 

0 evemng dreamsV 
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She was fascinated. 

‘Did you know Kenneth Ashby is Welsh?* 

‘I ga&ered as much from his accent. Hiough he grew up 
in Oidord, I believe. He has quite an Oxford accent, too!’ 

'Did you grow up in Uanferres?’ 

‘Yes. There and in Mold nearby_And where did you 

grow up? No, don’t answer, let me guess—’ he showed 
Reaming white teeth. ‘You grew up in North Wales, too!’ 

She was laughing, exposing a remarkably red larynx. 

‘You are wrong.’ 

‘Yes, I’m right. You grew up in North Wales only. Don’t try 
and confuse me, dear Ginger!’ 

She was shaking her head and laughing uncontrollably, her 
chest and neck muscles going into convulsions. 

‘I did not—I did not’—she placed her hand on her chest, 
gasping for breath. ‘Oh, please don’t go on. I’ll choke!’ 

‘How else can you say those two 11s correctly?’ 

‘What two 11s?’ 

‘Of Llanferres. Only a Welsh can pronounce them as they 
should be.’ 

‘Was I saying them correctly?’—again she laughed. *I 
wasn’t aware of it.’ 

‘Only a Welsh can bring out that khla... sound. Well, if 
you didn’t grow up in Wales, you should have.’ 

He stopped and took her in his embrace, ‘My love, my 
love,’ she whispered. 

She put her head on his chest, and said softly: 

'You are a very dangerous man.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘You make up so many things.’ 

‘I make up nothing.’ 

‘All this poetry—’ 

‘I don’t make it up. It is all put down by others—I only 
recite it.’ 

There was a trace of vanity in his voice but Ginger was not 
put off by it. They began walking, arm in arm. 

They reached Bhawani Maidan. There were a few 
guards outside the palace. But the maidan was deserted. As 
they reached the rock bluff. Ginger gasped. ‘My God, the 
val^!’ ‘Haven’t you been here before?’ ‘Yes. And I always 
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gasp. It takes your breath away!* 

There was a sheer fall of at least a thousand feet and then 
the hills sloped at a gradiant, forming many gorges and 
ravines, showing crests with houses sticking to them, and tiny 
farms, and tanlu where the rain water was stored, and sandy 
beds of streams, and green farms further down, bigger and 
flatter until you saw to yoiir right the streak which was the 
Nabhi, and the houses of Mirama close to the streak, and an 
even wider river bed and a reddish streak beyond, which was 
the Ravi, and a haze even further beyond which was the 
Punjab. The birds floating in that empty space brought out 
the vastness and the depth of it. They looked so tiny and 
feeble: the crows swam like black specks, the chirping 
maynas darted about as butterflies, the odd sparrows hugged 
the bushes close to the bluff and seemed afraid even to fly 
from bush to bush. Cutlass picked up a stone and hurled it 
across with all the vigour of his sinewy arm: it made only a 
miniscule loop. In hushed awe, Cutlass watched its trajectory. 
As the stone fell, it suddenly lost all force, like a falling star. 

‘How did you develop the taste for poetry?’ 

The emptiness of the space was invading the rock bluff and 
they had to shout aloud to be heard. 

‘What?’ 

‘I said how did you get fond of poetry?’ 

‘Oh, at school 1 imagine. Though what fascinates me about 
it is the way the lines are arrang^ on a page. Exactly like a 
column of foot soldiers. And the formations vary—as in a 
regiment. I should say 1 have no real interest in poetry as 
such. It is my interest in formations and columns, in soldiery, 
that has put me on to it. I’m only a soldier at heart and 
nothing else.’ 

He told her of his father who was a village policeman in 
Llanferres. He would go with him on his bike when he made 
the rounds of the village. Later the entire family moved to 
Mold when his father was promoted. He could have become 
a policeman. Only in the police, the formations were very 
limited. It was then that he thought of the army. He was 
simply captivated by the soldiers drilling on a field or doing 
their exercises. The possibility of an officer’s commission in 
the British army was remote, but when a similar chance came 
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his way in the Indian army, he jumped at the opportunity. 

Cutlass summed up his entire career in a few neatly 
arranged, well chosen sentences. 

‘I’m quite an uncomplicated person, really—no intellectual 
at all like you folks!’ 

‘And yet poetry and solidery go together for you.’ 

‘Only because the one reminds me of the other.’ 

He wiped his lips with the back of his hand, as though an 
insect or something had caught there. 

‘I say, Alan—’ 

His hand still on his lips, Cudass raised his blue eyes. She 
had never addressed him by his name. 

He waited. 

‘I’m thinking of asking David for a divorce.’ 

‘How seriously?’ 

She felt a little irritated. She had expected sympathy. 

‘1 don’t know. At the moment. I’m quite serious.’ 

Cutlass watched the sparrows make their futile flights into 
the vastness ahead and then run back to the same bush. 

‘If you persist with this, will you many me when you are 
free?’ 

Ginger only wanted a whiff of sympathy; she didn’t want a 
flood. 

‘You are already married, Alan!’ 

Cudass chuckled in a deep, gurgling manner. He was 
watching a mist in the upper reaches of the valley, making 
strange patterns there. 

‘Who told you that?’ 

‘Aren’t you?’ 

‘Goodness gracious, no!’ 

‘But we all assumed as much. In the church at Wazirabad, 
I remember that night, we all assumed you had a wife and 
we wondered what she might be doing in your absence in 
Sialkot.’ 

She searched his eyes. 

‘I can’t account for people’s fantasies. I’m not married. I 
have never been in love, either. I suppose I’m not that sort. 
Yet, funny, im’t it, I think I am in love with you.’ 

She searched his eyes. They were sky-blue eyes, with a 
light purplish dnge as though the sun was about to break 
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through them. Is that where the sun rested then, behind 
these portals, inside that hard, stony head of this rugged 
man, with such a firm nose and those thickish eyebrows that 
almost met in the middle, and that skin which had scars on it 
put which exuded vitality, with a plating of tan and fire on it, 
and that curving mustache and those sensuous, red lips—did 
the sun, the storehouse of life and energy, reside somewhere 
behind them? 

‘Are you the keeper of the sun?’ 

Cutlass wasn’t sure what she was asking. 

‘Do the rivers then take their source from you?’ 

Cutlass tried to smile. 

‘Do you have alligators swimming in your irises?’ 

Ginger spoke on unaided. This man had claimed her 
forcibly but had made a willing prisoner of her, it seemed. At 
this juncture, when her life was in shambles, when the dream 
of India and its adventures was almost shattered, when she 
was nearly drowning and wildly looking around for the 
proverbial straw to save herself, her inflexible captor stood out 
next to her like a lighthouse, emitting rays of hope and 
continuity. 

She took a deep breath. 

‘Don’t mind me. I get carried away sometimes. Maybe it is 
India. It does drive a person crazy. Look at the Wands. 
Especially Jennifer— the way she has suffered for Percy. I’m 
as paranoid as they are.’ 

‘You have not answered me. Ginger.’ 

‘Oh, haven’t I? How can I? I may change my mind 
about David. He is so cute, really. Maybe it is just the heat. I 
already feel different in the cool of these hills.’ 

‘My questions was, if you persist with your divorce... .’ 

‘Ah, my dear, yes, if I persist. May 1 let you know then? 
You may not want to persist with it yourself.’ 

Cutlass saw she was in a state and did not urge her 
further. Suffice that he had got off his chest what he had told 
himself ten thousand times during the last ten years. British 
prudence—or was it regimental prudence?—had prevented 
him from following her to wherever she was. Yet now that 
their paths had crossed again, he wasn’t going to withhold 
himself: the paths might not cross again for another ten 
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years. Yes, he had declared himself to her and there was a 
sense of relief in that admission. Yes, he would wait for her 
until she was ready for him. The old dad was now gone, but 
the old mum was still there and she would be quite peeved to 
see her philanderer boy bring home a wife. A wife with three 
grown up children to boot. She would have a fit and die of 
the shock—poor mum! 

Cutlass left the next day to hand over to the Viceroy in 
New Delhi the documents signed by Raja Vishal Chand in 
connection with his abdication. While the Home Secretary 
glanced through the documents, an aide handed Cutlass an 
important cable. His regiment, the 5th Sikh Rifles, was 
already in Egypt. He was ordered to proceed to Egypt and 
rejoin his regiment at once, where a major battle was 
expected any day. The Home Secretary, apparently, was 
aware of the contents of the cable. He told him arrangements 
for a qew Resident for the two states, Jammu & Kashmir and 
Lambini, had already been made. 

Kusum did not leave for Sevagram straightway. When the 
expedition had disappeared beyond sight, she returned to the 
palace and begun to pack. Yet she felt no sadness on being 
alone; she felt a sense of luxury, even when Vishal was not 
there. This man, so unprepossessive, so unheoric, who had 
made no special declarations to her, placed at her feet no 
special laurels, had made her happier than any sovereign 
could have. She was suffused with a richness that was beyond 
doctrinal denominations, that had no substance beyond an 
essence. As she walked her rooms, her feet were light like that 
of a fairy, she swam through space as though buoyed up, as 
though she had invisible wings. The reaches of the sky 
attracted her no more, the shades of the horizon were only an 
inferior replica of the colours that filled her heart. There was 
such ecstasy in her she bit her lip, and said, Oh God, God, 
let it last. From room to room she went, savouring that 
unseen presence. Vikram called out to her and she hid 
behind a comer. Amit called out and she peeped from 
behind her safe comer but did not call back. The two boys 
left to look for her elsewhere, and she felt enqrmouriy 
relieved. She could catch up with them as she wished, when 
she wished. At the moment, she was given over to another 
spirit, another flame which shimmered around her and lit 
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portals of her being with redolent splendour. 

And then there was the luxury of having her two boys with 
her at Lambini which delayed her, too. At Sevagram, Vikram 
would be lost in the political storm Gandhi was ever 
unleashing. The boy was ^ready lost to her; he was more the 
son of Gandhi. Whenever she asked him about his life at the 
ashram, he took it to be a superfluous enquiry. He scratched 
his chin, fiddled with his large nose, ran his hand over his 
large neck, pampering his Adam’s apple, as though getting 
ready to speak, but ended up by saying nothing, it’s exactly 
as I want it to be,’ he would deign to say, if at all. Now that 
she had locked him up with her at Lambini, she didn’t want 
to quite release him to Gandhi at once. ‘Vikram, remember 
the way we used to eat at Ajitha?’ ‘No, I only remember the 
way we eat at the ashram.’ Ah, the ashram, the ashram, as 
though that were the epitome of a young man’s dreams and 
his ambitions! ‘We used to eat in the kitchen—squatting on 
the ground.’ ‘We never do that here, ma,’ intervened Amii, 
restless like a recoiled spring. ‘We will eat in the kitchen 
tonight, then.’ And she herded them into the sumptuous 
kitchen and seating them on cushions near her, fed them 
with her own hands. The next day, she took them out to the 
Bhawani Temple to offer worship, taking time to sing as 
many devotional songs as she could think of. The day after, 
she took them to a special tour of the Lambini School and 
showed them the wing where an indoor gymnasium with all 
modem facilities was to be added. The day after still, she rode 
with them on horseback through Shalimar Marg and made 
the traders offer them a ceremonial welcome. When Vikram 
remonstrated that they should be leaving for Sevagram, she 
quoted back to him an ancient Indian proverb: ‘A guest 
arrives at his own will but goes at the will of his host.’ ‘I am 
not a guest, ma. I’m your son,’ said Vikram. ‘A son is even 
more at the mercy of his mother’s will,’ she shot back. 

As things turned out, it was not for nearly a month that 
Kusum was able to leave Lambini and it was only towards 
the end of May she reached Sevagram. 

Sevagram was so flat and forbidding as compared to 
Sabarmati. Kusum had found Sabarmati forbidding as well, 
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sitting as it was in the midst of those huge cotton mills. But 
there was the river there and the cool it generated. Here 
there was the dry flush land which had no redeeming 
features. In all probability it must have been gifted to 
Gandhiji—as was the Sabarmati property. Gandhi did not 
move there right after the Dandi salt march, though that’s 
what he had announced. He was marching to Dandi for the 
freedom of India and until that freedom was won, he won’t 
return to Sabarmati—was his threat. Yet he was arrested in 
the May of 1930, then he left in 1931 to attend the 
Round Table Conference, then he was arrested again in 
1932 on his return to India from England, then 
arrested again in 1933. In the short intervening periods, he 
returned to Sabarmati and continued to live there; it was only 
in September 1933 that he finally discarded the ashram so 
dear to his heart and settled in there. Though a branch 
railway line ran through the area and there was a railway 
station at \yardha, the nearest large town, Nagpur, was more 
than one hundred miles away. While Sabarmati had pucka, 
brick-lined buildings, the Sevagram Ashram at Wardha had 
nothing but mud huts. There must be about forty to fifty of 
them there. There were no large dorms, no large kitchen 
sheds. The inmates shared huts, and the food was cooked in 
three or four of the huts put together. 

There was a lot of frantic activity in the ashram, when 
Kusum got there: the kind of activity, which the inmates 
normally associated with only one possibility. Secretaries were 
moving in and out of Gandhi’s hut, blankets were being 
arranged, reading material was being collected. 

‘Is Gandhiji going to be arrested again?’ Kusum asked 
Mahadev Desai. 

‘Hopefully not!’ 

‘Why this activity then?’ 

‘We are expecting an important emissary?’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘Someone from Jinnah. He is coming with a group.’ 

Mahadev added: ‘Panditji is here. And I^jaji, Maulana 
Azad, Sardar Patel, Sarojini Naidu and a few others.’ 

‘Is there a meeting of the Working Committee?’ 

‘Yes. They are here to discuss the Pakistan lesoludon 
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passed by the Muslim League.’ 

*Can’t I see Bapu briefly?’ 

‘Highly unlikely. He is with Panditji... 1 say, Kusum, we 
are all very sorry for what has happen^.’ 

Kusum fought back her tears. 

‘Where is Ba?’ 

‘She is resting. Is not feeling too well.’ 

A swift wave of anger swept over Kusum. Here she was 
once again at the Gandhi ashram, and here again Bapu was 
too busy to even see her, let alone listen to her. With whom; 
before whom, to ease the burdens of one’s heart? Must one go 
on until one dropped dead? Maybe that brought a relief from 
what weighed you down, it brought the burdens to an end, 
but could something so destructive be called a relief. Who 
received that relief but a lifeless corpse! She wanted relief now 
and this Gandhi, who talked mouthfuls of carrying the 
burden of the whole nation on his shoulders, didn’t have the 
time to offer that shoulder to someone so close at h^nd! 

Mahadev had special instructions for Vikram to proceed to 
Nagpur and while they talked, Kusum went to her room. It 
was in a mud hut in which lived a few other women. Yet its 
interior was like the one she had been allotted back in 1922 
when she had gone to Sabarmati. Except that this once, there 
was no toddling Vikram tugging at her legs and pleading to 
sleep with her on the same cot. For the last few weeks, it was 
she who had been tugging at his huge frame, and at 
Sevagram he had his own quarters. A vague longing swept 
over Kusum and sitting on the wooden bed, she began to cry. 
Everything around was once again sparse, clean and 
functional. There was the rack built into the wall. There was 
the table, there the chair. There was the surahi for the water. 
It seemed to her as though they were the same articles and 
had been physically moved from Sabarmati to Sevagram. She 
went and examined the surahi. She went and ran her hand 
over the top of the table. She touched the shelving in the 
rack. No, these were not the same articles, this was not the 
same room, she was not the same Kusum. Everything had 
moved on. Did she imagine time would stop just to give a 
whimsical female the run of her life? There were no bo^ on 
the table but there were a few sharpened pencils and a couple 
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of erasers placed in a tray. She picked up the pencils, touched 
the sharpened tips, sniffed and wiped her tears. Where was 
her copy of the Gita? Yes, it was right there in her bag and 
she took it out and opened it at random. In addition to the 
markings made by her, there were in it now the markings 
and comments of Raja Vishal Chand as well. Her tears 
continued to bathe her cheeks as she placed the Gita on the 
table. There was absolutely no place for self-pity in the 
Gandhi ashram and Kusum wondered if anyone had seen 
her crying. She cleaned up her face, hung her mirror on a 
nail on the wall, adjusted her hair, sat down on the chair and 
said, ‘God!’ 

At the prayer meeting, Gandhi took no notice of her 
whatever. He sat immersed in thoughts and Kusum didn’t 
find his lips moving when the bhajans were being sung. Ba 
was indisposed and was not sitting next to him. That seemed 
to make him lonelier, sadder, though he remained impassive 
and composed. At the meeting were also present the 
Congress leaders who had assembled at Wardha. Maulana 
Azad with his short trimmed beard and his pomaded 
mustache. Sardar Patel’s huge lips curled upon each other 
tightly. Sarojini Naidu’s big eyes shutting and opening like 
spotted butterflies. Pandit Nehru’s magnificent forehead 
shining smooth as marble. Maulana .Azad’s churidars 
hugging his legs tightly. Patel and Nehru were in dhotis, 
which were neatly folded under them. The pallu of Sarojini 
Naidu’s khaddar sari covered her ample bosom so befittingly. 
Rajagopalachari was wearing dark glasses but his cheeks 
were so smooth as though they had been just shaved. 
Kripalani’s thinnish nose stood out on his face like the nose 
of a hawk. Vijayalakshmi Pandit’s pink skin blazed like a 
small fire. Each face was so exquisitely chiselled and they sat 
making the least movement. Kusum had met most of them 
before but never had she been struck so convincingly of the 
unsullied power and nobility they displayed. And Kusum 
realized more forcefully than ever before she was living 
through a monumental era of Indian history, when the entire 
course of a nation’s destiny was likely to be altered. Men later 
sang ballads about such periods and told tales to their 
children for milleniums to come. Yet she was actually there 
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to sec it, to hear it, to smell it, to feel it, to participate in it 
What place did personal sorrow have at such a momentous 
occasion? Jawahaiial Nehru had some years back lost his 
wife, Kamda, who had died in a sanatorium in Switzerland. 
His daughter Indira too was away from him, studying in 
England. There sat he with perhaps the saddest face Kusum 
had ever seen, yet showing no sorrow but only splendour. If 
these men and women could contain and hold themselves in 
the historicity of the moment, why couldn’t she? Look at 
Vikram, your own son. How unruffled he sits there, with his 
legs crossed, his hands holding each other tightly, his eyes 
threateningly calm. So come on, old woman, take hold of 
yourself and get on with the bhajans. Cease this restless 
wandering which isn’t going to take you anywhere or make 
you any wiser. You have tried for close to two decades. 
Admit it—it doesn’t work! 

Just then the emissary of Jinnah arrived and Kusum’s 
eyes almost popped out of her head. It was none other than 
Muz 2 iiTar Ahmad, Rehana’s husband. He had grown rotund 
and his lips were smeared with paan; a wad of tobacco was 
in his mouth which he continued to chew. His hair was still 
remarkably black, still as long, but held in place by a forage 
cap. He had a beard now, which descended from the comers 
of his shaven lips and turned into a goatee. He was in a dark 
achkan and churidars and was carrying a folder in his hand. 
He looked quite impressive. 

He Was accompanied by four or five other men, who were 
like him dressed in achkans and churidars. It was a 
sweltering hot day, but none ^f them seemed to mind the 
heat. While his companions squatted in the congregation, 
room was made for MuzafTar Ahmad next to Gandhi. He was 
so plump, he couldn’t easily sit down. He had to open the 
buttons of his achkan, before he lowered himself to the 
ground. They had apparendy been at the ashram for some 
hours. For they look^ fresh and bathed, smelling of lavender 
and hair oil. They all folded hands when they arrived and 
Muzaffar gave the audience a broad smile. 

Though Kusum sat only a few paces away from him, 
Muzaffar did not recognize her. His gaze went over her, 
bestowing awareness as one does upon a passing carriage, but 
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not cognition. He continued to smile, when Gandhi asked 
him to address the gathering. Even when he caught Kusum’s 
eye, he showed no recognition; the smile he gave her meant 
more to draw her into his argument. The main thrust of what 
he said was that the Muslims of India wanted an Islamic 
presence on the subcontinent. India was progressing fast 
towards freedom, but what freedom would there be if the two 
nations, the Hindus and the Muslims, couldn’t live in 
harmony with each other thereafter? The two-year Congress 
rule in many of the provinces, from 1937-1939, had 
convinced the Muslims of the tcltalitarian intent of the 
Hindus. The Congress rituals weife all essentially Hindu 
rituals and the Muslim consciousness had been asphyxiated 
in the provinces ruled by the Congress. The Act of 1935 was a 
blessing in disguise for the Muslims. It had shown them how 
the Congress would operate in a free India. Hence the 
Muslim League’s demand for Pakistan—a separate sovereign 
state for the Muslims. At Lahore in 1940, and now in 
Madras, the League had passed clear resolutions to this effect, 
and under the able leadership of Qaid-e-Azam Mohammad 
Ali Jinnah they would Insha-Allah see the Muslims of India 
got justice at the hands of the British. He had been sent by 
the Qaid-e-Azam personally to seek their collaboration. The 
Congress and the League should together work towards 
freedom. But towards the evolution of Hindustan and the 
evolution of Pakistan. 

Gandhi observed a stony silence throughout and later 
waited if anyone would ask a question. No one did. Yet it 
was not the silence of conversion, it was that of shock. 
Acceptance of what Muzaffat Ahmad had said would be the 
negation of everything the Congress had stood for since its 
binh in 1885. And since there was absolutely no meeting 
ground, no room for dialogue between the two opposing 
views, the crowd just sat restless but hushed. 

‘This Kusum here is from your part of the world,’ said 
Gandhi to break the silence. 

‘Is she?’ said Muzaffar casually. He ran his gaze over her 
and again failed to recognize her. 

‘She is Kusum,’ said Gandhi. ‘From Ajitha. From where 
you hail.’ 
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'Now, now, now,* Muzaffar stopped in the process of 
throwing out his sputum into a spittoon..'My, Kusum behan, 
you have grown so fat—you have changed so very much!’ He 
laughed at the incongruity of what had struck him. 

• Reasonable change one would expect with time. But so much 
change—my, my! 

'So have you, Muzaffar bhai.’ 

'And indeed I have,’ he laughed, rubbing his hand over his 
rotund belly. 'Too sad about Sunil. I think of him, I miss 
him .... You live at the ashram now?’ 

He was clearly doing this for a show. In all probability, he 
hadn’t thought of Sunil or Kusum even once since they 
parted. 

In reply, Kusum asked: 

‘You still write poetry Muzaffar bhai?’ She wanted to save 
something of their acquaintance. 

‘Poetry. What poetry? Did I write poetry? I live for the 
League only.’ 

‘1 see that,’ said Kusum shortly and moved away. Ah, these 
men—so pompous, so smug. No wonder he had lost Rehana 
to Sunil. The thought of it still hurt and stung her. Yet Sunil 
had lost Kusum as well—to Vishal Chand. She wished Sunil 
had been alive to have felt the stab. 

Gandhi summoned her that night to the session he was 
having with the Jinnah delegation in his hut. All the senior 
Congress leaders were there; even Ba was there propped up 
against several pillows, looking so withered and worn out. 
Muzaffar Ahmad repeated his earlier arguments a little more 
emphatically. 

He also explained how the Muslim League had come up 
with the demand of Pakistan only as a last resort. Don’t 
blame the League for dividing India, he said. You have only 
to blame yourself for having driven the League to this 
position. 

Kusum couldn’t still get over her surprise that MuzaffEu* 
should have risen to be the right hand man of Jinnah. He 
was no more vacillating or dithering or fumbling for words. 
Indeed when words were^ most needed by him—for his 
poetry>-he was at a Idss for them. Now he was inundated 
with eloquence and seemed to marvel at his own precocity. 
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He would pause in the middle of a sentence, toss his head a 
little, smile a little, roll his tongue over his paan-smeared lips, 
come out with cliches such as *It seems to me,’ ‘The gist of it 
is,’ ‘To put it briefly,’ and repeat in absolutely new nouns 
and phrasal verbs what he would have said before, acquiring 
an euphoria of accomplishment and satisfaction as he went 
along. He even went into asides—‘Am I going about it the 
right way?’ ‘Would Jinnah Sahib approve of it?’ ‘Proceed 
slowly, man.’ And he added at the appropriate occasions 
specifically Islamic inteijections—‘Subhan-Allah!’ 

‘Masha-Allah!' ‘Insha-Allahi’ ‘Rehmat-e-Khudal’ Even his 
prefixes were Islamic or of Urdu origin—‘Janab,’ ‘Hazreen,’ 
‘Saheban.’ This was creating two Indias, or two nations in 
India, with a vengeance, and Kusum was sorry Muzaffar’s 
creativity should have flowered in that divisive role. 

The reply to his stand—to the Muslim League’s 
stand—was made by two leaders from the Congress side: 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and C. Rajagopalachari. 
Maulana Azad was a Muslim scholar of repute, whose roots 
stretched back to Egypt, Turkey, Syria, Iraq and Persia. 
Equally well-versed in Persian, Arabic and Urdu, at the age 
of twenty-four he had founded a national paper in Urdu, 
Al-Hilali which was closed down by the government after two 
years, when Azad started another paper, AUBalaghy which too 
was closed down by the government and Azad was interned 
for a period of four years. His voice in his writings and 
speeches was terse, his style vigorous, and he quoted chapters 
and verses from the Quran on the harmony and tolerance 
Islam preached. On his emergence from jail, he had Joined 
the Congress and soon riseh to be as one of its undisputed 
leaders. In 1940, he was elected President of the Congress, 
and in 1941, in the present year, elected as its President once 
again. He briefly twiddled with his mustache before he 
countered Muzaffar point by point. Islam had spread in India 
on the authority of the Muslim monarchs. Yet no Muslim 
king in India, he said, had ever insisted upon an Islamic 
presence in India. They had encouraged the spread of Islam 
but never imposed it upon others; the Hindus in India 
otherwise could have been easily wiped out. If a Muslim was a 
true believer, he made the Islamic presence felt through his 
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faith; he did not need a political patronage for that presence. 
Would the Muslim League rather that Islam were confined to 
a few pockets of India, the so-called Pakistan, or that it should 
flourish, as it always had, through the entire length and 
breadth of the country? The fear of the Hindu rituals was 
misplaced. In a free India, new rituals could be 
evolved—would be evolved, should be evolved. The glory of 
Islam would shine more in a free undivided India and the 
Muslims should work for that. 

Muzaffar Ahmad yawned throughout, without bothering 
to cover his mouth with his hand. Most of his colleagues 
coughed uneasily and spat into their spittoons. 

And then spoke C. Rajagopalachari, more commonly 
known as Rajaji, the elder statesman, who had not only 
served the Congress all his life, who had also given his 
daughter Laxmi in marriage to Gandhi’s youngest son 
Devadas, forming a personal bond with the Mahatma. If 
anyone could stand up to Gandhi, face to face, it was Rajaji. 

He baffled both the Congress and the League men by 
asserting that the Jinnah plan was a good one and the 
Congress should accept it! The drooping sleeping heads 
immediately woke up; even Gandhi looked at Rajaji with 
astonishment. Yet Rajaji went on unflnichingly. What Jinnah 
was proposing was a minor adjustment amognst brothers. 
Where was the wrong of letting the League have a few areas 
in which a Muslim rule could be established? The indignant 
brother could be weaned back and the two nations could 
always become one again. Hadn’t they heard of divorced 
couples remarrying each other after a period? (No one 
laughed!) If unity amongst the brothers could be established 
at a price, why hedge.about it? At least, the British then 
would have no cause to stall the common front of the 
Congress and the Muslim League. 

All the Muslim League delegates were bursting with smiles 
and Muzaffar Ahmad went and sat near Rajaji and embraced 
him shoulder by shoulder. 

*Rajaji, yours is the voice of sanity,’ he said. 

While Riyaji returned the embrace, he replied: 

*1 see it as a temporary measure, though. A divide until we 
can come together agsdn.’ 
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While Muzaffar made some reply, Gandhi spoke up: 

^No decisions in my view should be taken on an ad hoc 
basis.’ 

‘Besides, how can you accept the present geographical 
states as the determining territories?’ asked Nehru. ‘They 
were created in the last few years and it so happens that 
Muslims are in a majority in a few states now. Taken India 
as a whole, they happen to be a minority community only.’ 

‘Which means what?’ asked Muzaflar aggressively. 

‘Which means, if we insist on this foolish game of numbers, 
we will be perpetuating an endlessly regressive process. There 
are other minorities in India. Sikhs, Christians, Parsis 
Gurkhas. Are they all going to ask for a “presence” in India 
as you call it and insist on its further division? It is only when 
we see India as a single nation that there is reprieve for us.’ 

‘Let me ask you something, Muzaffar bhai,’ said Gandhi. 
‘Arc you a Punjabi first or a Muslim?’ 

Muzaffar scratched his beard and made a grimace. 

‘Kusum, you tell me,’ Gandhi addressed her. ‘What would 
be your spontaneous reply? A Punjabi first or a Hindu—what 
would you say?’ 

‘A Punjabi, I should say.’ She blushed, her voice hoarse 
and heavy. 

‘See Muzaffar bhai!’ Gandhi showed Muzaffar Ahmad a 
piece of paper and added: ‘1 had posed the same question to 
Jinnah Sahib. 1 even wrote to him in Gujarati since both of 
us happen to be Gujaratis. And 1 have his reply.’ 

Jinnah too had written back in Gujarati. Gandhi read out 
first the whole reply in Gujarati—with Vallabhbhai Patel 
sneering now and then—and then translated it into 
Hindustani. 

‘Asked in such a bland way, I should say I’m a Gujarati 
first. Yet my Gujarati consciousness is intimately wound up 
with my Muslim consciousness; I cannot separate the two. 
And over the years, in my monients of travails and sorrows, it 
is my Muslim identity that has sustained me more than my 
Gujaratiness'. I have all my life lived in areas where I have 
heat an ethnic minority. I have done well for myself, but 
would have done better had I been living in a Mudim 
majority area. I hope this answers your query, Mr Gandhi.’ 
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*This is a foir rqjly,’ said Jlajaji, over and above the 
murmur of disapproval. 

*How?’ asked Sarojini Naidu. I’m a Bengali married to a 
Hyderabadi Hindu, where though the Hindus are in a 
majority, the ruler happens to be a Muslim and most of the 
public customs and protocol are Muslim. What exactly is my 
identity then? I have never felt circumscribed by any of it. A 
man creates his own presence wherever he lives.’ 

‘Quite,’ said Vijayalakshmi Pandit. 

‘Not quite,’ a youngish member of Muzaffar Ahmad’s 
team intervened. ‘What about the man who does feel 
circumscribed by such considerations? A large number of 
Muslims have a genuine fear of living under a Hindu 
dominated India. How to contain and satisfy them?’ 

‘That’s why 1 feel we should accept the Jinnah proposal,’ 
said Rajaji. 

‘We are back to square one, then,’ said Vallabhbhai. 
‘Where do we draw the line? Other communities would insist 
on divisions as well.’ 

‘And what of the minorities in the proposed Pakistan? How 
do they affirm their presence?’ asked Kripalani. 

The stalemate was not resolved even after several more 
meetings, and the Muslim delegation departed after two days 
to report to Jinnah. For Kusum, this was such a queer 
development. She had never considered the political future of 
India in that light. The Muslims and Hindus had always lived 
together and would continue to do so when the British 
left. It had never crossed her mind the two sides would go to 
war on this. Was It true the Hindus had driven the Muslims 
apart? The idea slowly began to nag her, and she 
wondered at what level she herself might not have 
contributed to the mischief. Had she bera fair to the 
Muslims in her life? Had she been fair to Muzaffar—fair to 
Rehana? Ah, that devil of a woman, that sautan of hers, what 
fairness would she ask or except of her? Should she have 
bathed her in scented water and anointed her hair to make 
her more acceptable to Sunil—is that what she counted 
upon? 

The Congress Working Committee continued its 

deliberations. Kusum was co-opted as a member since 
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Gandhi remained hopeful of^her hunches. His own hunches 
had ceased to work. Since the war began, he had raked his 
head over and over again to come up with a new strategy but 
failed. His old heart had lost its intuitions and insights; his 
psyche had gone defunct. Yet Kusum was younger, the 
spiritual renewal in her was still active, still operative—in 
spite of her personal tragedies. She it was who had suggested 
to him the salt march. She might hit on something else in the 
present crisis. 

In the Working Committee, Rajaji still maintained the 
Congress should consider negotiating with Jinnah on 
Pakistan. At least the League had now a plan of action. For 
the first time in the freedom struggle they had come out with 
a policy statement. Had they ever suggested anything concrete 
eairiier? Never. They just talked. Now at least they had a 
proposal, howsoever unwelcome it might appear to the 
Congress. A concrete point of action was what India needed at 
this stage. It was bound to force the hands of the British. 
They would have no excuse for not acting, for not conceding 
then the Indian demand. Jinnah could be contained later; he 
was not as intransigent as he looked. Gaunt, skeletal men 
were always easy to get round. Most of the Congress men 
were themselves gaunt and skeletal, and this did produce a 
twitter amongst the members squatting on the ground. 
Vallabhbhai Patel was the only sumptuously endowed of 
them all, having a bulky frame. The delegates all looked at 
him, as they laughed. 

*You are the odd man out, Sardar,’ said Gandhi. ‘You 
should go on a diet.’ 

‘And me, too,’ said Sarojini Naidu. ‘Fm bloated like a 
balloon.’ 

The suggestion of Rajaji to enter into some kind of a 
dialogue with Jinnah was finally rejected when Gandhi 
made his concluding speech. He was deferential and 
soft-spoken, yet firm. Rajaji was an old comrade, even a 
relation. He v^s also a gifted leader. Yet he had overlooked 
one cardinal principle of the Congress eithics. In ahimsa, 
non-violence, means must always come before ends. 
Regardless of what the end might turn out, the means must 
be correct'—must be reasonable, must be moral. That’s why 
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the Congress had so far not made an adjustsment with the 
violent revolutionaries? Wasn’t their faith a mode of action 
too? Couldn’t that force the hands of the British as well? 

Rajaji wanted to say something here, but Gandhi did not 
pause for him. No; the Congress could not accept any line of 
action where the ends were put before the means. Jinnah’s 
Pakistan was not in the larger interest of the average Muslim 
in India. As the Maulana had put it, that interest was served 
better by the Muslims remaining a part of the mainstream 
rather than isolating themselves from it. The Congress must 
pursue its own cause, single handed if need be. Any proposal 
for a division of India must be rejected totally. If the British 
wanted to humour Jinnah they could do their worst. Where 
had they got by humouring the renegade princes of India? 
They would get nowhere by humouring Jinnah, either. 

‘I don’t like your making such sweeping statements about 
the princes, Bapu?’ said Kusum, after the Gandhi resolution 
was passed. 

The leaders were getting up and leaving. 

*1 meant no offence to you. Vishal Chand was a shining 
exception. But the only exception, mind you, Kusum. Can 
you name a single other Indian prince who has supported the 
freedom movement? Even one of them?’ 

Kusum felt the moment had come when Gandhi would 
offer her his sympathy. 

Instead he said: 

‘Kusum, why don’t you offer individual satyagraha?’ 

This was the most Gandhi could think of—his old mode of 
operation against the British. And Gandhi somehow wanted 
to keep Kusum at Sevagram a while longer. He knew she 
had come to seek solace but for what precisely slipped his 
mind. He thought he would ask Ba and then talk to her 
about it. And he also hoped she might still come up with a 
new idea, a new platform to follow in his present impasse. 
She was a woman who had continually elevated herself; her 
life had been an upward progression of the spirit—all the 
way. She had perhaps a finer sense of timing than he himself. 
He needed her at this Juncture at Sevagram. 

Kusum didn’t come tip with a national plan but she did 
hit upon a novel mode of individual satyagraha. She went to 
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Wardha town and sat in a gherao, a sit-in, outside the house 
of the acting Superintendent of Police. Wardha was a small 
town with not many senior officials. But once the Gandhi 
ashram had com^ into existence, a company of armed police 
was stationed there. The acting Superintendent of Police 
operated from the local police station but he had his 
bungalow half way between Wardha and the Gandhi 
ashram—which was six miles out of town. Kusum sat in the 
verandah of his bungalow and declared no one goes in to 
him and he won’t come out to no one. Soon other women 
from the ashram came and sat along with her in the 
verandah. The officer was completely besieged. 

The acting Superintendent of Police at Wardha was a 
youngish man, whose substantive posting was in Nagpur as 
Deputy Superintendent of Police. Happy at the chance he 
might have of earning himself a better rank by keeping a 
surveillance on Gandhi, he had arrived in Wardha with a team 
of ponies and a bagful of sola topees to impress the natives. 
Along with the ponies came a number of saises, the men who 
groomed the ponies, and who were quartered in tents pitched 
in the compound of the SP’s bungalow. Each morning, 
Jackson Sahib, as the SP was called, could be seen riding 
across the dry Wardha landscape in his brown riding 
breeches and his white sola hat, swearing and muttering, 
sweat streaming down his rigid, coarse face. These damn 
Indians were ever crowding in upon you, watching your least 
movement, your least gesture. There were urchins gathered 
outside the gate of his bungalow, when they should be in 
school. There were men and women gathered outside their 
hutments, when they should be at work. And then so many of 
them squatted bare-bottomed in the brown fields, defecating, 
annoying his horse with the dirty smell they emitted, and 
turning their necks to have a good look at him, without 
bothering the least to cover their genitals. It was under the 
stem gaze of running noses, limpid eyes and messy public 
hair smeared with urine and faeces that Richard Jacl^n, the 
acting Supreintendent of Police of Wardha, had his morning 
gallop, and yet he loved every ; second of it He had no bloody 
ICS officer to humour here DC!)i no wife to pamper (she 
had remained behind in Nagpur), he was his own boss. The 
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Indians were a nuisance but Jackson learned to ignore them. 
Instead, he developed the art of talking more to his horses. 
While he bestowed only a meagre glance at the sais who 
would have saddled the horse, to the animal he talked 
without let for minutes on end. Had he slept well? Did he 
have a nice breakfast? After the run, he asked the horse if he 
had liked the arid earth he had pounded with his hoofs, if 
he had liked the sunrise. And the wretched animals neighed 
and nodded gratefully to this brute who would havei just 
ridden them roughshod over hedges and bushes. The horses 
too ignored their saises! 

What hurt Jackson the most, when the gherao began, was 
that his morning ride was stopped: the satyagrahis wouldn’t 
let him step out of his bungalow at all. He had a telephone at 
his bungalow, but the wireless instruments were installed 
only at the police station in the town. So he couldn’t receive 
or send out coded messages about the goings on of Gandhi. 
The government at New Delhi was concerned whether 
the old man had gotten up on time, taken his constitutional, 
said his prayers and so forth. They were also keen to know 
the visitors he saw each day. About the letters he wrote, they 
didn’t bother very much. They were routinely opened at the 
Wardha post office, and a copy made before they were 
forwarded to the addressees. This sympathetic treatment was 
meted out to the in>coming mail as well. Yet the government 
did want to know the old man’s important activities of the day, 
especially if he was leaving Wardha on secret missions or 
receiving secret delegates. This activity stopped with the 
Wardha gherao. The government sent out another British 
police official from Nagpur, who was gheraoed at the Wardha 
railway station itself. Jackson could at least move about inside 
his bungalow. This man was confined to the railway waiting 
rooni. 

The policemen tried to rescue both of them, but the Congress 
volunteers lay flat in their path. Even the lathi charges they 
resorted to proved ineffective. Maybe the Indian policemen 
had lost their will, maybe the Indian lathis had lost their sap. 
The Wardha gheraoes continued unabated. 

Kunwar Mahinder Kumar reaidied Wardha in the second 
week of June and shot the second memorable shot of his life: 
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of Richard Jackson standing grotesquely in his living room 
and pulling the hair of his head. He had been then living as a 
prisoner for over a week. The cordon was periodically 
broken, food reinforcements brought in, officials from the 
Wardha police station came to counsel with him, yet in these 
eight days he had not ridden a pony even once. And struck 
by his impotence, when in spite of all his efforts he 
couldn^ even persuade Kusum and the other satyagrahis to 
allow him to ride round at least in the compound of his 
bungalow, he stood in the middle of his living room, looked 
through the open window at the satyagrahis squatting in his 
verandah, spread his eyes wide in weariness, shrieked at the 
top of his voice, and first ruffied his hair wildly with his hands 
and then pulled them hard. Mahinder Kumar had arrived at 
Wardha from Lambini the previous night along with a group 
that wanted to see Kusum, and this minute was just 
squatting with her in the verandah. In quick succession, he 
took three and four shots of the screaming Jackson, one of 
which was soon to make history—as his shot of Jennifer 
Wand already had. 

In the War Room at 10 Downing Street, Winston Churchill 
puffed away at his cigar and and looked through the two 
photographs that lay before him. Along with him sat 
Generals Dill, Ismay, Pownall and Admirals Fraser and 
Pound. They had just suffered a heavy defeat in Libya at the 
hands of Rommel. What efforts had they not put in to send 
over to Wavell the tanks and the guns he needed for his 
battle, yet none of that had paid off! While the generals and 
the admirals read through the telegram Wavell had sent them 
from Cairo, Churchill only looked at the photographs. One of 
the photographs had been with him for days—it had 
appeared in all the London papers as well; the other one had 
come in this afternoon. These were the darkest days of the 
war. Italy had joined hands with Germany, and one after the 
other, Syria, Greece, Iraq and Crete had been run over. The 
Axi^ were now concentrating on a victory in North Africa and 
this is where Churchill hoped to stem their tide. Yet General 
Wavell, the Commander-in-Chief in Egypt, who had such 
eminent victories to his credit, had failed there. The threat of 
an invasion of England, though not as imminent as in 1940, 
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was still looming lai^e; a victory for the Axis in Africa could 
revive their ambition of such an invasion. It was eleven o'clock 
in the night and the generals and the admirals were steeped 
in gloom; so was Churchill. Indeed Churchill’s gloom was 
greater, since all responsibility of a flnal victory or a defeat in 
any theatre of war was his. he was as usual immaculately 
dressed, wearing a dark-blue suit and a scarf. He was 
slumped low in his chair, his old neck with, lines on it 
was sunk on his starched shirt, and his heavy, square jaw 
Jetted out menacingly. The cigar between his lips was a long 
one and Churchill had just lit it. He puffed at it at a slow, 
steady pace and gazed at the photographs, turning them over 
in his hands. 

A buder came in with a bottle of whisky on a tray. There 
was a bar in a comer of the room, with all types of drinks, 
but Churchill’s liquor had to be fetched each time from the 
wine cellar. This one was a ten-year-old one-malt Scotch. 

The buder poured a small drink for Churchill and 
placed the tray with the bottle on a trolley near Churchill’s 
seat. 

‘Gentlemen, please help yourself,’ said Churchill, genially 
enough, though in a gruff voice. 

Ismay and Pownall went over to the bar and returned with 
cognac. 

‘Surely, gendemen, you will agree with me that this won’t 
do,’ Churchill spoke up, when the officers were settled 
around the table again. 

A young captain came in and made some changes in the 
litde flags on the large map that was on the wall immediately 
behind them. 

‘What’s it. Captain?’ asked Churchill. 

‘Capuzzo has fallen, sir.’ 

No one expressed any surprise. Capuzzo was only a small 
place in the African desert. They were losing all over. Cities 
were being captured by the enemy with astonishing swiftness 
and ease. Invincible British batdeship were being sunk as 
though they were made of dn. Though the Bridsh aircrafts 
had acquitted themselves nobly in the Batde of Britain, when 
the Gennan air raids on England began in 1940, even those 
aircrafts had lost their punch now. At least half the planes 
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never returned from a raid over the enemy territory. That he 
would live to see such a decadance of England, when this 
unconquerable race would become the butt of ridicule, 
brought tears to ChurchiH’s clear blue eyes. 

‘No, gentlemen, this won’t do,’ he went on. ‘We are going 
downhill because the British character in general has 
suffered a decline. The uprightness, the stately bearing, the 
justice, the manliness, the vigour and vitality, the viability, the 
brawn, the stamina, the nerve, the muscle, for which we were 
applauded once—where is that now? I ask you, gendemen, 
where is that British muscle and nerve now?’ 

The officers knew this was no rhetoric. The old man was 
selecting his words with care. 

‘Ah, where indeed is the good old British character today! 
It’s a sad day indeed when the only valour a Britisher can 
show is in attacking a fellow Britisher—’ he pointed towards 
the picture in which Jennifer Wand’s arm was raised to stab 
Cutlass with a dagger. ‘Or when a Britisher loses his cool 
and becomes hysterical like a cornered baboon.’ He pointed 
towards the other picture in which Richard Jackson was 
shown pulling his hair and wildly grimacing. ‘Woe be to 
that day when this noble island of ours is invaded. We will 
fight such an invader on our beaches, in our streets, in our 
homes, armed with whatever weapon we might have, a gun, a 
carbine, a sword, a mace, or even a pike, and the enemy will 
have to fight us to the finish. God willing such an eventuality 
will never arise: the honour of England will remain unsullied, 
its dignity untrammeled, its reputation undiminished. We will 
destroy the enemy in the sea around us, we will destroy him 
in the air, and we will attack him and destroy him in his own 
home. Yet if we have to come out unscathed from this war, if 
we have to come out alive, the old British character has to be 
resurrected first. We can’t let maniacs in our ranks tarnish 
that image of dependability and endurance. Any Britisher 
who forgets what it means to be British deserves nothing but 
our contempt. The Union Jack stands as a symbol of unity, 
strength and faith—as does every Britisher, at home and 
abroad. If we weaken the colours of our flag, we weaken our 
race, we weaken our heritage, we' weaken our posterity. 1 
know the subject races, especially in India, are using bur 
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present crisis to embarrass us. We are for the freedom of 
every nation and when the patchwork of communities that 
constitute India rise to the level of a nation, we will consider 
bestowing freedom upon them. But I have not become the 
King’s first minister to preside at the liquidation of our 
Empire. In the meantime, severest punishment must be 
meted out to those renegades who happen to be our subjects 
and deny us their cooperation at the moment of our peril. 
And all Englishmen—and I should say all English* 
women—are required to maintain their personal dignity, no 
matter what the threat or the pressure. Severest punishment 
must be meted out to such Britons as well who are no better 
than renegades. These, gentlemen, are in my thoughts in the 
matter and I do hope you will concur with me.’ 

General Dill, as Chief of the Imperial General Staff, spoke 
for them all. 

‘It was a noble speech, sir, and we endorse every word of 
it.’ 

‘Thank you, gentlemen.’ Churchill briefly rose in his chair 
and bowed. He sat down and poured himself another drink 
of Scotch. 

As a consequence of Churchill’s thinking, several important 
orders were issued from Downing Street that fateful night. 
General Wavell was transferred from Egypt to India, and 
General Auchinleck sent from India to Egypt: the two 
Commanders-in-Chief switched places as part ^ the image 
building process. It was imperative for Churchill that a 
decisive victory be won in North Africa against Rommel and 
Wavell to him seemed too tired a man; his latest pictures 
showed him to be as bewildered and confused as that Richard 
Jackson in Wardha. All the other orders pertained to India 
specifically. Percy Wand, who had brought such disrepute to 
the Englishmen in India, was to be dismissed from service; 
the grace of accepting his resignation was to be denied to 
him. Army & Navy Store was to be persuaded to fire Jennifer 
Wand, who was an accessory to the crimes of her brother, 
Richard Jackson was to leave Wardha and proceed on leave; 
he was to be later posted to some remote district in Assam or 
to the Andaman islands where his ignoble photograph may 
not be as widely known. All sitrins were to be broken with 
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the maximum use of force. Large assemblies and processions 
in Indian towns were to be totally banned; Political 
demonstrations in particular were to be crushed with an iron 
hand. Gandhi was not at all to be pampered it he was 
arrested; he shopld be lodged in a common jail and no 
special consideration he shown to him. Indians found 
guilty of violence should be hanged without any mercy; 
Indians abetting violence should also be hanged. At the same 
time, generous awards, titles and Jagirs should be sanctioned 
to those Indians who helped the government in its work and 
remained loyal. 

Churchill also sent a personal telegram to Lord Linlithgow, 
the Viceroy in India. You more than anyone else understand 
the value of decorum, he cabled. We are all behind you to 
see that the British stature in India is preserved at all costs. 

While the orders were being dictated, Churchill continued 
to look at one of the two photos before him. Jennifer Wand 
was undoubtedly reprehensible in that ugly look and that 
talon-like grip on the dagger, yet the man who was holding 
her back was as dignified. He just held her hand to ward her 
off and on his strikingly handsome face there was only Hrm 
resolve, there was no panic. Churchill made enquiries about him 
and General Ismay placed before him a cable from Cairo 
which Churchill had already seen; Ismay had underlined a 
few sentences in it in blue now. The cable was one of many 
about Battleaxe, the battle that Wavell had waged in the 
desert and lost. The underlined senterices referred to a British 
ofllcer from India who was attached to Wavell’s personal staff. 
At one stage in the three-day battle Wavell had gone to see 
some of his generals at the front, when his convoy had taken 
a wrong turning in the desert and found itself confronted by 
a German petrol with a tank. The Germans were caught as 
unaware as the British and before the tank could score a hit, 
this oiiicer had sprinted from his jeep, climbed the tank and 
thrown a grenade inside the hatch, killing all its occupants. 
The tuiret of the tank had swung loose and the salvo already 
triggered hit the desert throwing up a cloud of sand and 
covering them all with a powdery hue, yet the men continued 
to fire at each other with machine guns and other weapons. 
In that further action, the same officer was badly hit, but he 
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was able to destroy two more enemy vehicles by going 
alongside and throwing a grenade in eadi of them in the like 
fashion. But for the outstanding courage and presence of 
mind shown by him, England would have suffer^ not only 
the humiliation of losing a battle but also its 
Commander^in*Chief in Africa. The ofHcer was now in a 
hospital in Cairo, and while he would recover from his 
wounds, he had unfortunately lost his left leg in the combat. 

Churchill was surprised he had not noticed these details 
earlier. The account at once uplifted his heart and he sat a 
litde more solidly in his chair. He kept reading the sentences 
marked by Ismay and his eyes again became watery. Who 
could say the British character had suffered a decline! Here 
and there a lone Britisher might go off the rails, but the core 
was sound as ever. Britain was Great Britain not because 
Scodand and Ireland were added on to it, but because 
wherever a Britisher went, that small piece of land became 
England for him. He worked endless hours, he never 
complained, he never took offence, he ever kept grinning, he 
walked through marshy swamps with as much dignity as if he 
were parading at St James Park, he lived with inhospitable 
natives to bring them the word of the Lord, he carried the 
torch of knowledge to all parts of the world, he died in 
remote comers and was at times buried in unmarked graves, 
he insisted on no reward, no recognition, the laurels he won 
were in the name of his King or his country, he was the 
epitome of honesty, he couldn’t be swayed from his path, he 
couldn’t be destroyed, he couldn’t be obliterated, he was an 
Englishman forever, today and tomorrow, and his glory 
spanned the sky like the rainbow, to which even mammals 
and the birds bowed and dipped in salute. 

'It’s the same officer, sir, whom you see in the picture,’ 
volunteered Admiral Fraser. 

'Aye, aye, so I see,’ said Churchill, his voice runny with 
emotion. 'What’s his name?’ 

'Colonel Cutlass, sir. Of the 5th Sikh Rifles,’ said Ismay. 
'He has been recommended for decoration.’ 

'Aye, aye, and so he should be.’ 

Churchill said this as if any decoration that could be 
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conferred on such an oflicer was not high enough for him; a 
decoration for that kind of dedication, that kind of courage, 
that kind of character, had not yet been minted. Yet one had 
to make do with whatever symbols were at one’s disposal. 
Churchill had no doubt in his mind what that honour for this 
oflicer should be, and Dill, Ismay and Pownall, the army 
commanders present there concurred. The award will have to 
await confirmation by the King tomorrow but an immediate 
recommendation for a Victoria Cross was made. The oflicer 
was also promoted to the substantive rank of a brigadier. It 
was further agreed that the Victoria Cross would be 
presented to him by the King at a special investiture 
ceremony in London when the oflicer was fit enough to 
travel. 

That night Churchill dreamt of the guns booming from the 
men-of-war at Trafalgar, of the cavalry neighing and charging 
at Waterloo, and he saw Henry V on his white charger at 
Agincourt, wearing a cuirass, a helmet, shin guards, and 
carrying a shield and a sword. He woke around five, 
composed and sanguine, got into his gown, put on his 
slippers, lit a cigar and walked to his wife’s room shuffling 
his huge body slowly. The morning breeze was blowing from 
the Thames and the curtains in Clementine Churchill’s room 
were mildly fluttering. Churchill stood near the window, 
watching the towers and the houses near the river. That’s 
where Shakespeare sang about the glory of England and 
kingship. That’s where vessels from hsdf the world converged 
for commerce and enlightenment. Yes, there will always be an 
England and there will always be a London. Thank God, 
there will always be an England, the mother of democracies, 
the mother of parliaments. No petty invader, no bully, no 
monster could undo its glory. England will always be 
England—supreme. The Big Ben just struck the hour in clear 
notes as though to confirm his mood. Churchill turned and 
woke up Clementine. 

‘Darling, I’m here to tell you that we’re going to win this 
war. I’m sure of it now.’ 

He said this to her all the time and she wasn’t too excited. 
She sat up, leaning against the bedpost. 

*What*s new?’ ^e asked, %vithout much enthusiasm. 
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He told her of his dream. 

‘You were chasing the French in your dream, Winston. 
We’re fighting the Germans these days!’ 

‘I was chasing no one. 1 was partaking of, 1 was savouring, 
the splendour of England at its best.’ 

He told her about Colonel Cutlass. 

Clementine was moved. 

‘I’m now more than certain of the continued glory of 
Britain. Facts and fancy both seem to augur that.’ 

‘I’m happy for all of us, darling,’ said Clementine, leaning 
forward and kissing him on his cheek. 

It was only when the carnival arrived that Gandhi became 
aware of his neglect of Kusum. Though he squirmed at the 
word—gaiety and fun for its sake was anathema to him—he 
had to ^1 the new guests by that name only. As soon as they 
descended on the place, they started appropriating it. They 
shouted loudly for help, demanded dean living quarters, 
demanded clean food, and asked to be taken straight to 
Kusum. That anyone should arrive at Sevagram asking for 
anyone else but Gandhi gave Gandhi a pleasant jolt. He was 
strolling the grounds, thinking of how best to extoll further 
the virtues of continuous satyagraha in Harijan, The 
group arrived in two ghora garis, one of which'was being 
driven by a large, sumptuous white woman, who was 
showering on the horse Indian words of endearment and also 
cracking the whip at him. 

‘Pooh, pooh, ruko now, beta, ruko,’ she said, pulling in the 
reins. 

She jumped off the carriage in one dear leap and said to 
the coachman, who sat intimidated next to her: 

‘See, how wdl I managed it!’ 

‘Yes, memsahib,’ the man acknowledged, grudgingly. 

The woman was dressed in baggy trousers, which gave her 
an even greater dimension, and she was wearing sports shoes. 

Gandhi’s first reaction was she was some relation of 
Mirabehn, who was even larger and bigger. 

‘Eh, baba,’ she said to Gandhi, without recognizing 
him. ‘Can you tell us who we report to here?’ 

Before Gandhi could knswer, she told her companions: 

‘Get oflf, now. We are at the ashram.’ 
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She lent them a hand and out of the carriages she pulled 
out, as does a magician from his box, a tall, anaemic 
white man, who was all jitters, the way he glanced around to 
make sure of the ground he was stepping on, a faded and pal^ 
white young woman, a tall well-built Indian in the white 
habit of a priest, his curly hair neatly parted, his white 
whiskers pressed against his cheeks, and another Indian with 
three or four cameras slung around his neck. 

In the like manner, she retrieved their luggage, pulling it 
out with a flourish, and then while the others stood around, 
she sat down on a suitcase and began to mop her face—it 
was so hot. 

‘Baba—old man, didn’t you hear me?’ she called after 
Gandhi again. 

And then she had a careful look at him and almost fell of 
her suitcase. 

‘Sorry, sir. Sorry, Mr Gandhi. I guess I was a little 
exhausted by the journey.’ 

‘At seventy-one, I am old!’ 

‘Please forgive me.’ 

Gandhi watched their luggage. There were suitcases and 
handbags and a violin case and a bag containing golf sticks. 

‘Who plays the violin?’ 

‘I do, sir, sometimes,’ said the priest. ‘I’m John Tree.’ 

‘And who plays golf?’ 

Percy Wand raised his hand, though first nervously looking 
around to see if there wasn’t a trap in it. 

‘Are you a travelling circus?’ 

Gandhi asked this in all seriousness. Everything about 
them seemed so unreal, so exaggerated, so threateningly 
dramatic. The priest had a comic smile on his lips and was 
constantly tugging at his habit, as though trying to get rid of 
it or puli it up around his waist. The lanky white man was 
wearing a monocle—it seemed only for show. Occasionally 
he took it off, polished the glass, and put it back on his eye, 
yet he remained uneasy in handling it as though he might 
drop it and break it (it was part of the new identity Percy 
Wand was acquiring). The white young woman was biting 
her nails, making jerky motions with her torso, and her lips 
were mumbling and murmuring as though rehearsing a part. 
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The man with the cameras was ever pulling down his bowler 
on his head and aiming his cameras in different directions 
without actually shooting. 

Carol Schnicke joined in the joke. 

‘My, we do look like a travelling circus, don’t we?’ 

‘Aren’t you?’ 

‘To the extent that we are ail part of such a circus.’ 

‘A good answer—a good answer,’ Gandhi laughed. All his 
teeth were now gone except three of four lower incisors. 

The secretaries had appeared on the scene and the requests 
of the party were being attended to. 

‘How do you know Kusum?’ Gandhi asked Carol Schnicke 
who seemed to be the leader of the group. 

‘From Lambini. We wanted to see her before setting out 
for Australia.’ 

‘Ah, you are from Australia, are you?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And you want to see Kusum?’ 

Carol nodded. 

‘And not see me?’ He had an impish grin. 

‘You as well,’ she conceded. ‘To see you was the main idea 
actually as you are my model for what I’m doing in 
Australia.’ 

‘And what are you doing there?’ 

‘I’m running an ashram.’ 

Carol didn’t bat an eyelid. Yes, that’s what she was doing 
there for some years. She had a lot of property at Fremantle, 
a port close to Perth and she had decided to set up a model 
colony there—an ashram if you will. Driven by compulsions 
and urges she couldn’t quite define, all the money she owned 
had brought her no peace. This barren, inhospitable land 
where her ancestors had been transplanted from England, 
where she was bom and raised, this land she found as an 
assault on her consciousness. The natives they had subdued, 
but with all the power and the skill at their disposal, the 
whites had not been able to subdue the unfriendly peninsula. 
You travelled for miles upon miles without seeing anything 
but rocks, dry plains, and gum trees. She had gone firom 
Perth in the west to Darwin in the north, and from Darwin to 
Sydney in the east, and then to Adelaide in the south. No, 
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there was nothing there but colossal waste. Why could God 
have made a land that was so hot, so arid, so waterless, so 
hostile to life? India too was hot but they had at least the 
Himalayas. In Australia, they had nothing. She had done it 
by road, by train, by air, by steamer. She did arrive at 
habitations, after long deserted journeys, but they seemed 
hardly like places on a map, those habitations, with no tint, 
no colour, no specific personality, they seemed more like 
outposts, exploratory camps for something more tangible to 
come into existence one day but which never did. That Alice 
Springs, right in the middle of the wide, denuded continent, 
did give you a wrench when you arrived there after dusty 
safaris. What were those couple of houses doing there 
thousands of miles from anywhere? And those few humans? 
Were they that mad to have dug up and settled in that 
waterhole—there being no waterhole nearby either! The 
notion came to her that Alice Springs was the Centre Pole of 
the universe, the absolute dead centre, seemingly uproductive 
and sterile, these few homes, these few people, pasted down 
on that land rather than growing up from it. If there 
was a North Pole and a South Pole, how could you go 
up and down without intersecting at a middle point? And 
Alice Springs was that middle point of the world where 
humanity intersected all the time. Humanity did not 
constitute of men alone; it was an amalgam of the living and 
the dead, the spirit and the body, and the waves upon 
magnetic waves generated by the two. These waves, these 
powers, filled all space, roamed and migrated thousands of 
miles like the arctic tern, paused to take breath before they 
took off again, humanity was an amalgam of all that existed 
and could possibly exist, and Alice Springs, way but firom 
factional pulls, way out from lust and gr^, stood as that 
pivot, that Centre Pole, where things congregated, rested, 
intersected, invisible to the eye, inaudible to the ear, yet 
seeable, touchable, feelable to those who had the grace. In 
the Orient, espedaUy in India, Carol Schnicke h^ found 
everything' ever mutating against everything else, that 
amalgam she fttneied and talk^ about, where in spite of the 
economic poverty, in spite of the dass waUs, so many people 
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met and intersected with each other at so many levels, and 
where the dead too, the cumulative dead and the individual 
dead, were so pronouncedly present along with the 
living. When John Tree watched her from his room having 
her bath under the tap of the Ugoki school—yes, she was 
aware of it all the time—it was not a voyeur looking at a 
naked woman, it was one spirit connecting with another on 
an ascending, vertical plane. How else to climb the ladder to 
heaven except by holding each other’s hand? How else to fly 
the dark continents except by leaning on each other? The 
Occidental races would never reach that level of 
interdependence, that amalgam, they were too fixated on 
their individual egos. John Tree had no individual ego, as she 
believed she, Carol Schnicke, and none—as most Australians 
had none. Now weren’t his countrymen missing the great 
chance of living in an amalgam, in a unity of the body and 
the spirit, positioned as they were in the Orient and the 
South Pacific. Go to any of the islands in the South Pacific 
and what do you come across there? Amalgam upon 
amalgam, harmony upon harmony. That experiment should 
be continued, should be enlaiged, to widen the world’s 
spheres of uhities. The Europeans who came to Australia had 
only tried to duplicate Europe there. Large cities such as 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane—what were they if 
not a replica of Europe! The hot, barren but beautiful 
Australia needed its own identity, such as it was, whatever it 
was. Couldn’t she revive the old spirit of Australia that was 
going to seed at the hands of the settlers? Hie aborigines 
had lived in Australia dose to three hundred thousand years 
and survived—in spite of the inclement dimate. Yes, at Alice 
Springs, even the whites and the aborigines met. And she 
would create more spaces for them to come together, for all 
humianity to come together. In this her millionaire husband 
Rudolf Schnicke, who was thirty years older than she, an<£ 
who had arrived here a broken man horn Germany after the 
first war, leaving behind a dead wife apd dead children, had 
invested in the opals and grown rich, and whom she had 
married on the rebound i^en she was recovering from a 
jilted affair, who had such a sense of humour (Rudolf: *One 
should never live dose enough to one’s place of work; there 
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are constant interruptions in your private life.’ Carol: know 
you live in Perth. Where do you work, Rudolf?’ Rudolf: ‘In 
Brisbane—ha!’—which was three thousand miles away and 
where most of his opal mines were), and such a twinkle in his 
eye (catching Carol by the hip, ‘Come sit on my lap, dearie, 
you may still find something good there!’), who assured her 
he won’t keep her for long, he would soon proceed to the 
grave freeing her again (which he did three years later, leaving 
her all his wealth), who would be content so long as he could 
hold her next to him just for one night (such an incorrigible 
romantic he was!)—in this, in her philanthropy, her quest for 
philanthropy, Rudolf Schnicke encouraged her. And at 
Fremantle, ten miles out of Perth, where she had some 
property, she had started that hermitage, that ashram of hers, 
which she simply called Crisis Centre. Yes, the Centre Pole 
was at Alice Springs, but the road from her Crisis Centre led 
towards that direction only. Gandhi’s ashrams at Sabarmati 
and then at Sevagram, they too were similar crisis centres 
where humanity ruled supreme. The idea of her own centre 
had fastened upon her only after her repeated visits to India. 
She had, for some years, been dumping money into that 
country: funding charitable projects, sending out teachers to 
that public school a local prince had started in his state, 
accommodating odd visiting Indians at her home in Perth. 
Whenever Carol Schnicke visited any Asian country she went 
native. In Indonesia, she wore the sarong. In Malaya, she 
covered her head with a stole. In India, she put on saris and 
applied a bindi, the pink dot mark, to her forehead. If they 
bathed in public, she bathed in public, if they got on their 
bicycle by over-the-carrier swing, she did the same, even 
though in the process she exposed herself right up to her 
undies. If they ate with their fingers, she ate with fingers 
as well. All right my Indian brothers, we will 
set up crisis centres of our own in Australia, beginning 
with Fremantle. And to the Fremantle Crisis Centre, which 
she founded in 1939, the year the war began, she had 
gathered together castaways and down^at-heels horn Australia 
no doubt, but also from lonely islands such as Tonga, Fiji, 
Tahiti and Samoa. Come, whosoever would like to come, she 
announced. We will live together, we will share things, we 
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will be human. Come, announced Carol Schnicke, we will 
live in peace, whatever may be happening elsewhere. And on 
her recent trip to India, she had picked up two castaways, 
Percy and Jennifer Wand, whom their own people were bent 
on disowning. Churchill’s orders were yet to come but acting 
on his own, the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, had already 
dismissed Percy Wand from service, allowing him no 
concession whatever, and Army & Navy Store had dispensed 
with the services of Jennifer Wand. Carol Schnicke had found 
the brother and sister in tears one day in Lambini, where 
they were momentarily living after their disgrace. Death is 
better than such life, she found them saying to each other at 
the Bhawani Maidan rock bluff, contemplating the deep 
plunge before them. How ridiculous, she found herself telling 
them. Come with me to Fremantle and live— Uve, Oddly 
enough, Carol wrote to John Tree, asking him if he would 
like to join her at Fremantle? It’s a free town, she wrote, as its 
very name suggests, though this was where the convicts from 
England had first landed on the West coast. That first West 
coast prison of Australia had become its first free city, open to 
everyone, whoever he might be, whatever he might be. While 
bathing under the tap, Carol had watched the sad face of 
John Tree, as he sat in his room fiddling with his violin. 
What incoherent, woeful notes did he strike on that 
instrument. In spite of the adulation his flock showed him, 
his eyes constantly searched the distant horizons. I’ll find you 
a better flock at Fremantle with wider reaches of the sky than 
you have here, she wrote to him. You can even have fr^ love 
at Fremantle, she had cryptically added. (What’s free love, 
John had innocently queried!) And John Tree had at once 
accepted, drawn more to Carol Schnicke than Australia. It 
was with this small shipwrecked band of people that Carol 
Schnicke was journeying back to Australia to provide them 
with a new beginning. And she had to see Gandhi who was 
the prototype of her experiment. And she had to see 
Kusum—to speak to her about Raja Vishal Chand’s death. 

The following day, Kunwar Mahinder Kumar took the 
shot of the bewildered Richard Jackson, which was to reach 
Churchill in a couple of days and which in due course was to 
land Richard Jack«m in the fsuvflung Assam. That afternoon 
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Kusum returned to the ashram with Mahinder Kumar, 
letting others take her place in the gherao outside the SP’s 
residence. All these days, she was staying in town 
only—either outside Jackson’s bungalow, or in the police lock¬ 
up, or in a Congress worker’s home in Wardha, which was 
converted into a shelter for the satyagrahis. Tliere was a 
bandage on her head because of a lathi blow she had 
receiv^, her clothes were dishevelled, but she looked fresh 
and spirited. She embraced Carol Schnicke—who returned 
the embrace as avidly. The Wands were a little put off when 
they had met her at Lambini; they were the cause of the 
entire Wazirabad episode which had triggered so many sad 
chain reactions. Yet Kusum had extended a hand of 
friendship to them and said, ‘You will find Lambini restful.’ 
When she now queried them about it—‘Did you find 
Lambini restful?’—the brother 2 ind sister nodded more than 
vigorously. Jennifer also embraced Kusum in the manner of 
Carol Schnicke. Kusum was introduced to John Tree, who 
blushed and fiddled with his whiskers. 

‘We are all off to Australia,’ said Carol Schnicke, by way of 
an explanation for their presence in Sevagram Ashram. 

‘So you didn’t find Lambini restful, ^er allj’ said Kusum 
to Jennifer Wand. 

*We did. We did,’ asserted Jennifer. 

While Percy too murmured something, Carol said: 

‘We will be creating a litde Lambini in Australia. Of 
everything good that exists in the world—Lambini, Sevagram, 
and all the rest.’ 

Kusum was somewhat aware of Carol’s venture, so she 
smiled and said: 

‘We will create a little Fremantld here.’ 

‘They are only a travelling circus,’ Gandhi amused himself. 
‘Putting up shows here and diere.’ 

‘Fremantle is no show, Mr Gandhi. You must come and 
see for yourself.’ 

‘I’m willing to go with you now.’ Gandhi bared his gums. 

‘Come,’ said Carol, excited and high pitched. Take' a 
vaoation. We wilLsend you back in a couple of weeks.’ 

‘Provided you promise to put up one good show for me 
there!* 
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‘We will do the show here,’ said Carol on the spur of the 
moment. ‘Will you come then?’ 

‘My offer was for a show in Fremantle. So far as a show 
here, we will wait and see.’ 

It was all tremendous fun for Gandhi and Carol. Both 
knew Gandhi would go nowhere during the current political 
turmoil in India. Both knew how the Fremande Crisis Centre 
was no show either; any effort towards egalitarianism had to 
be treated seriously, whatever the result. But the idea of a 
show, a display, a demonstration, caught on. That’s what 
Gandhi had done in India: put a show involving millions of 
people. That’s how Gandhi tested his own ashramites: 
demonstrate this to me in action, he demanded. Carol didn’t 
have to take Gandhi to Fremantle to prove herself to him. 
She would offer a show for him right here—in Sevagram. 

She first thought of taking her group to Wardha and 
joining the gherao along with Kusum. And then she thought 
of offering Gandhi an actual show, a visual construct on the 
stage, which might bring out what she was after. Going by 
her luminous inspiration, or what she called her gut reaction, 
she conceived the details of the play in an instant and 
announced to Gandhi how tomorrow night, after the evening 
prayers, she would put up a play called ‘God or Gandhi.’ 
Gandhi raised his voice in protest, but Carol Schnicke 
persisted. She would offer a show. The show would be called 
‘God or Gandhi.’ And the show would be held tomorrow 
only. 

In the ensuing excitement, Kusum was again forgotten. 
Gandhi knew he had sent for her from Wardha town for a 
specific purpose, but he couldn’t quite decide what. Ba every 
now and then reminded him about it but again it escaped his 
mind. It was perhaps to meet her friends who had arrived at 
the ashram. Yes, that’s what it must be, he raked his head, as 
the secretaries placed the day’s mail before him. The 
Congress leaders wanted the list of satyagrahis for each 
province to be personally approved by him. Muzaffar Ahmad 
in a long letter explained Jinnah’s reaction to Muzalfar’s 
meeting with him at Sevagram: the Q^d was unwilling to 
settle for anything less than Pakistan. Jawaharial drew his 
attention to a case of suttee in Allahabad, where a woman 
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had immolated herself on the pyre of her dead husband; 
Jawaharlal said the woman had in all probability been forced 
to do this by the orthodox Hindus and he wanted Gandhi to 
write in Harijan against such a hideous practice. A 
delegation of Indian Christians wanted the time to see him 
about their future in a free India. There were over two 
hundred letters, and as Gandhi scanned the lines marked by 
his secretaries, he repeatedly asked himself: didn’t he have 
something to say to Kusum? 

The show ‘God or Gandhi’ was widely advertised by Carol 
Schnicke and her group. They wrote posters in pastel colours 
and put them up around the ashram: outside Gandhi’s hut, 
outside the kitchen huts, on tree trunks, on the water storage 
tanks, on the gates of the ashram; they even put up posters in 
the town of Wardha. They advertised it as a one-act play, to 
be put up soon after the prayer meeting. Entry was listed as 
free, though donations would be welcome. There was room 
for a few extras, especially those who could make Indian wild 
sounds, or were willing to take part in the chorus. Those 
interested should get in touch with Madame Carol Schnicke. 
There would be no payment made to the extras. 

Carol had only a day to put the whole thing together and 
she was wildly rushing around, improvising the script, casting 
the actors, giving directions to the extras, selecting the sets for 
the stage. Even she forgot she wanted to have a special word 
with Kusum. 

There was a measure of audacity, affront even in the show, 
which irritated msuiy ashramites. What was this fat white 
woman, who had just landed here, up to? Gandhi was being 
proposed in her show as an alternative to God: God or 
Gandhi. Were they to see the Mahatma, the man of God, 
being presented as a foe of God—evil, wicked and 
malevolent? Gandhi did not share their misgivings. He saw it 
more as a skit; at the most he might be presented as 
mischievous. This only whetted his appetite. There no doubt 
was the imp in him, didn’t he know it! Let’s see how bad he 
really was. He even went and asked Carol if there was room 
for him as an extra. 

There was more than usual rush at the prayer meeting that 
evening. Many people from Wardha too had come over. A 
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foreign woman was going to offer a tamasha, an amusement, 
and would any Indian miss out on it! 

Gandhi was requested to sit in the front row aher the 
prayers, and his little rostrum became Carol’s improvised 
stage. Close to him sat Ba, still feeble, and Kusum. Through 
his glasses Gandhi scanned Kusum’s cheerless, woeful visage. 
There was some congealed blood still near her temple, having 
seeped through the bandage. That lathi blow must have been 
a recent one. She was pale but halcyon. Gandhi wondered 
why Kusum was angry, but the show was soon on and there 
was no time for further consideration. 

A group of six extras, constituting the chorus, comes on the 
stage from the right and stands mid centre, facing the 
audience. 

Together they chant: 

'Brothers and sisters, our show begins 
It is catted "Godor Gandhi” 

The presentation is by — 

The Fremantle Crisis Centre of Australia. * 

They chant: 


'The cast consists of four characters. 

Percy a middle-aged nervous bureaucrat: played by Percy Wand. 

Jennifer Wartd, his concerned sister: played by Jennifer Wand. 

The Sage of Wardha: Played by John Tree 
The Madman of Wardha: Played by Carol Schnicke. * 

When the chorus speaks of the Sage of Wardha, heads 
turn towards Gandhi. Would that comic-looking priest play 
the great Mahatma? But then it might be a different sage, 
having no relation to Gandhi at all! People also laugh a little 
when they find that one part of a man is to be played by a 
woman. But then it is only a madman she is playing, so 
what? 

Here, one member of the chorus, apparently its leader, 
steps forward a little and chants alone: 
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7/ is a short play 
To make you feel gay; 

Tkere*s plot in it and character 
And every other factor; 

Fun, frolic and dance 
And the element of chance; 

Horror, pathos and tragedy 
And tragedy *s sister comedy; 

There's a moral surely 
Though not laid too thickly. * 

People in the audience nod appreciatively; the play 
certainly has everything it should have. The chorus leader 
steps back and joins the ranks of the others. Another member 
nudges him and he steps out again. He has forgotten the last 
bit of his part. 

He chants: 


* Please sit back and enjoy the show. * 

The audience waits expectantly, when reclining on a hand¬ 
cart, his legs dangling over it, dressed in shirt sleeves and a 
faded pair of trousers, and with a feeding bottle in his hand, 
Percy Wand is wheeled onto the stage. All the entrances are 
from the right and the exits from the left. The cart is pushed 
by a couple of extras, who leave it in the middle of the stage 
and disappear. Comes on the stage Jennifer Wand, tottering 
a little, stumbling a little, steadying herself with an umbrella. 

‘Ah, there you are!’ she sighs with relief when she sees the 
cart and mops her face with her tiny handkerchief. ‘I thought 
those servants had walked away with your pram!’ 

The audience roars with laughter. There now is no doubt in 
anyone’s mind the grown up man clutching a feeding bottle 
on that cart is supposed to be a baby. The cart is supposed to 
be a baby carriage. 

Jennifer walks centre stage and addresses the audience: 

‘This is my poor brother, Percy, an invalid from birth. He 
couldn’t do anything straight. Or, let’s say, whatever he did 
went wrong. He was in the Indian Political Service, but he 
would have fared as badly had he been in the Indian 
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Congress Service (the audience laughs at the pun). His own 
stubborn disposition ruined him further. Poor Percy, he had 
no one but me—our parents had died when we were young. 
So I was to him everything—his father, his mother, his 
brother, his sister—’ 

‘And d-a-r-l-i-n-g,’ shouts Percy, putting the feeding bottle 
into his mouth and sucking at it exaggeratedly, making 
lapping sounds. 

‘And darling, as he says,’ Jennifer admits. She goes back to 
Percy and withdrawing the feeding bottle from his mouth 
administers to him a light slap. ‘You are all the time feeding,’ 
she scolds. ‘You are now a grown-up man. Why can’t 
you eat like the rest of us—from a plate? The food at 
Sevagram is not that badf’ 

The audience again roars with laughter, and when for a 
reply, Percy administers the slap back to Jennifer and puts 
the nipple again into his mouth, people in the audience are 
falling over each other in laughter. 

Jennifer walks back centre stage. 

‘As you see, he is beyond hope. He behaves and acts like a 
child even at this age. I gave up on him long back. 1 have 
only been trying to keep him alive—by humouring him. Yet 
he is not altogether to be blamed. Fate, time and man have 
alike been harsh with him. No one has ever shown him any 
kindness. Have you?’—she pointed her finger at a person in 
the audience. ‘Have you?’—she pointed it at another. ‘No, no 
one has. We have only humiliated him—brought the worst 
out in him. He has now even lost his memory—he can’t 
remember anyone, perhaps vaguely me—’ 

Percy vigorously nods his head from the pram. 

‘Ah, he does remember me, thank goodness. Now what 
shall we do with a case like him? A man beyond hope and 
repair. Shall we then disown and discard him? The cosmos is 
so harsh and cruel.’ 

Hooting of owls and jackals from the wings. 

‘See! lliey are only waiting to tear him apart the moment 
you leave him. Shall we then disown or discard a man who 
hasn’t made good? Or shall we bring about a cure?’ 

Jennifer does a merry jig on the stage and sings; 
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^Disown or discard him? 

Or bring about a cure?* 

The chorus sings from the wings: 

‘Disown or discard him? 

Or bring about a cure?* 

Many in the audience shout: ‘A cure—a cure!’ ‘A cure, of 
course,’ Gandhi whispers into Ba’s ear: *Where would most 
of us be if we were to be disowned and discarded?’ Ba 
watches him with misgivings. Was he any better than that 
grown up baby in the pram? 

Jennifer agrees with them. 

‘A cure, no doubt. But where? Where do we have such a 
cure? A cure which may make a man whole again? Where?— 

rve taken him to Bulkh and Bukhara 
Vve taken him to the Sahara — * 

Bulkh and Bukhara were to the Indians the two most 
widely known towns, where opulence and abundance of 
everything prevailed—though they were only two trading 
centres in Central Asia. Jennifer had thrown the Sahara bit in 
just to get the rhyme. The Indians loved rhyming, she had 
discenu^; they would die for a rhyme than for a dime (ah, 
there was a rhyme in her rhyme!). 

*She has taken him around the world then, poor woman,’ 
says Gandhi, picking up further sympathy both for the sister 
and the invalid. 

‘I have finally brought him to Wardha—’ 

Ah, that’s the catch, think many in the audience. Now we 
are getting to the heart of the matter! 

’My poor brother must be cured. He must be made whole 
again. Or the owl and the jackals will tear him to bits—’ 

The hooting of owls and jackals from the wings, with even 
more menacing sounds. 

’I believe there are two persons here who can bring about 
that cure. One is the Madman of Wardha—’ 
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All laughter ceases in the audience. How dare she take 
their Mahatma for a mad man! 

‘The other is the Sage of Wardha.’ 

The audience heaves a sigh of relief. This is what she really 
meant the Mahatma to be. 

‘I believe both of them are very wise—even the Madman. If 
only they could cure my brother!’ 

She grimaces in piain and looks about the stage. 

John Tree wallu in from the right, reading a book and 
nodding to himself. He is dressed like a priest though he has 
a stethoscope dangling from his neck. 

‘Who comes here?’ startles Jennifer. ‘Sir, who you may be?’ 

John Tree stops, astonished. 

‘What a silly question! I’m the Sage of Wardha. Can’t you 
see the halo around my head? Can’t you smell my sagehood? 
Look, even the grouse can smell me and they are following 
me.’ 

Fluttering of wings and clucking sounds by the extras. 

‘Pray forgive me my folly. I’m an ignorant woman, 
though I have come to Wardha in search of you only. Pray 
cure my brother. He is ill—in the body, in the mind—in the 
flesh, in the soul. Pray make him whole.’ 

The chorus: 


In the fleshy in the soul 
Pray make him whole. * 

‘Ho-ha,’ intoned John Tree, closing his book. ‘But that’s no 
problem for me. I’m ever making people whole. Let’s see 
where your brother is.’ 

Jennifer holds him by the hand and guides him towards 
the pram. 

•Ho-ha, so that’s your brother.’ 

The audience has by now begun to like the long-drawn-out 
hodia of the Sage of Wardha. He raises his face a little and 
twiddling with his white whiskers lets out that exclamation as 
a steam engine lets out a hoot. ‘Ho-ha’—how hisdnating, 
how moving! The people are sure something equally musical 
would come hereafter. 
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‘Ho-ha, so that’s your brother. What’s bothering you, young 
man? You look so pale. There’s not a drop of blood in your 
nails.’ 

The chorus: 


*So pale, so pale 

Not a drop of blood in his nails. ’ 


Now wasn’t that a sign of true sophistry! The Indian sages 
needed no stethoscope—though this sage carried one—to 
gauge a person’s ailment. They felt his pulse and knew of all 
his misadventures. But first they saw his nails. The nails were 
the surest key to a person’s health. Pink and robust nails 
implied a pink and robust health. Nails with scratches on 
them, or white patches, or chipped ends, spelled disaster. 
And the Sage of Wardha had at once seen how bloodless the 
nails of Percy Wand were. 

John Tree here begins his examination. He feels Percy’s 
pulse. He asks him to strick his tongue out (Percy opens his 
eyes wide while doing this, as though sticking the tongue out 
at the sage). He asks him to say ‘ah’ (a feeble one compared 
to John Tree’s ho-ha I). He applies the stethoscope to his 
chest. He even applies the stethoscope to his arms and legs 
(the audience twitters). And then he walks back centre stage, 
bringing Jennifer with him. 

‘Listen, lady. Your brother is ill but not beyond repair—’ 
Jennifer sighs with relief. ‘I have two medicines that can cure 
him, 'that can make him whole again. Yet in my system of 
nacdicine, the patient decides the medicine, not me. I give 
him the choice.... You see. I’m a democratic sage!’ 

The joke is lost on the audience though Gandhi breaks 
into a smile. 

‘What are the medicines, sir?’ 

Here John Tree pretends to think a lot, consulting his book 
at different pages, thumbing it open, and rustling it back and 
forth. 

‘Yes, that’s one. And that’s the other.’ 

‘What are they, sir?’ 
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‘They are*—thumbs through his book again. ‘God or 
Gandhi.* 

The religious ambience of the show is now clear. That’s 
what this fat woman from Australia was trying to prove all 
the time. Matching Gandhi’s strength with the strength of 
God. How flattering! The audience is in tears with gratitude. 
Gandhi himself moves uneasily though smugly in his seat. Ba 
watches him only with displeasure. 

‘Let’s hurry, sir. Let’s give him the cure.’ 

‘Ho-ha—’that sound of John Tree again! 

‘Ho-ha, but your brother has to decide what he wants.’ 

‘Let’s go ask him, sir. There is not a moment to lose.’ 

The chorus: 


*Not a moment to lose 
Not a moment to lose, ’ 

The two walk back to the pram on which sits Percy Wand, 
sucking away at the bottle again. 

John Tree bends low and whispers into his ear. 

He looks up: 

‘No, he says, he doesn’t want a God.’ 

The audience knows what the answer now would be and sit 
up in excitement. 

John Tree bends again and whispers into Percy’s car. He 
looks up, highly astonished. 

‘No, he says he doesn’t want a Gandhi cither.’ 

A pale of gloom descends on the audience and many in it 
let out a groan. What more could Wardha offer anyone than 
Gandhi? Gandhi turns towards Ba for sympathy and she 
says, ‘Don’t look at me.’ 

Carol Schnicke walks in from the right, dressed as a man 
in loose, baggy trousers. A drooping mustache has been 
painted on her lip, which runs all the way down her cheeks. 
Her hair is spread wildly and she has a savage, frenzied look 
about her. She has a bag slung across her shoulder, the kind 
you see the workers carrying in India: an open, cotton bag, 
with a long sash. Every now and then she stops and lunges at 
the air abwe her head, tightly closes up her fist, and empties 
it out into her bag. ‘Tliere, I’ve another one!’ she exclaims 
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with delight, twitching and jumping. 
The chorus sings: 


*The Madman of Wardha 
So fierce yet so shy 
Ever catching stars 
From the sky. ’ 


It repeats: 

^Catching stars 
From the sky—from the sky. * 

While the chorus is singing this, Carol lunges forward 
several times and empties out her fist into her bag with great 
delight. 

The Sage of Wardha tells Jennifer: ‘It seems 1 have failed. 
You try the Madman of Wardha.* He quits left of stage. 

Jennifer runs to Carol Schnicke, kneels down before her, 
catches hold of the flare of her trousers and repeats what she 
said to the Sage of Wardha: 

‘Madman, sir. My brother is so sick—in his flesh, in his 
soul. He has weathered a lot, borne a lot, but he can’t do it 
any more. Pray make him whole.’ 

The chorus: 


7r the flesh, in the soul 
Pray make him whole. * 

Jennifer continues with her pleadings: 

‘The Sage of Wardha has tried but to no avail. Would you 
please be our saviour?’ 

Carol watches Jennifer, while the chorus Continues in a 
subdued tone: 

7ri the flesh, in the soul 
Pray make him whole. * 

Carol smiles and says: 

‘The sages cannot see far enough. They are not practical 
enough, lliey are worried more about wisdom. We madmen 
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care more for relief. Take me to your brother and I surely 
will affect a cure.’ 

Jennifer rising to her feet: 

‘Oh, sir, God bless you. My brother is not far. Pray let me 
lead you.’ 

She takes Carol to Percy’s pram, where Percy sits playing 
with the feeding bottle. 

‘Yes, that one. How sickly and pale. How unseemingly 
pale! There is not a drop of blood in his nails.’ 

The chorus: 


'So paU, so pale 

Not a drop of blood in his nails. ’ 

Like the Sage of Wardha, Carol too examines his nails, his 
pulse, the pupils of his eyes, and though she hasn’t asked 
him, Percy sticks his tongue out. 

Says Carol: 

‘No need, young man. No need to stick your tongue out. 
Put it back.’ 

Percy has some difilculty in doing so, and it takes a while 
before Jennifer can push his tongue back into his mouth for 
him. This bestirs the audience again, which for some time 
has been watching in silence. 

‘I know his malady,’ asserts the Madman of Wardha. 

‘Oh, you do sir?’ cries out Jennifer. ‘Please make him 
whole again.* 

'] will,’ asserts the Madman. 

Both walk back front, and Carol pulls Jennifer close to her 
lips as though to whisper into her ear. She exclaims at the 
top of her voice, though. 

‘He doesn’t need a God.’ 

‘No?’ shouts back Jennifer. 

‘Absolutely not.’ 

Jennifer waits anxiously, while Carol seems to consider. 

‘He doesn’t need a Gandhi.’ 

‘No?’ 

‘Absolutely not.’ 

There is dead silence in the audience, for they have now 
reached the absolute dimax of the play. 
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*What he needs is—* 

Jennifer is dying to find out as is the audience. 

‘What he needs is—a pinch of salt!’ 

Jennifer is somewhat staggered at such a simple remedy, 
but Carol waltzes around the stage, singing: 

doesn *t need a God 
He doesn *t need a Gandhi 
He only needs a pinch of salt 
For thaFs more han^. ’ 

The implication of it dawns at the audience slowly but 
Gandhi sees it at once. Carol Schnicke was throwing back to 
him the message he had been propagating for the last ten 
years. He had taken up the Dandi march as a panacea 
for all the ills of India, for all the ills of mankind. The 
message of the salt had whittled down somewhat yet Gandhi 
had not come up with anything better or more effective to 
offer to his people till this date. His ultimate remedy for the 
woes of his fellow brethren still remained salt only. And as 
long as salt was around, you didn’t need another 
resuscitating power, a saint, a sage, a Gandhi, or a God. 

Jennifer seems to disbelieve Carol, but Carol exclaims: 

‘Come, sec for yourself.’ 

They walk back to Percy, who is now sitting in the cart on 
his feet as though ready to take flight. 

‘Stay calm, young man,’ says Carol as the Madman. ‘The 
Madman is only your friend. Tlie Madman will make you 
whole again. We know you don’t need a God—’ 

Percy shakes his head vigorously. 

*Wc know you don’t need a Gandhi—’ 

He shakes his head as vigorously. 

‘What you need is a pinch of salt.’ 

Carol dives into her bag and comes out with a small 
pouch, its little head held tight through a knot near the end. 

‘Here, this is a star from the sky. It shines and glitters—it is 
packed with salt only. Open it and taste it, and you will be 
whole again,’ exclaims Carol. 

When Percy seems reluctant, Carol opens the head of the 
little pouch herself and spreads put the piece of doth before 
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him. The salt crystals shine like glittering gems. 

‘Here. Just take a pinch of it. Not much. Not a bite. Not a 
whiff. Just a pinch.’ 

Jennifer encourages him: 

‘Go on, Percy. Do as the Madman says.’ 

Percy wriggles his nose and with much fear extends his 
hand, picks up a pinch of salt with his thumb and the index 
finger, carries it to his mouth, and places it on his tongue. 
And on the instant, he jumps out of the cart. Instead of being 
a lump of sluggish flesh that he has been up till now, he 
stands up and stretches himself; he thumps his arms, he 
thumps his legs. He then slowly tests his legs, taking a 
few steps to his right, a few to his left. Finding confidence, he 
takes leaps in both directions. Finding more confidence, he 
takes leaps all around the stage and says: 

‘My God, I’m whole again. I’m whole again.’ 

The chorus sings: 


%’r whole again 
His ills are gone 
His life is no longer in vain 
He*U care again 
He *11 share again 
He*ll dare again 
He*s whole again 
He*s whole again. * 

John Tree walks back to the stage from the right, sees 
Percy making his leaps, is not too surprised as though he 
expected the Madman to cure him, whispers briefly to the 
Madman, finding out what the cure is, and nods in 
agreement with him. The four of them, Percy, Jennifer, Carol 
and John Tree then link arms and dance on the stage, 
throwing up, their legs together, and sing: 

*We don *t need a God 
We don *t need a Gartdhi 
We onfy need a pinch of salt 
For that*s more harufy. * 
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While the others keep dancing and singing, Carol 
disengages herself, digs into her shoulder bag and showers 
small pouches of salt at the audience. She then links arms 
with the other three and the four exit left while dancing. The 
meaning of the whole show has now caught on and the 
audience claps wildly. The four main players and the chorus 
return to the stage to take serveral bows. 

Kunwar Mahinder Kumar was throughout taking pictures, 
his flash going pop, pop, but in view of his position as the 
regent of Lambini, he maintained a low profile. These were 
priceless shots, he knew he could make a fortune out of 
them. Only he would have to bide his time. Not right now. 
Not straightway. 

Gandhi made a short but moving speech. He was grateful 
to his Australian sister for having reminded him of the 
paramountcy of salt in human life. He was sure her centre in 
Australia would be of immense value to the needy. And 
where was there a dearth of the needy! He paused and it 
seemed as if he would rattle off a monologue on the needy. 
Yet he didn't persist in his design, much to the relief of many 
in the audience who were too tired, especially Kasturbai. 
They also didn’t want to lose the flavour of the play with 
another dose of Gandhian logic. As the chorus leader had 
announced, the moral of the play, though obvious, was not 
too thickly laid, it had left them in just the right mood for 
receptivity and participation. They didn’t want Gandhi to 
upset that balance now. However, Carol Schnicke had 
established her viability with Gandhi; she had shown him her 
show. He requested her that she repeat the performance each 
evening she would be at the ashram. 

They stayed in Sevagram for yet another week and each 
night the show was received with the same enthusiaim. 
Gandhi attended all the performances. The actors acquired 
more of clowning and confidence with practice and the 
audience joined the chorus in its chants. It was on the last 
day of the show when it suddenly struck Gandhi what he 
wanted to say to Kusum. Each night she sat next to him 
with the same woeful visage—looking increasingly angry and 
not meeting hisLeyes. And then it came to Gandhi—how 
thoughtless of him not to have remembered it earlier. Ihe 
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poor woman was marked for suflering! He leaned over and 
sgsked her if she could see her in his hut after 
dinner. Kusum looked back at him, annoyed and resentful. 

When Kusum met Gandhi that night, there was no end to 
her outburst! 

‘Fm so di^llusioned with you,’ she cried out, even though 
Gandhi’s secimries were as usual present. *When does one 
form a connection with you? How does one attract your 
attention? How docs one open one’s heart out to you? These 
are your phrases only, which you never tire of repeating. You. 
must at least relate to those who come in contact with you, 
must at least prescribe for them. That was the thrust of the 
play this evoiing, wasn’t it? Prescribe or the man would 
perish. You do prescribe but only in the abstract. You have 
absolutely no personal contact with those who do need help 
and love.’ 

Kasturbai knew of Kusum’s travails, and she said: fully 
endorse what Kusum has said.’ 

Gandhi offered no excuses or defence. He sat crestfallen, 
looking at his feet. 

‘I was meaning to have a talk with you,’ he said mildly. 

‘Very fine, Bapu. I have been here nearly a month and you 
couldn’t find the time for this talk.’ 

‘You must believe me. My heart bleeds for you!’ 

‘Ah, your heart. I sometimes wonder if you have one. I 
come here walking on splintered glass and you send me out 
to Wardha. You send Vikram out to Nagpur. Leave me 
aside, Vikram has grown up under your shadow, under your 
shelter. Did you say a word of comfort to him? No, we are 
just as many hands for your movement, as many witless 
workers. We may be widess, but we have a private self 
too—all of us. You conveniently forget that...!’ 

She broke down: 

‘Oh, Bapu, Fm so lonely and lost, and you have offered no 
solace to me—none whatever!’ 

Her hands, which covered her face, looked so feeble. Her 
robust chest was in a collapse. 

Gandhi let her cry. Ba held her by her shoulder, but she 
too let her cry. 

The secretaries fiddled uncomfortably with their writing 
tablet^, but Gandhi didn’t ask them to leave. 
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‘In a way you are correct,’ said Gandhi, when Kusum 
paused in her weeping. His voice was hard but not harsh. ‘1 
do tend to neglect individuals. Not that they don’t matter, 
they form the core of my life—’ 

‘But a greater calling is upon you,’ Kusum cut him off. 
‘Oh, Bapu, please don’t give me that—please, I’ve heard you 
say that so often! What good is that calling if you lose 
compassion in the process, if you lose humanity?’ 

Kusum stopped abruptly, her voice stifled in her throat. 
She saw tears trickling down Gandhi’s furrowed face. 

‘Bapu, I’m sorry.’ She touched his feet. ‘I meant no 
disrespect.’ 

Gandhi sniffed and nodded his head to reassure her. He 
also wiped his tears with a comer of his loincloth. 

‘You see Kusum, that’s my main problem these days. How 
to continue the national struggle without losing my 
humanity. I am becoming coarse, 1 am becoming impatient, I 
am losing my compassion and humanity. Ba, here might tell 
you I have always been coarse and impatient. That would be 
an overstatement. It’s a very recent phenomenon and I’m all 
too aware of it. I sleep barely four hours each night. And all 
the time when I’m awake, I am working. Yet those who 
work with me, or work for me, don’t I have some obligation 
towards them, as you say? In my own way I do discharge, I 
do meet, that obligation. I suffer with, 1 suffer for, them. I 
may not be able to give expression to that suffering but 1 do 
suffer, you must take my word for it. 1 know surfeit of 
suffering can kill a person. But in the assimilation of that 
surfeit lies one’s survival. That salt of life lies in one’s capacity 
to endure ceaseless suffering. Will it suiprise you to know 
that I’m going through such a surfeit in my own life right 
now? The Dandi march was ten years ago. What do I do, 
where do I go now? What further steps do I take to ensure 
our freedom? And I have absolutely no clue, no answer, my 
intuitions have gone dead in me. So if you are assimilating 
your blows, let me tell you I’m assimilating mine-while 
joining you in your suffering. Yes, I didn’t t^k about it to 
you, you must forgive me for that. But I was meaning to.’ 

His tears were still rolling down. 

Kusum wiped her cheeks with her sari. 

*I believe you, Bapu.’ 
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‘See, he has turned the tables on you,’ whispered Ba to 
Kusum. ‘It’s you who is sympathizing with him, instead of it 
being the other way around. 1 tell you it’s so hard to beat 
him!’ 

The whole thing boiled down to a close scrutiny of a fev 
photographs. There were quite a number of them actually, 
long shots and close-ups. Kunwar Mahinder Kumar had 
developed the films before Kusum left for Wardha. But he 
withheld the pictures from her. Now he placed them before 
her and let her judge for herself. 

There were two distinct lines of thought. It was either a 
mishap. Raja Vishal Chand had lost his way, suffered a heart 
attack and had fallen down. Or it was a suicide. Raja Vishal 
Chand was feeling downcast. He was no longer the ruler of 
Lambini. His heir had not been installed quite in the manner 
that he wanted. His own powers as the former ruler had been 
completely taken away from him. And in his gloom he had 
deliberately gone too far out. 

The shots were taken the following morning. They showed 
a bleak, frozen slope stretching far into the legendary blue 
peak, l^e rim of the rising sun could be seen behind the 
clouds but it had as yet not dispelled the dark tint of the 
snow, which in the black and white pictures appeared as a 
long shadow, making the steps of the Raja stand out in a 
lighter shade. It had perhaps rained in the night for there 
were frosted circles of water around where he lay. A fog hung 
in the air; the summit was not too clear in many pictures, 
and in the others there were white wisps near it. The clouded 
sky had a wide sweep, giving the impression of an aerial awe, 
even amazement, at the tiny body that lay on the ground. In 
certain parts, the clouds, moulded by thermal currents, had 
even taken on the shape of the bleak landscape over which 
they stood. The isolation of the fallen Raja was further 
heightened by the tossing wind which had created an avenue 
along the line of his path. The snow-covered ridges all 
seemed to disappear into the sky, pushed by the speed of that 
wind. The extreme cold was summed up by one of the Raja’s 
.^oes which had come oif—the shoe was completely cased 
over with sleet to twice its normal size. The hills stood so 
motionless next to each other in a barren rhythm. The 
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overnight powdery snow gave out a luminous sepia glow, in 
contrast to the hard steel-iike appearance of the mountain 
slopes. The erosions on those slopes came out in the 
photographs as trapped sand limpets and shells; at places, 
they looked like carved columns. The abrupt ending, where 
the Raja had fallen, was indicated by the desolate, untrodden 
path ahead of him. Compared to where his steps were, it 
seemed even more cruel and forbidding. 

Then there were shots of the Raja himself. He lay on his 
left, with his left cheek sunk into the snow. His left arm was 
pressed under him. His right cheek showed an open and a 
glazed eye. His lips were pushed against his teeth and there 
was blo<^ near his mouth. His eyebrows were frosted with 
icicles, as was his thin long hair, covering his baldness with 
an ice helmet. This was one of the enigmas which remained 
unresolved. Why wouldn’t the Raja be wearing his woollen 
cap? He wasn’t wearing his gloves either. The cap was stuffed 
into a pocket of his thick, insulated wind jacket, and the 
gloves he held in one of his hands—the right hand. The hand 
was partially opened and turned blue, but the gloves still lay 
in the caked palm. There were also beads of sweat on his 
forehead which seemed like dew drops in the pictures. His 
soles were dug into the ice and almost hidden by the freshly 
fallen snow; one of the feet was bare and the check design of 
his woollen socks seemed to make weird patterns in the 
snow. 

At some stage they must have moved him over, for there 
were pictures of the front. There was blood around his thin, 
delicate nostrils as well. Both eyes were not only glazed, the 
pupils were staring upwards, as though opened wide—in 
pain, in fright, in wonder. The fingers of the left arm were 
clutching the chest, and the veins of the hand were frosted 
white. The entire length of the jacket and the trousers was 
frozen into a dark shroud. Though the lips were pressed 
against the teeth, they were partially open. The small stubble 
on his chin was also covefed with icicles, just as his eyebrows 
and his hair were. But the foce remained handsome and 
imposing. Somehow the frozen Rqa did not give you the 
impression of a corpse. He seemed to have changed into a 
piece of still life with a dignity of its own. 
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The close-ups of the face showed as though the slightly 
opened lips were in the process of forming a word or a 
sentence. There was pulTiness around the nose, conveying a 
feeling of uncertainty, as though the Raja was intent on 
retaining his footing at the slope—which right here was 
almost flat. Had the Raja slipped? There were skid marks 
just behind him; the footsteps there were blurred. But could 
the slip have been so severe for him as not to rise again? 
The pufllnes could also he because of the overnight 
exposure, but then the rest of the face was slim and rugged. 
The skin around the eyes had a haunting softness. The 
dilated pupils reflected a sense of mystery that had suddenly 
dawned. Sections of the lips showed a faint smile. In spite of 
the blood, the openings of the nose showed no laboured 
breathing; the nostrils were in repose. That’s what the 
close-ups of the skin showed as well. One would wonder why 
Mahinder Kumar should have taken such near shots of the 
stubble. It was to show the repose and the ease the stubbled 
chin retained. Its texture remained smooth and unruffled. 
The lines of the skin in these close shots were not contorted; 
they suggested no crumbling or breaking of the texture. 
They seemed no more than lines on soft sand. 

There were shots of the body being roped up and dragged 
back to Gompah, of the body being unroped and placed on a 
pyre, of the lit pyre. Mahinder Kumar didn’t want Kusum to 
see those but she insisted. Throughout, the corpse 
maintained a dignity, even grandeur. Kusum’s eyes were 
charcoal red from ceaseless weeping, but when she saw the 
lighted pyre she almost howled uncontrollably. ‘Did you stay 
there until the pyre was burned—you didn’t leave him alone 
and go away, did you?’ she asked through her howling. *We 
were all there, the whole town was there!’ said Mahinder 
Kumar softly. ‘Imagine him lying alone all night through that 
cold!’ she mourned. 

Only the clutching hand on the chest indicated the Raja 
might have had a stroke. On the week-long march from 
Lambini to Gompah, he had sho%vn no physic^ weakness of 
any kind. Indeed he rode or marched at the head of the 
column and personally supervised the camping details at 
each halt At Gompah, they were staying in a cottage close to 
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the monastery, and daily he went out, either with a group or 
by himself, for long walla and rides. There were terrsured rice 
fields there, with brown wooden shelters for the watchmen; 
the nearer ridges had some dark>green deodars on them. Yet, 
in spite of May, the landscape was bleak. The long fidd near 
the monastery was covered with snow, and there were 
unending snowy slopes further away, leading to that lone 
blue summit. Once you had crossed the crest at the end of the 
field, the monastery and the little township was totally hidden 
from your view; you were in absolute wilderness. So that they 
might not lose their way, the Raja and his party had cut a 
path through these wide slopes, which dipped and rose along 
with the slopes. It was a circular path which brought you 
back to the crest near the monastery. Even if you didn’t 
retrace your steps, you were bound to end up at the 
monastery only—after a skiing or walking of about three 
miles. They had not carried skis with them, but they squatted 
on their woollen overalls and slid down the slopes. For going 
up the slopes, they used ice axes or spiked sticks. The Raja 
was found about a mile away from the monastery.. Yet he was 
not found on the road they had cut through the ice and 
snow; he was found four to five hundred yards off the road. 

If the clutching hand gave credence to a health mishap, it 
was this, his having wandered so far off the marked path, that 
gave credence to the idea of the suicide. What was the Raja 
doing there at the rear of the wilderness, hidden from view? 
When he didn’t coihe back to the cottage that night, search 
parties had gone out after him. Yet those parties travelled the 
path which had been cut through the ranges and came back. 
They did shout for him, but they received no answer; there 
was not even an echo. There was just an eerie silence. It was 
only when the dawn came that they ventured out away from 
the marked track. Even then it was a couple of hours before 
they actually found him. One party saw him from the 
distance but went away; they took him for a boulder that 
showed through the snow, so motionless he lay. When 
another party returned there later, it spotted the fluttering of 
his scarf. 

It was Lala Kanshi Ram of Sialkot who first suggested 
what had happened was anything rnore than a mishap ^or a 
suicide. The expression he used was sacrifice—Tt was a 
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sacrifice, a continued pilgrimage.* In the midst of the usual 
clowning and tomfoolery, Lala Kanshi Ram had remarkable 
moments of sanity when he saw farther than many men. 
Th^ had already been at Gompah for eight days, the 
initiation \of the Buddhist priests was over, and they were 
planning \o start for the return Journey to Lambini the 
following morning. Each day, Lala Kanshi Ram and Anin 
too roamed the snowy slopes around Gompah. That distant 
peak in particular fascinated Lala Kanshi Ram. He had heard 
that Mount Kailash, the holiest of ail the mountains in 
Hindu mythology, lay in the direction of that peak; far, far 
out, beyond the peak. That last evening of their stay in 
Gompah, Lala Kanshi Ram standing on the crest next to the 
monastery, had been explainging this to Arun. There was a 
ribbed, full moon in the sky, looking huge like a watermelon. 
Arun too was fascinated, especially by the blue peak that 
looked so commanding, so beckoning, in the moonlight. 
Evening prayers were being offered at the monastery and the 
chanting of the priests came through to the crest. 
In comparison to the high-sounding bhajans 
Lala Kanshi Ram heard in Hindu temples, the 
Buddhist chant was low keyed and monotonous; their 
bells too were tinier and thinner in their sound. Yet that 
chant and those bells harmonized well with the limitless 
pnowy expanse. Lala Kanshi Ram never felt isolated in 
Gompah, used though he was to the crowded streets of 
Sialkot. The world of ice and snow in which he had landed 
rather conferred a strange freedom on him, as though all the 
petty bonds which he used to fuss about had suddenly 
snapped. There was_ nothing but enlargement there in what¬ 
ever direction he looked. Arun too felt a release, if only from 
his demanding father who left him alone. And that turquoise- 
blue peak over there, rising above all the other peaks around, 
glittering like some rare sapphire, it sent shivers of joy down 
Lala Kanshi Ram’s spine. Something surely lay beyond it. 
What? Maybe Mount Kailash. Maybe more priceless 
sapphires. 

Lala Kanshi Ram had hailed him that evening. 

*A11 by yourself. Raja Sahib?* 

Though the moon was out, suffused daylight still flushed 
the lantucape. The path was mowed clean each day, marker 
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flags were posted all along the route, there really was no 
danger. Yet mountain ranges can be very deceptive at night. 
The dark descends all too suddenly, the voices don’t carry, 
and only a few yards beyond the crest of the town you may 
have no sense of where you were. It was customary to go out in 
groups in the evenings. 

‘Not quite,’ Raja Vishal Chand answered in a hearty tone. 
‘I have the great Buddha with me.’ 

This was a common enough belief, promoted by the 
monastery priests in all likelihood. The spirit of the Buddha 
continually roamed the valley. The smiling Buddha inside the 
monastery and his large footprints seemed to nod and 
confirm the myth. 

‘He tends to look the other way round when you really 
need him,’ jested Lala Kanshi Ram in his mood of sublime 
indifference. 

‘I’ll make sure he doesn’t,’ Raja Vishal Chand jested back. 
‘And I’m going only as far as that summit.’ The ^ja pointed 
at that glittering turquoise snowy face. 

‘That summit!’ cried out Lala Kanshi Ram. ‘It must be 
miles from here.’ 

‘As far as 1 can go. You know Lalaji we leave tomorrow for 
home. I may never get another chance of walking a few steps 
closer to Kailash.’ 

And the Raja walked off, sliding down the slope on the 
other side of the crest. 

While the Indians in the expedition listened attentively, the 
Europeans scoffed at Lala Kanshi Ram’s explanation of the 
tragedy. Only Carol Schnicke nodded in agreement. 

‘You have to believe in the magic pull of such places,’ said 
she. ‘Alice Springs has such a pull for me.’ 

‘Why else would the Raja Sahib have gone off the marked 
path which veered here towards the right? He instead took a 
path to the left—directly towards the summit. He lay facing 
the summit as well.’ 

Lala Kanshi Ram had the certainty of a water diviner, his 
hands felt heavy, his heart tugged inside his chest, currents 
shot up in his mind. 

The possibility of death on the pilgrimage the Raja himself 
had mentioned—and to Kusum. 

‘See, Kusum, the ideal pilgrimage is the one from which 
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you don’t return alive.’ 

’What a thought!’ 

The Raja laughed when he saw the frown on Kusum’s 
face. 

’I’m not being morbid. What exactly is a pilgrimage? An 
offering. And can an offering be complete until it is 
accept^?’ 

‘How horrid you can be! I’m going with you on this 
pilgrimage in that case.' 

’You have made plans to go to Wardha—so go there. And 
one is never so lucky. One’s offering is never so totally 
accepted. The gods don’t so easily oblige! Besides, 1 won’t be 
making a complete pilgrimage without you.’ 

Kusum softened at that and smiled. 

‘You are returning home safely to me.’ 

‘No doubt.’ 

But the Raja remained pensive. 

‘In case I do die there, though—’ 

Kusum rushed forward to cover his mouth with her hand. 

‘We can never rule that out, can we? I would like to be 
cremated there only in that case and my ashes scattered on 
the mountain slopes.’ 

‘How morbid and gloomy you can be!’ she again 
protested. ‘Why have such cheerless thoughts a few minutes 
before you are about to set out?’ 

They were standing outside Star Bookstore in Amit Bazaar 
and sipping tea. The steam rose from their cups. Their eyes 
met in a long stare. 

‘I’m speaking of logistics. This should be true of 
anyone who dies out there. We can’t bring the 
bodies back. They should be cremated or buried there. The 
ashes of the cremated should be scattered there only.’ 

‘You need not talk to me of these logistics. Keep them to 
yourself.’ 

And this was what they did with Vishal Chand’s body. 
A fast herald was despatched to Lambini but only after the 
cremation. To carry the body back or to wait for Kusum was 
so impractical. His ashes were scattered close to the sapphire 
peak, while a handful were saved for Kusum. 

h amazed Kusum that fate should have twice struck her 
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the same blow and in an alike manner. While she lamented 
the death of her two husbands, what shattered her was that 
both of them should have eventually deserted her. Sunil had 
deserted her for another woman, and Raja Vishal Chand for 
an ephmeral God—if one accepted Lala Kanshi Ram’s 
version. She hardly saw any difference between the successive 
desertions. Was God more important than the warmth of a 
woman’s womb? God in those cold hills was a merciless 
entity. And yet Vishal Chand had preferred that hard, frozen 
image to what awaited him at Lambini. She had not known 
Vishal Chand to have any health problems; in the twelve 
years she had been married to him, he hadn’t even had a 
common cold, fie might miss anything, but did he ever miss 
his morning yoga or long evening walks? His sparseness, his 
thinness, ensured that health further. No, he had not died of 
a heart attack, nor had he committed suicide. He was so 
relaxed, in such a state of repose, to be leaving the burden of 
the state. He was not being stripped of his state, it was being 
passed on to his own son, a son he adored so much. No, the 
serpent lay in that enigmatic blue peak only and increasingly 
Kusum saw in it a rival. In the pictures, the peak even had 
the face of a woman, aloof and mysterious, a soft smile on 
her lips, her tresses running down her long neck. That blue 
seductress Vishal Chand must have seen each day. Kusum 
wondered why men fell for the dark colour—for blue, indigo, 
ebony, or some such blend. Rehana too was dark and blue like 
this vixen. And ah, how cheap, how shallow, how swayable, 
these men were! She had loved Vishal Chand as she had 
never loved Sunil. And yet the moment the temptation came, 
this man had walked away from her to keep a tryst. The tall 
nude phantom must have beckoned to him and he had 
yielded. Ah, how easily these men yielded, folded up and laid 
themselves down! No, she didn’t agree with Lala Kanshi 
Ram. Vishal had not died in devotion, he had died in desire. 
If he had died in devotion, in continued pilgrimage, there 
wouldn’t have been that desolate stare in his fi^zen eyes. She 
watched those stills over and over again. The dead face didn’t 
look devotional; there was no humility, or submissbn, or 
homage, <»* respect on it—what Vishal had when he 
vvent to the Bhawani Temple, llie face was soisual, lea^i 
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longing, lusting. Vishal must have known of the certain death 
that lay ahead for him; whoever had arisen alive from the 
embrace of a witch? Kusum was weeping profusely as she 
stared at those stills. Yes, whoever had risen alive horn that 
deadly hug? Woman, you foolish woman, what good is your 
iridescent flesh, what good its mellow whiteness, what good 
the moistures you ferment, what good your mating 
sounds, what good the hook of your tongue, what 
good your supple arms, what good your long legs, if you 
cannot hold your man, if you cannot hold your men! She 
wept on and all the tears that had laid stored, laid unshed 
these many years, gushed out of her. When the herald had 
brought her the news, she was so shocked she had spent the 
whole night sitting on a chair in the library and vacantly 
staring around her. Amit normally stayed at the school, even 
on weekends; he was a studious boy who didn’t want to miss 
out on the adventure of learning. That month, she had 
cajoled him into staying at the palace and he was asleep only 
a few rooms away. She» didn't go and wake him up. She 
didn’t go and wake Vikram up. She just sat on the chair all 
night, numbed, stupefied by her grief. Life without Vishal 
was unthinkable for her. Now the unthinkable had come to 
pass. Amit had only become an orphan, she had become 
rudderless. And she had sat the night through, her spirit 
parched and dry, staring out at the vacancy of the room, 
staring into the vacancy of her own self. Today, as she went 
over those pictures at Sevagram, she felt the same vacancy 
but also a sense of resentment. She wanted to disfigure and 
mutilate herself, paint herself blue, smirch her whiteness with 
grime, break the bones that supported her flesh. What good 
was it all if she couldn’t hold her men? Or was it the men 
were simply unholdable—fickle and feeble? Vishal, she 
thought, truly cared for her, and look the way he had 
vanished, not leaving a trace behind! She had not seen his 
body, she had not seen his ashes (just a little which she 
immersed in the Nabhi), and she knew even if she were to go 
to the remotest comers of this planet, he wouldn’t be there. 
The women at least gave out signs, potents, warnings, of 
whatever they were planing to do. The men were so 
secretive about everything. They disappeared without a 
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hint. 

When she put this to Gandhi, he didn’t protest. 

i agree. The dignity of living is maintained more by 
women than by men?’ He said cautiously. 

'Fhis was not what Kusum had said, but she now saw this 
is what she implied. She began to cry again. 

’Why not accept what that Lalaji from Sialkot said? I 
believe Vishal’s wish for the pilgrimage had not yet been 
satisfied. He wanted more of it and went out to get it.’ 

‘Without me? Leaving me behind?’ 

‘He left Lambini with your approval. He wanted you to go 
with him but you refused.’ 

‘You are only confusing me, Bapu.' 

‘I don’t mean to. Only just consider. What exactly is his 
omission? He went out on a journey of purification, to 
cleanse himself as he told you. He goes out on a similar 
journey a little further—pining for a little more of that 
cleansing.’ 

‘Into that cold icy night?’ 

‘How can we say he didn’t wish to return? He might have 
laid down to rest a bit. Or he might have even slipped and 
fallen down, and then decided to rest a bit before getting up. 
He didn’t know how deadly such a rest in that severe cold 
could be. You are numbed to nothing and you just don’t 
wake up; the body loses all its heat. As a hillman the Raja 
should have known this. But maybe in his fervour he 
forgot—' 

‘Fervour for that lifeless peak?' 

Oddly enough, that was the posture adopted by Carol 
Schnicke, the Australian woman. 

‘You must accept the idea of the extended pilgrimage, 
Kusum. We were hardly able to talk at Lambini. That man 
from Sialkot was dead right. I’ve made this detour to Wardha 
to tell you that.' 

^cy were talking immediately after Carol’s first performance. 

‘That man tends to be dramatic ’ 

‘Dramatic and wise.’ 

‘You should take him along with you to Australia.’ 

‘You don’t believe him, then?’ 

‘No. What’s the value of a pilgrimage where you leave your 
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dear ones behind—your wife, child?* 

*Seems cruel, doesn’t it? a religious journey—what a 
pilgrimage is—has its own comfiulsions. You have heard me 
talk of Alice Springs, haven’t you?’ 

Kusum nodded her head. 

‘Well, it is nearly two thousand miles from Perth. I have no 
pointers even, such as the blue Gompah peak, to draw my 
attention to it. Yet 1 watch that direction day and night and 
have often felt like chucking everything and running away 
into the wilderness towards it.* 

The two women scanned each other. 

‘1 know 1 will be dead in two hours if I took that step. The 
gum trees that begin soon after Perth arc altogether barren.. 
The land is rough and waterless. I would pop off like this—’ 
she snapped her lingers. ‘Arid yet I have the urge to go.* 

‘Why would you go into something so devoid of beauty?’ 
Kusum asked, somewhat mocking her. 

‘Who said it is devoid of beauty? The rock, the lichen and 
the moss have their own indescribable beauty. You have to 
see the colours the granite and the basalt pick up as the day 
moves on! 1 guess like the snowy Himalayas in many ways.* 

‘What, good is the beauty that only draws you out to your 
death.’ I 

‘Maybe it opens up beauties unimaginable by the human 
mind.’ 

‘I would call that sickly.* 

‘Why must you judge him on these lines?* Gandhi was 
saying. ‘You have not quite cleansed yourself of your 
bitterness of Sunil, Kusum. Vishal was not Sunil—’ 

‘No, he was not,’ she wrung her hands, her voice choked. 
‘And yet Sunil had his own nobility. Maybe I alone am to be 
blaixfed. Maybe I’m too demanding a woman.’ 

From one extreme she swung to another. She cried on now 
in remorse, blaming everything on herself. She should hive 
really gone with him to Gomp^. Wardha could have waited. 
She too put something above him, didn’t she? Didn’t she tell 
him her purification, her cleansing, lay elsewhere? Yes, she 
did tell Vishal she would rather go to Wardha than with him 
to Gompah. There, she was as much on the mat as he. What 
reason, what justification, did she have to blame him? Did 
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she hurt Sunil likewise? Women did tend to be catty and 
narrowly confined. And she hit her forehead with the flat of 
her palm, and moaned, yes she alone was to be blamed, she 
alone. 

‘You arc overwrought. Give yourself time to rest and 
recover,’ said Gandhi. 

It was around midnight and the secretaries had now left. 

‘How did Amit take this?’ Gandhi asked, lost in thought, 
his cheeks sucked in. 

‘He wanted me to explain to him what death was.’ 

‘Were you able to?’ 

Kusum shook her head. 

‘I told him his father wasn’t coming back from Gompah. 
Why? he asked. 1 told him his father was dead. What’s 
death? he asked.’ 

Kusum shook her head again, stressing her inability to 
answer him. 

‘He asked you a difficult question,’ said Ba. 

‘And yet he must have known. Children are so intuitive,’ 
said Gandhi. 

Kusum continued to wipe her eyes. She didn’t tell Gandhi 
how soon thereafter Amit had disappeared from the palace. 
They looked for him everywhere. He had even given the 
guards the slip; no one had seen him go by. Vikram went up 
and down the maidan and then searched the area around the 
Bhawani Temple. He* was a very beautiful but a delicate 
boy. He had a wide forehead, thin, curly brown hair, a 
delicate little nose with supple, rounded nostrils, smoothly 
curled lips, a rounded chin and large eyes set wide apart. 
The forehead is yours, said Kusum to Vishal in pride, but the 
rest he’s all mine. He doesn’t have your freckles, said Vishal. 
If you looked closely, he actually had. Except that whereas 
Kusum’s freckles were around her nose, his were around his 
eyes, creating a little concentradon of gold dust under them. 
I’m only glad if he is on you, I love you so much, said Vishal, 
lifting up Kusum’s chin. Thank God^ he isn’t chubby like 
me, said she, I wish he were, said Vishal. The boy grew up to 
be lean but highly active, he tired the whole household out 
b^oit he was himself exhausted enough to fall off lo sleep. 
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Vishal Chand saw to it no one paid him any special attention 
merely because he was the Raja’s son. He roamed the hillside 
alone and if he got into a scrape with another child, he was 
supposed to sort it out alone. Very often he returned home 
with blue patches and bruises on his nose or on his cheeks, 
yet he never complained; if he received blows from others, he 
gave as many out to them. Yet the structure of his body 
remained thin. His frame is on me, Vishal had to grudgingly 
admit. A thin, narrow chest, thin arms, thin long legs. He’s 
more active than any child I’ve seen, said Kusum in his 
defence. 

Vikram looked for him everywhere but didn’t find him. He 
even went to Shalimar Marg, to see if he might have 
wandered off in that direction where his uncle’s home was. 
But no, he was not there. Eventually he found him in his 
school only, though it was a Sunday. The news the herald 
had brought for Kusum had not reached the school yet, and 
the hostel was bustling with activity. Yet Amit was not in his 
room in the hostel. No, the warden hadn’t seen him and 
he offered to look for him but Vikram declined; he wanted to 
reach him alone. And there he was, by himself, in the field, 
playing football. It was a murky day and the leaves of the 
trees near the ground rustled gloomily in the chilly wind. 
Amit was in his shirt-sleeves and knickers, weaming no pull¬ 
over. And he was kicking the ball around the field and 
running after it. He parried, he dodged, he carried the ball on 
the tip of his toe, gave it a long, wide kick and then ran after 
it. ‘Amit, Amit,’ shouted Vikram, running to him in the field. 
Amit seemed not to have listened. Instead he kept kicking the 
ball and running after it. His face was purple, his cheeks were 
\vaxed, yet he kept running. ‘Amit, Amit,’ shouted Vikram, 
‘can’t you hear me?’ 

When he saw that he was deliberately not responding, 
Vikram lunged ahead and lifted Amit in his arms. 

‘Eh, what’s up, little brother? Why don’t you answer me?’ 

Amit kicked wildly at him with his legs and tried to push 
himself. 

‘Leave me alone, leave me, please.’ 

‘What’s up, dear brodier? Why are you playing alone—and 
in such a disi^ weather?’ 
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Amit again kicked back. He also punched Vikram and 
dawed at him. 

*Let me go, please.’ 

The veins of his little neck were bursting with exdtement, 
anger and confusion. 

‘We are going home,’ said V«kram. ‘Mother is worried 
about you.’ 

‘Leave me, please. Let me go.’ 

Such strength did he have in his thin little arms and legs 
that he did struggle himself free, and was running after the 
ball again and wildly kicking it, his cheeks purple, his face 
puffed, his lips pursed, his eyes brimming with tears. 

‘All right. Let’s play together. You kick it towards me and 
I’ll kick it back.’ 

Amit made it as though he had not heard a word. He ran 
after the ball, kicked it with all his might, and then chased it 
at top speed, parrying, carrying it on the tip of his toe, hitting 
it wildly in a long arch. 

Vikram again caught up with him and lifted him up in his 
arms. 

‘You are hurt, aren’t you?’ he said, kissing him on his 
cheek. ‘Things will work out all right.’ 

‘My father is dead, didn’t mummy say that?’ 

Vikram held him hard. 

'Please let me run around. Let me kick the ball.’ 

‘No. We are going home.’ 

Amit struggled all the way through. Near Amit Bazaar, he 
stopped shouting. But he kept pulling his hand away from 
Vikram’s grip, sullen, piqued, furious, agitated, and confused. 

Proof it was, if proof was needed, that the child was hurt 
and disoriented. He maintained the same sullenness and 
withdrawal during the days of mourning that followed. Some 
of the relatives, who had just departed after the installation 
ceremony, returned. Kusum kept her distance and let Vikram 
handle matters. Thakur Shanti Nath kept murmuring about 
destiny but Kusum held her distance. As the natural son of 
Vishal Chand, Amit should have ofilciated at the ceremonies 
but he refused. Instead, Vikram performed the 
cjeremonies—whatever they were. Wasn’t Kusum glad Mdien 
the people had left again for their homes. What a drain on 
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one’s nerves the Indian rituals were! 

*rm going to Wardha for a month or so/ Kusum said to 
Amit then. *lt was planned long back. Would you like to go 
with me?* 

The child shook his head. 

*Look up at me, Amit.* 

He raised his head, and his large dove-gray eyes had no 
lustre in them, only white opaqueness. 

‘Thing don’t come to an end if someone dies. They go 
on—must go on.’ 

Amit watched her grumpily. 

'Look, Amit,’ intervened Vikram. ‘You might like the 
change. And you will be able to see Gandhi!’ 

‘1 have my exams.’ 

‘What exams you have in May?’ 

‘1 have class tests.’ 

They were in the palace library. Vikram picked him up, 
put him on his lap, and ruffled his hair. He also kissed him. 

‘We will go, won’t we?’ he said affectionately. 

Amit shook his head. 

‘Mother would be happy if you went.’ 

‘No, no, no,’ screamed Amit, pushing Vikram’s chin away 
from his face. ‘How often have 1 to say that! Why don’t you 
leave me alone?’ 

And he was punching at Vikram, to release and disengage 
himself. 

As Kusum packed, he followed her around sulkily. He 
would say nothing. Just stand near her and watch. 

Angela Davis had assured Kusum she would take special 
care of him. And then Kenneth Ashby was putting in his 
resignation, They were getting married at Christmas, and 
there would be two of them to look after him. Kusum could 
stay in Wardha as long as she wished, Angela had said in 
a spurt of sympathy. 

Amit put his hands in his knickers, cocked his head, and 
walked l^ind her. 

‘When will you return, ma?’ he asked shordy. 

‘Whenever you like. 1 won’t go, if you don’t want me to.’ 

‘When will you return?’ 

His head was cocked and a churlish scowl covered his face. 
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Soon after the tragedy, his eyes had gone listless. Now they 
burned with rage. 

‘In about a month.’ 

‘Have you to go?’ 

‘1 shan’t if you say so.’ 

‘But when will you return?* 

*I have just told you.’ 

‘Tell me again.’ 

‘In a few weeks.’ 

Kusum was near Rer dressing mirror, removing her pins 
and powders and putting them in her bag or storing them 
away. That night, Kusum heard a noise, and when she came 

J 'nto the dressing room, there was Amit—a tiny, solitary 
igure, sitting alone before the cleaned-up dressing table. 

‘Ma, you put all your things back here. I want you to put 
those things oack.’ 

He was solemn and unsmiling. 

Kusum put him to her breast. 

‘Is that what’s worrying you? That mama might never 
come back? But I will. And soon.’ 

‘You put your things back. Buy new ones over there.’ 

‘Right away. We will do it together, shall we?’ 

And item by item, he helped her to rearrange her dressing 
table. Each article was taken out and put back exactly where 
it was before. Amit would polish the things with his pocket 
handkerchief before putting them on the table. He smiled a 
little when the table was all set. 

Kusum again held him to her bosom. She could feel his 
thin ribs, his heart beating fast, and she sighed to herself. 

‘You will return soon, ma, won’t you?’ 

‘I don’t have to go.’ 

‘I want you to go. Vikram bhaiya has been talking to me. 
Of the great woiit he is doing there. Of the great work 
Gandhi is doing. But I want you to come back.’ 

‘I most certainly will.’ 

‘Will you take me to Goinpah one day, ma?’ 

His dainty, exquisitely moulded features were in respose. 
‘Yes.* 

‘And show me the place where £sther fell?’ 

Kusum could feel his ribs heaving though he seemed 
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composed. She fdt a huge tug at his words. 

*We will build a temple there.’ 

*ShaU we, ma? Is that a promise?’ 

The child hugged her hard with his arms. He shook 
her—to extract the promise. 

‘Yes. When summer is here next’ 

‘You may go to Wardha, then.* 

No, she couldn’t tell any of this to Gandhi—Amit’s 
reaction and shock. She just continued to weep. 

‘You know Kusum, my supreme remedy for all worries, for 
all anguish, is work. Immerse yourself in work.’ 

‘I would agree with him there,’ said Ba, who was Gandhi’s 
severest critic. 

‘Aflirmation,’ said Kusum flatly, repeating Sunil. 

‘Ailirmation in acceptance. You must not lament what’s 
come to pass.’ 

Kusum nodded her head, sniffing. 

‘Has she to go back to the town for satyagraha? Can’t we 
find work for her here?’ Ba asked Gandhi. 

‘Why not? She can act as one of my secretaries and take 
down dictation. There is so much work—’ he pointed 
towards the piles of papers. 

When Gandhi received no reply from Kusum, he looked 
up. Leaning against the wall, Kusum had gone to sleep. She 
was the picture of desolation—abandoned, forlorn, 
comfortless, miserable. Her eyes were shut tight. Her fair 
brow was wrinkled. Her smooth cheeks were smudgy. Her 
full lips were curled in twinge. Her limp arms fell on her 
sides, unmindful of her expos^ breast. Her legs were crossed 
and the feet rested on each other as though they were only 
stumps, as though the legs had ceased to walk or had 
unlearned the art and now only dragged. Yet, tired and 
worn out though she was, nothing in her seemed 
deteriorated. There was no decline in the fibre she was made 
of. Under the layer of sadness, her resolve still shone through. 
Her breath still came out evenly. Her palms still were steady 
and firm. Her chin still showed resolution. 

Ba plac^ a pillow behind Kusum’s back, lifting her gently. 
She also covert her wkh a sheet They were about to go into 
the interior of the hut when a couple of secretaries came 
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along. They were agitated and chattering noisily and placed 
before Gandhi telegrams and messages that had just come in. 
Most stringest orders of repression had been received by the 
Viceroy from Churchill. Parts of these orders, warning and 
intimidating the Indians, were broadcast by the All India 
Radio this morning and Gandhi had listened to them. Now 
the full text released by the government was shown to him. 
The phrase that repeatedly occurred in the orders was of 
showing no mercy whatever to the dissidents. He was told 
crowds had already come out on the streets in many towns in 
protest. There had been heavy firing on them in Delhi, 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. In Delhi the crowd had 
stoned Linlithgow’s car. In Bombay five hundred thousand 
people had gathered at the Chaupati, defying the ban on 
public meetings. In Madras as many people had gathered at 
Marina Beach. In Calcutta the crowd in retaliation had set 
the Howrah Bridge on fire. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the 
Congress President, had suffered a broken wrist, while 
resisting a police baton attack on him near Allahabad. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who was with Azad, had suffered a lathi 
blow on his shoulder. The Youth Camp of Vikram in 
Nagpur was raided and participants forcibly dispersed; 
Vikram was beaten up, arrested and sent to jail. 
The gherao at Wardha had been broken by the horse police 
wielding whips, Richard Jackson rescued, and bundled off to 
Nagpur. The officer at the Wardha railway station had also 
been rescued and installed as the new SP of Wardha. And 
the worst news, Bapu. Germany had invaded Soviet Russia 
and the war in Europe had taken a dramatic turn. Imagine 
these things happening on a single day, Bapu—this 
twenty-second of June, 1941. What a day, Bapu, what a day! 

*Hush,’ said Gandhi softly, drawing them aside. ‘Can’t you 
see someone is in pain over there?’ 
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the Buddhist monks, maybe by the great Buddha himself. 
There was a temple of the seat^ Buddha in a monastery in 
the interior of the state, at Gompah, which was supposedly 
visited by the Buddha and which had his footsteps preserved 
in a clay cast of those days. While the temple at Gompah had 
survived, the place of the Buddhist idols in the other 
temples had now been taken over by Hindu icons. But they 
had a distinctly Buddhist casting—slanting eyes, high, thin 
noses with broad nostrils, heavy sunken navels, rounded 
thighs, fleshy calves, slim ankles. His mother had taught him 
to revere them all. She even made him have a year of 
instruction at the Gompah monastery. Later, she sent him on 
to a college in Lahore, fie, the man, grew from strength to 
strength, blameless and innocent, until his education was 
complete in his mother’s eyes, and he could return to 
Lambini and rule with piety over a pious people. 

‘You are a mother’s baby,’ Kusum wanted to say but 
refrained. 

You know, Kusum, the very gods and the Buddha his 
mother used to worship, while these deities obviously 
protected and nurtured him, they couldn’t protect her. The 
train he took from Lahore was involved in a head-on 
collision with another train near Sialkot, and he was reported 
dead—to his mother, who was waiting to receive him at the 
Jammu station. As it happened, he was not on that train at 
all. Some emergency had made him cancel his reservation 
and stay on in Lahore. But that news couldn’t reach his 
mother in time. And this woman, this gracious woman, who 
had given her all, had gone through such privations, to 
bring him up, collapsed and died of a failed heart right at the 
Jammu railway station on hearing of his death. It seemed 
through all the years she was training him, someone was 
playing a dirty joke on her. Even the Bhawani, the revered! 
goddess of Lambini, couldn’t save her. When the man 
reached Lambini a day later, he saw only .a dead body. Yes, 
he did have the satisfaction of lighting her funeral pyre, if you 
can call that a satisfaction. But ^e living being had altogether 
vanished from the face of the earth, and even though he 
searched her for years, in diverse climes, in diverse places, she 
was Just nowhere. The man was still looking for that orange 
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spot, until he met Kusum, met his mother in her. 

*1 am not her, though. 1 am myself,’ Kusum protested, 
irritably. 

‘And so you are. 1 was talking figuratively. You are 
infinitely superior to her.’ 

They both felt emotionally depleted. The man rang for his 
servant and sent for some more lemon juice. 

‘I will walk you to the ashram. You will be my wife, 
though, won’t you? I have laid myself bare before you.’ 

‘Twice over,’ said Kusum with a glint in her eyes. 

‘Yes, twice over. Though it should have been in the reverse 
order, perhaps. 1 should have talked first.’ 

Kusum confessed: ‘It’s better this way.’ 

‘You will be my wife, then?’ 

‘If you want it so very much.’ 

‘I do. So very much.’ 

‘Wait until you hear what Gandhiji says on this!’ said 
Kusum, jesting. 

It was late in the night when they got to the ashram but 
Gandhi was still up, dictating to his secretaries. Tilak’s 
death anniversary was coming in a day’s time; he was 
preparing his speech for the occasion. Kusum and Vishal 
Chand lingered around Hridaya Kunj, hoping to talk to him 
right away. But Gandhi went on dictating. A tired set of 
secretaries departed to be replaced by a fresh team. Gandhi 
sat unruffled, with not the least sign of exhaustion. He picked 
up his dictation soon as the new secretaries were ready. 

‘We will bide till the morrow,’ said Vishal Chand, 
pressing Kusum’s hand. 

Gandhi, when he heard Kusum in the classroom the next 
day, insisted that they be married the same day. They had 
erred, as it was. Had Kusum forgotten her undertaking? She 
had said she would inform him of any default before the 
default occurred. She, whom he held to be a model of virtue, 
constancy and forbearance. She had slipped so easily! Now 
she should sanctify her relationship without any delay. 

He did not harangue for long. He had got used to 
infidelities, adulteries, excesses of the flesh. It seemed to be 
the easiest way for anyone to have revenge, to spring a 
surprise,^ to shock him—to score against him. It was nothing 
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but a weapon of aggression. He spoke something to this effect 
and Kusum offered a loud protest. 

'How do you know what exacdy I feel for Vishal? For you 
things are divided into a cast-iron right and wrong, good and 
bad, virtue and vice. Actual life is far more complex than 
that. Sexuality too has its nobility—which you won’t see.’ 

'And 1 don’t want to see it. Simple emotions will suffice for 
me. When I have a little leisure, I’ll teach myself the luxury 
of complexity.’ Saying this, he got up and left the classroom 
in a huff. 

A priest was summoned from the city and the wedding 
took place in the afternoon, with Gandhi and Ba attending. It 
was a simple ceremony, performed in the school compound. 

Vikram went into a sullen coma on hearing of the news. 
Why hadn’t his mother told him of it earlier? Why hadn’t she 
discussed this with him? Bapu didn’t look too pleased, had 
she taken his approval before embarking upon it? She had 
complacently disowned his father. She may as complacendy 
disown him as well. The child remained poised on nettles 
and thorns. 

'I won’t be going with you to that bungalow, mother,’ he 
said to her after the ceremony. 'I will stay on in the ashram 
only.’ 

‘You will go where I go, Vikram,’ said Kusum. 

‘Why? You dragged me from Ajitha to Ahmedabad. Now 
you want to drag me again. I was too little then. But I must 
have resented it. I am older now. I have grown up. 1 have 
grown-up feelings. I know what’s happening.’ 

He then started pummeling her with his fists. ‘Cruel, cruel, 
cruel mother,’ he yelled. 

Gandhi watched without enthusiasm. He said, though: 
‘Vikram should be allowed to decide for himself.’ 

‘He will do as I tell him,’ said Kusum, in a severe tone. 

‘I won’t,’ shouted Vikram, again punching her with his 
fists. 

Gandhi brooded. If a star in the sky, moving along a 
cluster ordained by destiny or circumstance, suddenly 
decides to break loose and find its own path across the inky 
black spice, what can anyone do? If a crane flying smoothly 
along with its flock suddenly decides to break loose and wing 
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to a side, what can anyone do? Bereft of their chartered path, 
the star and the crane would only bum themselves out. Only 
couldn’t he do something for the child? 

*Leave him here for the moment. He can decide later,’ he 
said. 

Kusum worried about Vikram. Anyone growing up at the 
ashram couldn’t help being queer. Gandhi was so demanding 
and there was a strength, a convincing rationality, in his 
demands. Yet he placed the same hardness on small children 
as on adults. Fear gripped her heart when she watched 
Vikarm’s downcast face sometimes. She was hoping to take 
him away from these hectic activities. Yet she was too drained 
out to offer resistance, and smiled feebly. 

'As you wish, Bapu,’ she said. 

As I wish! As if she doesn’t know what I wish. Kusum had 
at all once lost all her advantages with Gandhi. 

Gandhi addressed himself to Raja Vishal Chand. 

'Raja Sahib, you have depleted me of one stalwart in the 
fight for freedom.’ He tried to inject humour into the 
situation. '1 should really be asking you to give up your title 
and your state and join us in the struggle. Only it is not my 
habit to impose myself on anyone. Yet lend your shoulder to 
the wheel—the way you can.’ 

'Lambini is an exceptional state, Mahatmaji, as 1 have 
earlier indicated to you so often. You should come and see 
for yourself. Be our guest.’ 

llie Riga’s carriage arrived and Kusum was ready to 
depart. Gandhi was used to surprises but this was too much. 
It was like a lemon tree, which had been tendered and 
nursed in the hope of additional lemons, coming on to 
produce figs—bitter and unsavoury figs. It was like a lioness 
giving birth to piglets. It was like a hive producing cactus 
instead of honey. It was like some unhealthy draught coming 
out of the udders of a cow instead of milk. Kusum had 
altogether turned a monstrosity. 

‘I don’t have much claim on you, Kusum. But may 1 ask 
one thing of you?’ 

Gandhi didn’t even know what he wanted to ask. 

'Let’s TOt be so serious’, Bapu,* Kusum laughed, hugging 
him. *I have' violated nothing. Marrige is sanctified by our 
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shastras; it is sanctified by youL Fm only fulfilling myself 
further in this relationship. So please stop sulking. Vishal and 
I will ever remain devoted to you .... Anyway, what’s it you 
want to ask of me? Why don’t you command me?’ 

*It’s like this/ Gandhi fumbled and formulated his 
thoughts. ^While untouchability is the one bane of India, so is 
ignorance. We hardly know what goes on in other parts of 

India, or amongst other ethnic groups. Take north and south, 
for one. How many Punjabis Imow how Indians in Malabar 
live, or vice versa?’ 

Being certain of himself, Gandhi said with force: ‘I want 
you to go for your honeymoon—isn’t that the word?—to 
the south. To Malabar itself. Go to the tip of India and spend 
a few days there, before you go on to Lambini.’ 

*That’s hardly asking anything,’ said Raja Vishal Chand. 

‘My demands are always modest, Raja Sahib,’ said 
Gandhi, chuckling and unwinding a little. 

At this Ba, who had abstained from intervering, smiled and 
said : ‘All right, now let them go.’ 

They were met at Trivandrum railway station by Shyama 
and Zahir. Kusum had received the news some months back; 
Shyama herself had written to her. Maybe it was in her 
character, she had written. She was running away from home 
again. This time with a Muslim friend of Rakesh—a friend 
Kusum would have never heard of. It wouldn’t be true to 
call it running away. She was marrying him first. By 
converting to Islam. Abha, her daughter, was converting to 
Islam too. Shyama had no news of Rakesh, whether he was 
dead or alive. Must be alive, for there were rumours he had 
escaped from jail. Yet he had not bothered about her. For 
seven long years. Zahir too had escaped from prison—from 
the Andamans. He was giving up revolutionary woric, though. 
His father was setting him up as a wine merchant in 
Trivandrum. In that far^ff comer of India his identity 
wouldn’t be easily discovered; he would be safe fit>m the 
police. He had offered marriage to her and ^e had accepted. 
A regular Muslim marriage, a nikah. Thakur Shanti Nath 
consictered it nothing more than mnning away. It was more 
degrading than her first misdeed, she was running away with 
a Musfim. Anyway, he had long ^ven up on her. Termites 
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had eaten her character away. It would have been better if 
she had died at her birth. This was his view when she eloped 
with Rakesh. Now he was doubly convinced of it. No, 
Kusum bhabhi, not one person in that large haveli took her 
side or saw how forlorn and rudderless she was. She hoped 
and prayed to God that Kusum would. 

A wat^e of nostalgia hit Kusum as she read through that 
letter. Poor Shyama. And poor Thakur Shanti Nath. Kusum 
wrote at once to Shyama reassuring her but received no 
reply. Later, she received another letter from her, from 
Trivandrum. Why had Kusum bhabhi sent no word? 
Shyama urged her to write to her new address in 
Trivandrum. Write just a line, bhabhi, she insisted. I’m not 
as bad as that, she insisted. Zahir had given her a new 
beginning. 

The little girl at Trivandrum station couldn’t contain her 
tears. She was wearing a shalwar-kameez and her head was 
covered with a tiny dopatta of muslin decorated with silver 
threads. She was chubby and a sturdy girl, with rounded 
wrists, wearing green glass bangles. As she pushed the loose 
hair near her temples over her ears, to keep it in place, her 
bangles jingled but she was annoyed with their noise. She 
was annoyed with everything around her—had been so for 
the past four months. All that she knew since her childhood 
had vanished. Totally. Completely. Where? How? Which way 
had it gone? She had a high, sloping nose, adjusted firmly at 
its base. Her thin eyebrows slanted out delicately from the 
bridge of her nose. She had rather wide cheeks for a small 
girl. She wore round glasses with fairly thick lenses. She 
couldn’t see equally well with both her eyes. She didn’t know 
why it was so. Yet her right eye saw better than her left one; 
together, the foolish things wouldn’t focus on the same object 
properly. Her small head was thus ever tilted a little to her 
right. She had henna on her little hands and her little feet, 
deep, dark-red henna; her fingers and. her toes too were 
decorated with the dye. She had a cold and she was 
constantly sniffing. She wiped her nose with a small 
handkerchief she carried in her pocket. Yet it was the eyes 
where the trouble was. They insisted upon shedding tears. 
The fools, did they ever listen to her? They wouldn’t focus on 
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a thing, they wouldn’t stop crying. And she let them cry, she 
didn’t curse them this once. 

Yes, what had happened to her world? Where had it gone? 
Where was nana? Where was nani? Where were Cyan and 
Naval? Where was the haveli? Where were ail those cows? 
Her mother was with her but she refused to answer when she 
called? No, not ma, call me amma, she instructed her. Why? 
And this man beside her, who was he? Call him abba, her 
mother instructed her. Why? And these people around her, 
why were they so black? git-mit did they speak? Not a 
word of it could she make out And they were dressed so 
funnily. In tehmads folded back on their knees. Were they 
the genies of her horror stories? Had they kidnapp)ed her and 
her mother and brought them here? Was she a captive? 

The train came, chugging and blowing smoke into the air. 
That was normal. She had seen trains. But then issued from 
the tram hundreds of similar black men and women. And 
black children, the children too were black. And she bubbled 
forth a fresh flood of tears. 

Abha saw her mother rush forward and embrace a woman. 

‘Shyama!’ the woman said, hugging her mother. 

She held her at arm’s length and had a close look at her. 
She also kissed her on both her cheeks. 

’You have not changed a bh these years,* said the woman. 

‘Oh, I have.’ 

‘Just the same, you are just the same. As pretty. As lovely.’ 

The woman turned towards Abha. 

‘And is this my darling Abha! The loveliest little girl in the 
whole world.’ 

She spread her arms and Abha found herself flying into them. 

She was speaking the language the girl could understand. 
She was wearing clothes she could accept. She had a 
complexion like her own—&ir and crimson. 

The woman lifted Abha up and gave her a big hug. She 
kissed her as she had kissed her mother. 

One of the coolies asked her mother 

‘Shall we take the luggage out, amma?’ 

It was sho who was supposed to call her amma. Why was 
the coolie taking that liberty? And right in the arms of the 
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new woman, Abha burst into tears again. 

‘Now, why is my little darling crying? I’m your mami, rani, 
your mamt,’ Kusum comforted her. 

Raja Vishal Chand travelled with only a couple of servants 
when he went outside the state of Lambini: his cook and his 
secretary. He had not informed the Maharaja of Travancore 
of his arrival, so there was no formal welcome. They all 
packed into Zahir’s old Ford, which he had acquired when 
he opened the wine store. The servants travelled by carriage. 

Vikram and Abha sat in the rear of the car, eyeing each 
other with hostility. It was finally decided at Sabarmati that 
Vikram would continue to stay there only. Gandhi allowed 
him to go south along with his mother, it would be an 
experience for the boy. But on tlj^eir way back, Kusum and 
Vishal Chand were to escort him to Sabarmati again. 

The city of Trivandrum is scattered on small hillocks and 
plateaus, rising 100 to 150 feet above sea level. The Maharajk 
lived in his palace in the old city, close to the temple of 
Padmanabha. The city seemed unimpressive and common¬ 
place to Kusum. Yet from the hill on which was situated 
Zahir’s bungalow, they had an excellent view of the 
undulating landscape. 

While the servants unloaded the luggage, Abha and 
Vikram walked in the lawn. It was a cool day and there was a 
good breeze. 

‘So you are my sister,’ said Vikram. 

‘And you my brother—so mother tells me.’ 

‘Strange we never heard of each other before.’ 

‘It is strange.’ 

‘I hate my mother, you know.’ 

‘Yes?’ Abha interrupted her stroll. ‘I hate mine.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘You tell first.’ 

‘She has married that man. He is my new father.’ 

‘My mother has married that man—’ and she pointed out 
Zahir. ‘He is my new father.’ 

‘Did you know your old father?’ 

‘No. Did you?* 

‘No. I don’t remember.’ They paced the lawn silently. 

‘Do you know nana?’ 
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‘No-.’ 

‘Do you know nani?’ 

‘No.’ 

A cloud was coming in their way; the children were 
becoming nervous. 

‘bo you know Bapu?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Do you know Ba?’ 

‘No.’ 

They were equal again. The cloud vanished. 

‘Why do you wear glasses?’ 

‘My eyes. I squint.’ 

‘Can you see without them?’ 

‘Yes. But obliquely. I see two images instead of one.’ 

Vikram removed her glasses. 

‘Can you see me now?’ 

‘Two of you.’ Abha twisted her head further to the right. 
One of her pupils slanted inward. 

She began to cry. 

‘Eh, what’s there to cry about? Bapu wears glasses. Ba wears 
glasses.’ 

‘So does nana. So does nani.’ 

‘Why do you mind then?’ 

‘I am so young. And ugly. I want to look pretty.’ 

‘You are pretty. Take my word.’ 

He held her arm, put the glasses on her nose and began to 
walk the garden with her again. 

‘I’m older than you. I know more. Take my word.’ 

She continued to whimper, drawing her breath in and 
wiping her eyes with her hand. 

The women went into a conference in the kitchen. 

‘Tell me all the news,’ said Kusum. 

Some of it she already knew, yet she listened avidly. 
Father, though aged, was still in command; even now he was 
the first to go to the fields early morning. Mother was having 
a lot of problems with her teeth; she had to make frequent 
visits to the dentist in Amritsar—‘there is a motorable road 
now, bhabhi.’ Raghubir bhai and Sharmila bhabhi had met 
with an accident, while returning from Amritsar in a lorry. 
Both spent months in the Amritsar hospital; Sharmila bhabhi 
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was permanently lame in one of her legs because of that 
accident. Kanti bhai had opened a sugar mill in Ajitha; many 
of the family fields were since being used for growing cane. 
Gunjan bhabhi had grown so fat, you wouldn’t be able to 
recognize her. Cyan and Naval went to a school in Amritsar 
—by bus. Both of them had long hair and regarded 
themselves as Sikhs. They were good in sports as well, Naval 
was captain of the school cricket team and Cyan played 
hockey. Mala had separated from her husband. Tilings 
improved with them for a while and then deteriorated again. 
She now lived in the haveli, along with her son Rajat, who 
was getting on to be five. The milch cows in the haveli had 
increased; Kanti bhai was thinking of setting up a model 
dairy farm with Gunjan in chaige—‘he is turning out to be 
quite a business person.’ The number of servant employees 
had increased considerably. Hundreds worked at the sugar 
mill—‘there in such a long hoot when it opens in the 
morning, or when it closes in the evening.’ Amba behan’s 
husband had been killed in a village brawl. Rukmani behan 
had a growth in her stomach; she was to be operated upon 
for it. The government had opened a dispensary in Ajitha 
and named it after Sunil bhai—‘Sunil Medical Dispensary.’ 
(Suiprising no one ever asked me about it, Kusum thought.) A van 
was attached to the dispensary, which went round the 
villages, vaccinating children against smallpox and providing 
first aid. 

At the name of Sunil, Shyama lingered, her head lowered. 

‘Did you write to father about your marriage, bhabhi?’ 

‘Only afterwards. There was no time to seek his approval. I 
wrote to my own parents in Wazirabad only afterwards.’ 

Shyama kept her head lowered. 

‘You don’t like my remarriage,’ said Kusum. 

‘I do. I do,’ Shyama insisted. ‘Only 1 was thinking of bhai. 
He lived such a sad life.’ 

Kusum was pinned down by guilt. She felt someone pointing 
down at the supine figures on the ground and whispering 
into her ear: ‘Look, how many people you have ruined!’ 

She harshly wanted to turn at her accuser and cut in: 
‘Look, how many people have ruined mel* 

She lifted Shyama’s chin with her hand. There were tears 
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gathered at the tip of her nose. 

‘He died a sad death. He was happy in his life.’ 

‘There were so many stories after you left Ajitha.’ 

Kusum knew she was being accused. 

‘There are always stories.’ 

‘That’s true, bhabhi. Forgive me.’ 

And Shyama embraced Kusum. 

‘How do you find Zahir? He seems a decent man.’ 

‘I have known him long. He was part of the Himmat group. 
He has given all that up now to play just one role — to save 
me from gloom.’ 

‘You have a new name as a Muslim?’ 

Shyama chuckled. 

‘Zahir is a Marxist, you know. He doesn’t believe in any 
religion. He still calls us by the old names.’ 

‘Why the conversion, then?’ 

‘To please his family. And to marry legally.’ 

A heap of light brown toasts, a pot of cooked wheat germ, 
jam, butter, plantains, apples, a jug of milk, and two large 
jugs of steaming hot coffee were carried by the women into 
the dining room. A comely dark maid, heavy with pregnancy 
and moving with a swagger of her hips, helped them with the 
trays. ‘Anything else, amma?’ she asked Shyama, who shook 
her head and sent her back to the kitchen. 

‘She is not your amma, she is my amma,’ Abha shouted 
after the maid. 

Zahir lifted Abha up and hugged her. She struggled herself 
free. 

‘Why is everyone calling her amma? She is my amma 
only!’ 

‘It’s a linguistic muddle for the poor thing,’ said Zahir. 
‘Amma means mother in the south, whether you are a 
Muslim or a Hindu. And servants invariably address the 
mistress as such.’ 

‘As I was telling you,’ Zahir said to Raja Vishal Chand, 
picking up a toast and pouring himself a cup of coffee. 
‘Darbara and 1 together escaped from the Cellular Jail in Port 
Blair. Darbara was captured after a few days, while I lay low 
until I could find a passage back to India. An American ship 
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wanted some hands and they took me on without much 
fuss. Back in Amritsar, the Himmat had disappeared as a 
party. 1 met Joseph Daniel, who wanted to start again. But I 
had had enough. I gave you the reasons a while hack. There is 
no scope for oi^anized revolutionary activity without a supply 
line—of arms, of ammunition. And we have none. We have 
no reserves to fall back upon. No other country to back us 
up. My father suggested Travancore for opening a wine shop. 
It is a Hindu state but most tolerant of minorities. You would 
be safe there, said father. Our family has been in this 
business for two generations. Mustafa Wine Store is known in 
the whole of Lahore. And 1 see no harm in selling liquor. 1 
consun^ it myself—off and on. My democratic right to do 
what 1 want with myself! And then Shyama was willing to 
come out with me. That made up my mind for me.’ 

‘What do you call your store?’ asked Raja Vishal Chand. 

‘The same—Mustafa Wine Store.’ 

‘The police might make a connection.’ 

‘They are not so particular—over here. Besides 1 have 
removed my beard. And I was sentenced under the name of 
Ismat Khan. We had to use so many names!’ 

They were in a small oblong room, with narrow windows 
opening on a deep verandah. The aroma of coffee pervaded 
the room. 

Kusum was a little upset about the wine business. She had 
been trained that drinking was morally wrong—Gandhi had 
such strong views on it. She herself had picketed a number of 
liquor stores—in Amritsar and Ahmedabad. She had 
brooded on the subject while the train sped south. She had 
been severing many bonds, though. With Sunil. With 
Gandhiji. The store brought Zahir not only his livelihood, it 
brought him his alibi. And it brought Shyama some 
protection, some happiness. Happiness was no longer a 
morally suspect word in Kusum’s vocabulary. From her 
childhood, she was told the goal of her life was not happiness 
but nobility. Happiness was so ephemeral, so flimsy; it 
slipped from your grip more easily than any other worldly 
possession. Happiness was even equated with guilt; to laugh 
or to be merry, at least openly, was vulgar. Nobility, on the 
other hand, bestowed glory upon you, bestowed true 
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happiness. It was in search of that fragile solace the Hindu 
women observed their fasts, went on pilgrimages, or burned 
themselves at the pyres of their dead husbands, committed 
suttee. Kusum had altogether broken with that web of 
delusions. Vishal had placed before her a bagful, a flood of 
Joys. Happiness was the rarest of emotion, a truly chaste 
emotion, she believed now: the only emotion that did not 
violate your modesty. Ah, her modesty. How utterly, how 
deeply she cherished this cleanliness of the spirit. And yet 
how often, how repeatedly, had been her cleanliness 
tarnished. Not by man alone, but by nature as well. This 
heat, this cold, this lashing rain, these hurricanes, these 
quakes, these floods, all these she felt as an affront to the very 
modesty she was so assiduously nurturing and guarding. The 
human female was God’s finest and ultimate act of creation. 
She might be dependent on man—for food, for procreation. 
Yet these were the tasks of the man for the very reason that 
the woman be not exposed to too much harshness, that her 
modesty be not denuded, or hurt, or smashed, that her 
modesty be held intact. If a woman’s heart was located in ten 
places on her body, her modesty was located in a hundred. 
Each time a woman drew her breath, each time she raised 
her eyes, each time she uttered a sound, or smoothened her 
clothes on herself, or walked a step, or locked her hands and 
stretched, or looked at the sky and sighed, or murmured to 
herself snatches of songs, or bent down in prayer or 
obeisance, or adjusted her pallu around her face, or combed 
her hair, or stood and stared at herself in a mirror, gently 
swaying her heel, spreading the folds of her lehanga around 
her restless hips, or sat and rocked in grief, or wept tears in 
remembrance and in longing, or waited anxiously at her 
doorstep scanning the horizon, or peeped through the grill of 
her corniced window, or sat on her bridal bed, or took fright, 
at the passing of a pigeon, at the hoot of an owl, at a 
deafening thunder, or pressed an infant to her bosom, or fed 
him uncovering her breast, or when she took a bath, 
polishing her feet and her calves, rubbing the feet on the 
ground, one after the other, and watched her. labour with a 
toss of her head, or when she made herself up, when she ran 
the kohl through her eyes, when she creat^ the moles on 
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her cheeks, or darkened those which‘were there from birth, 
or when she was aroused in anger, when she raised her head 
more menacingly than a cobra, or when she blushed, or 
when she yielded, submitted herself so totally, to a man, to a 
cause, to an idea, her shoulders bent and resilient in her 
yielding, in all that she was voicing her modesty only, 
flaunting before whosoever would care to see that a woman 
could be killed and ruined but she couldn’t be trifled with, 
her right to her privacy not snatched from her, her right to 
walk alone through the secret chambers of her fancy, a right 
which even a husband couldn’t snatch, or a lover, nor could 
she be toyed with, she was no article to be worn and thrown 
aside thereafter, yes, men held that foolish notion, but only 
foolish men held that foolish notion, their folly to be soon 
riddled through, their pnde humbled, they themselves made 
to eat dust, by that very modesty they had dared to rake 
easily or lightly, a modesty that was close to saintliness, in 
the seclusion, in the privations that it required of a woman, of 
penances and hardships which a woman only too obligingly 
went through, to save the silver leaf of her being, the fragile 
silver leaf, a laurel wreath, a crown she did not store away in 
guarded chambers, to be decked with on ceremonial occasions, 
but which she wore all the time, an invisible, 
diamond'Studded, rubied and emeralded crown of thin, beaten 
silver, with bracelets to match, and anklets, and rings for the 
nose and for the ears, and for the delicate fingers, and the 
waistband, above all the waistband, that went around the 
belly, with notches and frills on the outside but smooth as 
satin on the inside lest the resplendent belly be hurt, the 
belly that was supposed to have three short ridges on its 
sides, three light folds of flesh, so that the stomach came 
cascading down on those curves, stemming its fall, stemming 
its thunder, until it burst forth in a gush of luxuriance at the 
base of the belly, the silver band holding such a stormy belly 
in place, giving it additional charm but also a sort of 
protection, a support, yes an array of invisible ornaments the 
poorest of the poor woman carried on herself as a declaration 
of her modesty, which could be an imposter’s instant death 
but which could also be the harbinger of new life for a 
welcome guest. Modesty was a woman’s true honour, her 
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trident, her sword, her beacon of new hopes, her nectar of 
renewal. Vishal Chand had honoured her modesty, and 
absolved himself in the process. Zahir had honoured the 
same modesty in Shyama, and it was not for Kusum to raise 
her eyebrows over such trivialities as liquor. 

The scene at the breakfast table was created by Vikram. 

‘I don’t drink coffee,’ he said, when the cup was placed 
before him. 

‘I’m sorry,’ said Zahir. ‘We will send for lea.’ 

‘Coffee is the common drink down south,’ said Shyama. 
‘Even I didn’t like its taste initially. Now Abha alone drinks 
milk. We love coffee.’ 

‘It is so bitter,’ said Abha, raising her voice. 

‘Wait until you grow up,’ said Vishal Chand, taking hold 
of her pigtail and shaking it a little. He was sitting next to 
her at the table. 

‘I don’t drink tea, either,’ said Vikram shortly to Zahir, 
almost belligerently. 

Kusum watched him and smiled. 

‘My boy is a little saint,’ she intervened. 

‘It is not that, mother. You know coffee and tea are 
stimulants and are not good for health.’ 

'The mood of anger in him persisted. He wanted to make 
no new friends, see no new places. He had absolutely no 
recollection of Shyama and the family background his mother 
had explained. She in any case was no one to talk about him 
in this mocking tone. Why would she mock? Let her mock 
herself. There was reason enough. 

‘You can drink milk with Abha, then. But why shout?’ 
Kusum was annoyed with his persistent hostility. 

‘I’m not shouting,’ he shouted, accidently knocking the cup 
before him and spilling the coffee on the table. 

‘Now see what you have done!’ shouted back Kusum, 
getting up with a napkin in hand to mop the table. ‘It fails 
me why this boy should be so rude—after all those years in 
the ashram!’ 

‘It’s nothing,’ said Shyama, also rising from the table. ‘1 
will clean it up.’ 

She went and put her arm around Vikram’s neck and 
kissed him on the cheek. 
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'Don’t worry, darling. You eat and drink what you like.’ 

‘I’m sorry, bua, I didn’t mean to spill it.’ He began 
mopping the coffee, while the others too cleaned up. 

‘And please, mother, don’t bring in the ashram against me, 
will you?’ 

Kusum sighed. The boy was bent upon having a 
confrontation. 

Vishal Chand passed along the steaming hot bowl of 
porridge to him and said: ‘Have some of this, son!’ 

Who the hell are you to call me son, Vikram wanted to 
scream. 

The maid walked in with a fresh tray of toasts. The aroma 
of toasted bread again filled the room. 

‘No, thank you. I will have some toast,’ Vikram said to 
Vishal Chand, in an uneven but moderate tone. 

‘Even toast is a stimulant,’ said Vishal Chand, 
good-humouredly. He wanted to be friends with him. 

Ah, shut up, will you, Vikram wanted to scream. 

‘I am with Vikram,’ Abha shouted. 

For a while only the noise of the cutlery was heard, while 
they ate with their mouths full. 

‘And what are you with him in?’ asked Shyama, teasing 
her. 

‘In everything. In all that he says,’ Abha squinted at her 
mother. ‘Coffee if bad. Tea if bad. One shouldn’t touch such 
things.’ 

She turned her head towards Vikram and said possessively: 
‘Vikram is my big brother, aren’t you, Vikram?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Vikram. He remained on guard, though. 

‘I can tell you what is good,’ said Abha, tilting her head to 
have a good view of Vikram. 

‘What?’ 

‘FniiMS always good,’ 

She sounded so solemn Vikram broke into a smile. 

‘I agree, little sister.’ 

He asked his mother: ‘Mother, can Abha and 1 eat the rest 
of our breakfast in the verandah?’ 

‘Drink up your milk first,’ said Kusum, angry with him. 

He instandy gulped the milk down, put some apples and 
plantains on a plate and went to Abha. 
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Xittle sister, come we will eat outside.’ 

i’m almost finished.’ 

*Come with me, then. Sit with me while 1 eat.’ 

As the two walked out, Kusum was nervous to raise her 
eyes. 

There was a murmur— 

‘Children are like this only_’ 

‘No need to take them too seriously....’ 

‘Vikram is a good boy ....’ 

The maid happened to be in the dining room at the time. 
Even she murmured— 

‘He good baba, amma. . ..’ 

These exclamations only aggravated Kusum’s sense of 
frustration and anger. Yes, he was good, a little too good. The 
boy had just felt hurt at her marriage and these pranks were 
his ways of giving vent to that hurt. But before everyone else? 
In such a brazen manner? She was a little sorry she had 
insisted on his accompanying them to Trivandrum. Maybe 
she should have left him in Sabarmati alone. 

During their two-week visit, Kusum and Vishal toured the 
state. They went to Kovalam Beach. They went to Kanya- 
kumari. They heard three seas met at Kanyakumari—the 
Bay of Bengal, the Indian Ocean, and the Arabian Sea. They 
heard the channels of the backwaters connected remote 
hamlets of the, state. Kusum was a peasant woman for 
whom the strength and the fertility of nature were only 
functional: its perpietuity was cyclic as was its beauty. The 
seas had to meet somewhere, the backwaters had to lead 
somewhere. For her, it was the human presence that lent 
dignity to nature. So she rather looked at the odd steamers 
where the three seas met, and she looked at the fishermen in 
their lean boats, shooting through the backwaters like arrows, 
sweat on their backs and their arms. And she walked the 
streets of the towns they visited. 

In Trivandrum, she found small groups of people 
invariably gathered near coffee shops. Such places were run 
by women; in addition to coffee, they also sold cigarettes, 
paan and even common medicines such as aspirin. Large 
banana clumps hung from fixtures in front of the shop; you 
could have the pleasure of plucking your pick with your own 
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hands. Each banana was a meal in itself. Which was washed 
down with the burning hot coffee. Which was washed down 
with the burning hot news of the day, the woman owner very 
often directing the discussion that went on. 

Since direct political activity was prohibited in the princely 
state people invented games personifying such activity. After a 
meal of rice pancakes and sambar at wayside restaurants, 
everyone made a heap of the large plantain leaves on which 
food is served at these restaurants and set it on fire: th^ were 
making a bonfire of foreign clothes. During lunch siestas, 
twenty to thirty rickshaw pullers would line up their 
rickshaws in a side lane and refuse to take any passengers; 
they were resting but they told everyone they were on hartal, 
on strike. Fermented toddy was a more popular drink in the 
state than foreign liquor; trained men had to go up the toddy 
trees to bring down, the coconut that contained the elixir. 
They regaled these men with so much toddy in the morning 
that the men were knocked out in their huts and were unable 
to do any harvesting that day. This was their way of picketing 
the liquor stores. Then there was the Kathal^li mime in 
which the dancers wore huge masks and acted out 
mythological stories in the streets, each such story projecting 
the downfall of the bad and the evil. The demon was now 
painted white, wearing blue trousers, and became the tale of 
a bad white man being hounded out by the good natives. 

There were many other similar pranks, which the state 
authorities knew of but tolerated in as much as the people still 
were fiercely loyal to the Hindu Maharaja. And the rumour 
was that in the latest prank, the Maharaja Sahib 
himself was interested; the prank was being played within the 
palace walls as well. It had a brand new name, which had 
just arrived from across the seas; it was not the innovation of 
Gandhi or Indian politicians. The coinage for this prank was 
that of the white sahibs themselves. It was called the Round 
Table. 

Ramsay MacDonald had taken over as Prime Minister of a 
Labour government in England in 1929. This was the second 
Labour government that had come into power there, the first 
having had a brief run in 1924. Few Indians knew of the 
origins of the two British parties, the Conservative and the 
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Labour. But in the mind of almost everyone, the Conser¬ 
vatives were associated with rigidity, with orthodoxy, with 
class distinctions, with the continuation of imperialism; 
whereas the Labourites were associated with change, with 
egalitarianism, and with the end of imperialism. A Labour 
government in England was the Indian’s nearest equivalent of 
socialism, even communism. Didn’t they even call themselvs 
socialists—Fabian socialists, whatever that meant? The 
Labourites were at least committed to the freedom of India, 
to the end of the British Raj. Didn’t their Shaw say as much? 
Didn’t their Sidney and Beatrice Webb? That Shaw, the 
great dramatist that he was, had written a whole play on the 
freedom of India, hadn’t he? The Indians would endorse his 
view that he was a greater dramatist than Shakespeare— 
Shakespeare only made fun of India in his plays! No, the 
Labourites were friends of India, and a friend in need was a 
friend indeed, as the British themselves said. The Labourites 
had to substantiate a proverb of their own making. 

Little did they know that Ramsay MacDonald by then was 
a spent man. A former champion of the Soviet Revolution, a 
former pacifist of the First World War period, a former 
spokesman of the British miners and workers, had turned a 
timid mouse in his twilight years. Like a timid mouse, he sat 
in one comer of his official residence in London and stroked 
his whiskers, afraid even to stir out of that residence. And 
one of the spectres that haunted him was India. As a 
committed Labourite, he should have done something fast to 
carry that miserable land towards some modicum of freedom. 
Irwin, the Viceroy of India, with Conservative leanings, 
seemed more radical in the matter than the Prime Minister. 
He sent suggestion after suggestion, but MacDonald had lost 
the will to take initiatives. His earlier initiatives had only 
boomeranged on him. All his attempts at moving the 
common man up the social ladder were misunderstood and 
misconstrued and he at this age was in no mood to suffer 
further indignities. He was even thinking of inducting 
ministers from the Conservative and Liberal parties into his 
cabinciiipid making it a coalition. 

f^llltlonship of the English with the Indians, from the 
th^ EaM India Company established a foothold on the 
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subcontinent, was dominated by one single factor—of 
British paramountcy. Until 1857, this paramountcy was 
excercised by the Board of Directors of the East India 
Company; thereafter by the Crown through the Parliament. 
The British Governor-Generals or Viceroys till this day 
remained directly responsible to the powers in England and 
not to an Indian body. As the Indian demand for 
self-government increased, the British enacted various Acts 
through which they administered India. The Act currently in 
use was the Government of India Act of 1919, which was 
the result of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. Under this 
scheme, legislative assemblies both at the centre and in the 
British provinces were introduced but with a very limited 
franchise. The right to vote depended on the right of 
property, so only the moneyed classes were represented in 
these assemblies. Then, a good number of the members were 
just nominated, by the Viceroy to the Central Assembly, by 
the Governors and Lieut-Govemors to the Provincial 
Assemblies. Pompously the British announced that with this 
Act they had introduced the principle of diarchy; some of the 
governing powers were now wielded by the Indians 
themselves. This was an exercise in deception. There was the 
division between the reserved and the transferred subjects. 
The Indians could act only in respect of transferred subjects, 
which were harmless portfolios requiring no real authority. 
Important portfolios such as the defence and the police were 
treated as reserved subjects and were looked after by the 
British. And the Viceroy or the Governor could veto any 
decision in respect of a transferred subject as well—in the 
name of security of the state, which meant security of the 
British. 

It was written in the Act of 1919 that every ten years this 
Act would be reviewed and further concessions towards 
self-government made. This was ah absurdly patronizing 
clause which hurt the Indians no end. Going at this rate, they 
felt, they would become fit to govern themselves only after a 
couple of centuries, if then. The outcry in India for reform 
was so great that the..Paxiiament appointed a commission 
much before the expiry of ten years. It was headed by Sir 
John Simon, a British jurist. Tlie Commission made two 
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visits to India. On both the visits the Commission was booed 
wherever it went mainly because ail its seven members were 
British. Even Jinnah and his Muslim League boycotted the 
Commission. It was during the Commission’s visit that the 
British became more brutal than ever with the protesting 
Indians and top leaders such as Jawaharlal Nehru, Govind 
Ballabh Pant and Lala Lajpat Rai were hit with lathi blows 
—Lajpat Rai dying of those blows. The Commission had not 
submitted its report so far but its failure was a foregone 
conclusion. How could a report soaked in the blood of the 
Indian leadership make any headway with those Indains? Sir 
John himself was aware of his failure and in his conversations 
with Ramsay MacDonald, the Prime Minister, emerged the 
idea of a round table conference in London to which 
leaders of the different political parties in India as well as the 
ruling princes would be invited to hammer out a formula 
acceptable to the Indians and the British Parliament. 
The idea appealed to Ramsay MacDonald, who in his old 
age functioned at his best while thinking of round tables, or 
consensuses or coalitions. The news had filtered down to 
India, though a formal announcement about such a 
conference was yet to come. And all over India people started 
playing pranks about it. After the evening meal, they would 
sit around an improvised round table and educate each other 
on the significance of the move. A round table was a table 
which had no comers, which had no place for the head or for 
the tail—sitting around which everyone was equal. Almost 
every Indian who had been to school had read about Sir 
Arthur and his knights; a round table was a table around 
which sat the knights who were not only equal but were as 
gallant and brave. In their role-playing, almost every Indian 
loved to think of himself as Sir Arthur. They conferred a 
grudging nod of recognition on Ramsay MacDonald as well, 
and he was incorporated in their play-acting as the current 
favourite of Sir Arthur and was seated next to him at the 
round table. And they anxiously played out the part when 
the pandora’s box lying on the round table was opened and 
the parchment for the freedom of India produced from it and 
fjplded over by Sir Arthur to his knight in shining armour to 
pttlonAlly carry it to India, travelling all the way on a 
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galloping horse swifter than the wind. That was for the 
Indians the most thrilling moment of the play. Here they 
transferred identities and saw themselves as Ramsay 
MacDonald. For surely they couldn’t pass up the chance of 
galloping to India from England on a magic charger—and 
with the charter of India’s freedom in hand! 

At the less mundane level, the game was played by 
everyone to deal with their localized problems. School 
children played round table to let out steam against their 
bullying teachers, housewives played it to vent their 
grievances against domineering husbands, city merchants 
played it to raise the prices of rice and kerosene, native 
medicine men played it to patent their i*emedies for kidney 
stones and piles. Tbere was indeed no limit and thousands 
upon thousands of round tables were fashioned in the India 
of 1929 whereas in the British mythology there existed only 
one. 

One evening, the game was played in the household of 
Zahir as well. They said they would play it after the children 
had gone to bed, but when Vikram and Abha raised a hue 
and cry, they let them stay up and watch. 

The maximum points at the table were scored by Raja 
Vishal Chand. He had advanced these arguments before 
Gandhi and Kusum, but that evening he expanded them at 
leisure. He was all for freedom and the leadership of Gandhi, 
but surely an important segment of the Indian community 
was being left out in that fight. The British rule had already 
been contained; it had never gone beyond a certain point. 
And the institution that had done this containment, stemmed 
the tide that might have swallowed India and its culture for 
good, was the Indian princes. It was historically incorrect to 
say the British had created the princes. They were there 
when the British arrived—and wasn’t he glad they were 
there! They were lecherous, unscrupulous and mean; they 
only thought of their own good. But look at the service they 
had rendered the rest of the country. The British defeated 
some of them and formed their Raj. Yet a large number of 
them they couldn’t touc^h. There was something at the core of 
Indian princedom which had baffled the British—baffled 
and destroyed them. And it was that every prince was 
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something more than a mere ruler in his state, more than a 
political head; he was the moral guardian of his people as 
well, a father figure. The British, when they anived in India, 
defeated the Moguls and the Marathas easily enough since 
they had become too effete and lost the personal equation 
with their peoples by then. But in the princely states, small 
though they were compared to the Mogul and Maratha 
kingdoms, the British came face to face with the true heart of 
India: a subtle co-existence of political and moral powers. 
And this stalled them and the fuller spread of British Raj in 
India was contained. They might have now corrupted the 
princes but they had got nowhere with the Indian princely 
system. In their respective states, the people still cared more 
for their ruler than for any visiting British dignitary, even if it 
be the Prince of Wales or the King himself. Because of this 
service the princes had done to India, every effort should be 
made to bring the princes into the vanguard of the political 
fight. Let us not foi^et 1857. A major role in that struggle was 
played by the Indian princes only. So the princes should be 
formally approached and their services harnessed for the 
overall good of the country. If necessary, Gandhi himself 
should approach them. 

Zahir began to clap when Vishal Chand finished. 

‘My God, what a speech! What a defence of a rotten 
system to which Raja Sahib you yourself belong.’ 

A frown passed over Kusum’s face. Was Zahir being rude? 

‘I agree. There are loopholes. But it is a line of thought.’ 

‘So what do you suggest, Raja Sahib?’ Zahir asked, the old 
revolutionary smouldering in him. ‘We should fold our hands 
before these princes?’ 

‘I’m only suggesting we shouldn’t belittle them. They can 
make their own contribution to the freedom movement.’ 

‘We should belittle them with songs and garlands,’ piped 
in Vikram. 

‘Vikram, you are not part of the round table,’ admonished 
Kusum. 

‘I am, mother. I represent the children of India.’ 

. 1 represent the girls of India,* said Abha, laughing, 
.^vering her mouth with her little hand since many of her 
^.milk teeth were gone and the new ones had not come out 
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yet 

‘And what have you to say, darling?’ Kusum asked Abha. 

‘I like the princes for their elegance. The school I go to has 
a number of princely children. And they are so elegant and 
correct—in their dress, in their behaviour. They never 
make fun of me—of my squint or my square looks.’ 

Shyama came over, leaned and kissed Abha. 

‘You don’t have square looks, beti. Wait until you grow 
up. One of these princes is going to snatch you away 
from me.’ 

‘Prince, ha!’ Abha laughed hysterically, covering her 
mouth. 

‘Why not, some prince decidedly—’said Vishal Chand, 
encouragingly. 

‘As you have snatched away Kusum?’ Shyama said, happy 
the talk was ceasing to be political—she hated politics. 

Raja Vishal Chand gave out a satisfied grunt but said 
nothing. 

‘So, Raja Sahib, what more have you to say?’ Zahir 
continued, half in banter, half in anger. 

Raja Vishal Chand was too tired and did not take the bait. 
He merely added: ‘Don’t forget, Zahir, you have taken 
shelter in a princely state because there is greater benevolence 
here than in the British India. You hope to be spared here.' 

‘I hope not to be discovered here. They are so inefficient.’ 

‘It is a matter of judgement.’ 

‘All right, the game is over,’ said Shyama, resolutely 
changing the subject. ‘Now, who wants coffee? Abha and 
Vikram, off you go to sleep.’ 

The high mark of their visit to Trivandrum was the festival 
of Mahalakshmi which is celebrated at the end of August. 
Lakshmi is the consort of Vishnu, whose image is installed at 
the Padmanabha Temple. Lord Vishnu is the primary 
incarnation of God in Hindu mythology, whose subsequent 
incarnations are Rama and Krishna. To celebrate 
Mahalakshmi, the devout keep a fast for sixteen days, and on 
the final day visit the nearest temple of Vishnu to offer 
prayers. 

It was on the festival day that Abha got lost and created 
the highest panic of their lives for the two families. Both 
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families went to the Padmanabha Temple and lined up. 
Zahir had no qualms about visiting a Hindu temple; as a 
Marxist, he had no religion of his own, he reiterated. 
Wrapped only in a lungi—as he and Vishal Chand were by 
custom—who was going to tell the difference between a 
Hindu and a Muslim anyway? At one time, even women 
were required to go inside only in a lungi; now they were 
allowed a blouse. ‘That must have been quite a sight,' said 
Zahir, squeezing Shyama’s arm. ‘Why did they discard such a 
noble custom?’ Shyama blushed hut with delight, Zahir’s 
words titilating and exciting her. ‘Must you have such 
thoughts inside a religious shrine?’ she protested, though. 
‘How else to suffer a religious shrine, darling?’ He squeezed 
her arm again. 

There must be thousands of devotees there lined six 
abreast, the line extending far back, well outside the outer 
boundary of the temple. Zahir had a strong body and his 
pectoral muscles stood out firm and commanding. Raja 
Vishal Chand too had strong arms and a strong chest, even 
though he was so lean. Kusum had never seen so many 
naked men and women together; the women’s loose blouses 
could hardly hide their bloom. Many men and women had 
chandan marks on their foreheads. Everyone held some 
offering in hand. And everyone was chanting a prayer or 
something. As the line moved closer to the inner part of the 
shrine, the prayer acquired a formal note. Priests inside the 
sanctuary were chanting in Sanskrit the various names of 
God. ‘Om, Brahma-eh-namo. Om, Vishnu-eh-namo. Om, 
Shiva-eh-namo.’ ‘Brahma is your name. Vishnu is your 
name. Shiva is your name.’ The dark South Indians looked 
so handsome, chanting those Sanskrit shalokas. Their men 
had such limpid eyes, their women such soothing voices. 
Even Abha was not alarmed to see so many dark people 
around her. She was even comforted, for someone always lent 
her a gentle hand, as the line inched ahead. ‘Move on, little 
daughter,’ they said in Malayalam, and Abha sensed only 
kindness. 

They took hours to get to the pagoda-shaped sanctum 
sanctorum. The line was held up b^use the Maharaja too 
was maldng his visit along with members of the royal family. 
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He came by a separate route, entered the shrine through a 
special entrance, and departed. The royal entourage came on 
elephants with golden haudas and golden trappings. Even 
those in the waiting line could hear the trumpeting of the 
elephants and the beating of the drums and the blowing of 
the conch shells. ‘Has the Maharaja too to undress and go 
inside only in a lungi?’ asked Zahir of Vishal Chand. 
‘Absolutely.’ ‘And his queens?’ asked Zahir, grinning 
broadly. 

They were hardly inside the sanctum for five minutes. It was 
a strange shrine for Kusum. The Vishnu installed there was 
in a reclining position, and there were three windows from 
which you could look at him, at his head, at his chest, or at 
his }eet, you couldn’t have a complete view of him from 
anywhere. When she expressed her disappointment, Raja 
Vishal Chand said, ‘But that’s the delicacy of the worship. 
How can you ever hope to have a full view of the Lord?’ ‘I 
like our Punjabi icons,’ she insisted. ‘You can sit next to 
them and confide to them for hours.^ ‘You can confide to this 
one as well. What do you want to say to him?’ said Vishal 
Chand, tenderly. ‘1 want to pray for a child by you,’ she said 
impulsively, her eyes brightening. ‘For that you don’t have to 
go to him; you have to pray to me only,’ whispered Vishal 
Chand, brushing her ear with his lips. A little behind them 
Vikram was saying to Abha, ‘You should come away to the 
ashram.’ ‘Will you take me with you?’ Abha enquired in a 
high-pitched voice. ‘Yes,’ ^aid Vikarm in a whisper, brushing 
her ear with his lips. 

There was quite a crush as they emerged from the temple. 
In the vast ground outside a fair was being held with 
roundabouts, magic shows, and Kathakali dances. The crowd 
was ordeiiy while entering the temple. The visit over, they 
became their habitual rowdy selves. It was in that crush that 
Ab|ia somehow got separated from them. They suddenly 
realized she was missing. 

‘Vikram you were holding her hand!’ Shyama screamed. 

*I was. 1 don’t know whan4-Jct go of it,’ Vikram cried back 
in tears. 

‘That’s highly inesponsibfe,’ shouted Shyama hysterically. 

‘Let’s stay calm, ’ Zahir said. ‘She will be somewhere herd 
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only.’ 

They thought maybe she was left behind inside the temple. 
The stream of people emerging from the gate was so dense, it 
was impossible to find your way back through it. Pushing 
them aside vigorously Zahir cleared a passage for himself and 
went back. Raja Vishal Chand looked into this store and that. 
‘Keep calm, Shyama, she would be along soon,’ said Kusiim, 
though her own face showed immense anxiety. 

She held Vikram by his shoulder and shook him hard. 

‘I never thought you would be so irresponsible.’ 

Vikram offered no defence. She was there only a minute 
ago, where had she vanished? 

‘Let’s get in touch with the police.’ Kusum said to Raja 
Vishal Chand, as they continued the search. Zahir had 
returned, not finding her anywhere inside the temple. 

‘Let’s wait,’ said Zahir. 

The overriding factor certainly was the recovery of Abha 
but even Shyama did not favour the police. One thing led to 
another and they didn’t know where this might end. Zahir 
was still a wanted man. 

‘What shall we do, then?’ Shyama asked, distraught. 

‘Let’s search the fair again,’ said Zahir. ‘Maybe she has 
wandered off to see the caparisoned elephants. I shall also go 
to the residential areas where the priests live.’ 

All searches proved futile and three hours after the 
incident, Abha was still missing. It was getting on to be 
evening, soon it would be dark; Shyama began to cry. ‘The 
girl can’t even defend herself,’ she cried, imagining the worst. 

‘We better inform the police,’ Zahir conceded. 

And then suddenly Vikram blurted out, like someone 
whose mouth had hitherto been gagged and who had only 
now been set free: ‘1 know where she is!’ 

‘What?’ they screamed together. 

‘Come, please. Quick,’ Vikram led them, afraid of losing 
track of his memory again. 

Yes, now Vikram remembered; it all came back to him. He 
was like a man coming out of anaesthesia. 

Yes, he had promised Abha to take her to Sabarmati with 
him. And then the wave of pilgrims had lifted them and 
carried them outside the shrine; in the crush he had lost sight 
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even of his parents. But he could see them from a distance; 
there they were, resisting the crush, slowly walking out. 
There were two paths outside the temple gate. One was a 
bifurcation which rejoined the main path after a while. 
Vikram found himself and Abha on that side path, parallel to 
the main path. Most stalls on this little path sold toys, cheap 
folk toys or clay images of gods and goddesses, especially of 
the reclining Padmanabha. These stalls were separated from 
each other by empty spaces and, through these spaces, 
Vikram kept track of where the others were on the main 
path. Where the paths met was only a little way ahead; if 
only he could keep his head clear till then. He was sure he 
would never be able to find them or reach home on his own 
if he lost sight of them. Malayali names were so unfamiliar; he 
couldn’t even recall the street where Zahir uncle lived. This 
little path was also lined by beggars, who further obstructed 
his view. ‘Hurry up, Abha, we must join the others,’ he said 
to her. ‘There they are,’ she said pointing them out. ‘Hurry up, 
nonetheless,’ Vikram said. 

Yes, it had all come back to him. He and Abha reached 
the junction of the two paths a little before their parents. 
There was the comforting thought the others knew where 
they were; whenever Vikram caught sight of his mother or 
Raja Vishal Chand, they gave him a smile. Their progress 
was very very slow, though; the rush on the main path was 
astounding. 

At the juncture where the children waited, there was a 
store selling folk toys. 

‘I say, Vikram, look, there’s a snake,’ shouted Abha in alarm. 

It was only a paper snake, which moved when the string on 
a little wheel attached to its belly was pulled up and down. 
The light blue paper had been suitably wrinkled along its 
length and the hood had been painted black; the small, olive 
green eyes on the hood too were painted. It didn’t flicker its 
tongue in and out, otherwise it looked like a real snake and 
Abha was frightened. ‘It’s only a toy,’ said Vikram. The 
vendor, having drawn the attention of the children, moved 
the snake briskly by drawing on the string. ‘Look,* said 
Vikram, rdeasing his hand and taking hold of the string from 
the vendor, ‘I will move it for you.’ He too pulled the string 
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up and then released it, when the snake wriggled itself to 
within inches of Abha’s feet. ‘Ohi,’ she stepped back. ‘Don’t 
be scared. You move it yourself.’ And he handed the string 
over to her. The vendor was saying in broken Hindi, ‘WiU 
cost you only one anna, baba.’ 

There was a sudden press and the children were pushed 
forward before Abha could take hold of the string. And then 
their parents had come along and they kept winding their 
way ahead prodding, pushing, elbowing. As soon as the 
crush eased a little, they stopped for a breather. When they 
discovered that Abha was missing. 

Abha was at that toy store. Vikram was sure. When they 
were pushed ahead by that last surge, she was caught in the 
whirlpool of people and had remained there only. It was 
Vikram who had gone ahead, defending himself, protecting 
himself. She must have cried out but he never heard her. 

The store was in a tattered tent which would be dismantled 
in the evening. An old woman sat outside, now and then 
shouting out incoherently: ‘Come, toys, take toys of all 
kinds.’ 

Zahir asked her about the child and she waved them 
inside. She kept shouting in Malayalam: ‘Toys, toys of all 
kinds.’ 

They heard Abha’s laughter in the rear part, as they 
marched through the store. Abha sat does to the man and 
was eating upma from a tin plate. All ground them wa& the 
world of toys: the stock which was not displayed up front. 
There were dozens of card drums, dancing dolls, acrobats, 
wrestlers, jokers, puppets, sparrows, frogs, horses, parrots, 
wind-wheels, whistles, bicycles, trains, engines, flutes, rattles 
and drums. They were all made of paper, reed, bamboo and 
sheet material. They sat lifeless but the inoment the man 
touched them, blew upon them with his breath, twifled them 
around or just held them before the moving wind, they began 
to dance, sing or chirp. At this instant, while Abha ate, the 
man was making an acrobat perform on a bar. The acrobat 
was hanging on a wire between two bamboo reeds, which the 
man held in the palm of his hand. The man pressed the. 
reeds together, squeezing them with his palm, and ^e 
acrobat went up into the air. As the man rdeased the reeds, 
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the acrobat came down and somersaulted over the wire again 
and again—Abha going into peals of laughter. The acrobat 
was dressed in trousers and wore a hat, too, with a broad 
brim; his trousers had even pockets—slight niches cut with 
the scissors. The two did not notice the arrival of the family 
indoors; Abha continued eating, while the man continued 
amusing her. The family stood transfixed. 

‘The sparrow,’ Abha commanded loudly. 

‘Sparrow, baba,’ the man said genially, accommodatingly. 
‘And all the other animals, too. They will all dance for you.’ 

He put the acrobat aside, and picked up a sparrow which 
had a propeller of sheet metal. The sparrow was at the 
farthest end of a string, to which a handle was attached. The 
man waved the sparrow overhead, holding the handle and 
twirling the piece of string. The sparrow piped through the 
air, chirping and whistling. The man pushed a frog forward 
and it began to croak. The man twirled a bee in the air and 
it began to hum. He touched a horse and it began to gallop. 
He put two wrestlers in the ring and they began to wrestle. 
None of the toys had mechanical parts, like keys to be wound 
or so forth. They worked on the centrifugal force which the 
man ingeniously harnessed to his advantage, transferring the 
linear into the circular motion or the other way round. The 
setting sun had lent a warm glow to the tent, which uniquely 
lit up every toy. And those who were not pressed into service, 
didn’t they look sad and woeful because they were not being 
allowed to please the visitor! Animated, all taut and on their 
toes, they anxiously watched their master for the signal. The 
girl had been here for some time, and surely they too must 
perform for her. And in the gambog, crome-yellow gold of 
the evening were present weight lifters, jugglers, ballerinas, 
marionettes, herds of elephants, tigers with their ring masters, 
performing monkeys, marksmen with rifles at the ready, 
bands with pipes and drums, dolls with bobbed hair and 
pretty legs, all somewhat uneasy, all somewhat impatient, all 
somewhat out of control, for while others had performed, they 
had yet to have their chance. 

‘Abha,’ ssud Shyama in a voice hoarse with exhaustion. 

Abha looked up, dropped her plate, and ran into her 
mother’s arms. 
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Zahir, a tough man, burst into tears of relief. 

‘Where have you been, darling?’ he said. 

'Bed, what a fright you have given us!’ said Shyama, 
clasping her to her bosom. 

‘I knew where she was. Only I forgot,’ said Vikram, loudly, 
patronizingly. 

‘A fine memory you have!’ KusuAl chided him. 

‘We should be thankful we have found her,’ said Raja 
Vishal Chand. 

The toy maker got up and stood before them with folded 
hands, l^had long graying hair, pushed back to his neck; he 
had a sti||i)le; he was in a dirty, coloured lungi and in a vest 
with holes. His young skin was wrinkled. His eyes had a fear 
in them of having lived in perpetual want. When he spoke, he 
showed long, yellowish teeth, widely spaced apart. 

‘I swear to you, sir,* he addressed Zahir. ‘I didn’t kidnap 
her. I found her wandering outside my shop. I have gone 
round the fair several times, with her on my shoulders, to 
restore her to you. I even went through the temple. I could 
find you nowhere.’ 

He spoke in broken Hindi, with alarm in his voice, 
expecting harassment, expecting punishment—even arrest. 

‘I have lost a whole day. My mother outside has hardly 
sold anything.’ 

‘Have no fears,’ Zahir assured him. ‘We are grateful to you 
for taking care of her.’ 

‘And what care!’ Abha spoke up. ‘He has fed me and given 
me tea twice. He has shown me all his toys—has made 
them perform for me.’ 

‘Where do you live, swami?’ Shyama asked, working out in 
her mind how they should repay him. 

‘At Kovalam, amma,’ he faced her with folded hands, 
pleading. ‘Four children. Wife dead recently. Children too 
small. No money in toys. People want fancy toys—from 
England and abroad. Starving, amma.’ 

‘Didn’t you tell him anything about yourselP’ Shyama 
asked Abha, irritated with her. ‘You are a nine-year>old girl.’ 

‘1 said my father was a Mustafa. 1 can’t remember the 
name of the area where we live—it’s so long-winded.’ 

‘Your lather’s store is in Chalai Bazaar. Didn’t you 
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remember that?’ 

‘No,’ the giri said, lowering her eyes. 

‘And your school? Didn’t you remember the name of your 
school?’ 

‘St Joseph School. Near the big church. I told him that.’ 

‘What would you have done if we had not turned up?’ she 
asked the toy maker, quite hostile and hardened. Night was 
approaching. He could have done anything—taken her 
away with him to his village, or worse—worse. She shivered 
with fear that crept upon her. 

‘I was going to take her to St Jospeh. I know where the 
cathedral is.’ 

‘Why not to the police?’ 

‘I was afraid, amma. They would have beaten me up.’ 

‘Is this the time for an inquisition?’ said Kusum, offended 
with Shyama yet understanding her anger. 

‘He was very kind to me,’ insisted Abha. ‘He offered me 
rest, offered me security.’ All at once, her fear of the black 
people had vanished. 

‘She is a good child,’ said the mother of the toy maker, 
joining the group and speaking perfect Hindi. ‘Gave us no 
trouble. Didn’t cry at all!’ 

‘That’s a strong girl,’ Shyama patted Abha. At heart she 
wondered why she had not cried. 

‘Let’s give the man some reward and go,’ said Kusum, 
finding the event too oppressive, now that the tragedy was 
averted. 

Zahir offered him a hundred-rupee note but the man 
would’t touch it. What he had done was only his duty. 
Padmanabha was watching over him; he would never have 
been able to go to the temple and ask for a boon again if any 
harm had come to the girl. No, he wouldn’t take any money 
—he couldnX It was a moral obligation on his part. No, not a 
paisa. His mother repeated his words. 

‘Would you like to work in Trivandrum?’ Zahir asked. ‘1 
could find you a place in Chalai Bazaar.’ 

‘We have lived for centuries in Kovalam, sir. Can’t leave it 
and come so fiu* away—’which was a mere ten miles—‘All 
other members of my famUy fishermen. Me only toy maker.’ 

As a compromise Zahir filled a basket with every kind of 
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toy the man had and said he was buying them—for Abha. 
While Abha clapped in delight, Zahir put the hundred-rupee 
note in the man’s hand. 

*lt is payment for the toys,’ he assured him. 

Zahir also wrote down his address and asked- him to visit 
them when he was next in Trivandrum. 

They waded through a small throng outside, which had 
collected as the news spread. They were jabbering away: ‘A 
girl lost. Parents found. Girl restored. We honest people— 
we Malayalis. We no thieves. We God fearing.’ This much was 
in Hinc||. What they said about themselves in Malayalam, the 
women with studded nose rings gesticulating along with the 
men, was more vociferous. 

The Mustafa household was dark and quiet. There was 
only one light on, in the kitchen, where sat Shyama and 
Kusum, drinking coffee. The maid had gone home; the men 
had retired; the children were long in bed. Kusum and 
Vishal Chand were returning to Sabarmati tomorrow; this 
was their last night in Trivandrum. What could the two 
women say to each other? Both felt constrained and sad. 
While both were happy currently, both felt there was a larger 
life which surrounded and circumscribed them. No, it had 
nothing to do with politics. No, it had nothing to do with 
religion. If the institutions of man could bring him peace, 
man would have been at peace since long. A larger circle, a 
larger area of existence, was ever there which never quite 
allowed you to penetrate its surface, what to speak of 
reaching the centre of the circle. Where would the two of 
them be a year from today, in what situation, what 
predilection, could they say that with some measure of 
certainty? Why, a year was far too long, could they say with 
some measure of certainty where they would be only a few 
hours from now? ‘Shyama, you will remain cheerful, won’t 
you?’ said Kusum in a heavy voice. Shyama watched her 
sister>in-law, her eyes watery. Slowly she nodded her head, 
forcing a smile through her compressed lips. ‘We are up 
against so much, especially we women,’ said Shyama, when 
she found her voice. Shyama had hit the nail on the head, 
thought Kusum. Life was a penalty, a test, for men and 
women both, but for women the restrictions were more 
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numerous, the scoring more onerous. Biology itself had 
condemned them to a harder passage. These ovaries which 
sprouted open periodically like pomegranates, sending out 
seed after seed. This womb which puffed up like a sponge 
each month and shed blood for days. Childbearing was 
confining enough. What happened thereafter, child rearing, 
was crushing. The rest of the female species extricated 
themselves of their young ones soon enough; nature had 
blessed them with a flimsier mental reel. But women, their 
minds and their memories persisted even when the women 
themselves were burned down to ashes. Indeed men had no 
minds whatever, they had only diversions. It was women who 
thought out, who sought out—who czired. And paid the 
price by having to carry a bagful of guilts on their backs, by 
being weighed down by those guilts. And as they stumbled 
along, fighting nature, fighting man, fighting offsprings, the 
complex circle of time on whose surface they walked 
precariously, held by their own determination, their will, this 
circle allowed them hardly a chink, hardly a glimpse into its 
mysteries. 'I have found no love,’ sobbed Shyama. *lt’s 
coming now,’ cautioned Kusum, though quite unsure of 
herself. What was coming? Was it love or just desire—in her 
own case even? ‘Zahir is fond of me, but so was Rakesh,’ said 
Shyama. Yes, so was Sunil, millions of voices echoed through 
Kusum. ‘We have our children, we have our parents,’ said 
Kusum, keeping that low, confiding mode. Shyama nodded 
without much conviction. ‘We have each other,’ added 
Kusum. ‘Yes, bhabhi,’ replied Shyama, passionately, 
earnestly, ‘that’s all we have—each other.’ She went and 
stood behind Kusum’s chair putting her arms around her 
neck. ‘You will always stand by me, bhabhi, won’t you?* she 
pleaded, placing her cheek on Kusum’s head. Kusum raised 
her arm and touched her cheek. ‘What a thing to say!’ 

‘Draw your chair near me.’ 

As Shyama pulled her chair closer, Kusum asked: ‘What 
are these shadows around your eyes. Don’t you sleep well?’ 

Shyama nodded, unable to open her mouth because of her 
feelings. Kusum lifted up her chin with her hand. ‘Do you 
take any exerdse?’ Shyama shook her head. 

In Ajitha, working in the fields, or milking the cows, was 
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exccrcise enough for the womenfolk—especially milking the 
cows. You had to hold the teats two at a time, between your 
thumb, its distal phalange turned inwards, and the rest of the 
lingers of your hand pressed on that inward-turned thumb. It 
seemed simple, watching someone do it, but that part alone, 
the turning of the thumb and the holding of the teat between 
the thumb and the rest of the hand, took weeks to learn. Ah, 
yes, and then you were supposed to press the teat a little and 
simultaneously pull it downwards—towards the pail you 
carried in your lap and which was placed below the udder of 
the cow. All the muscles of your hand, arm and shoulders 
came into play in that movement--your arms ached after 
the milking. And the drainage from the two teats had to be 
perfectly coordinated. As one hand drained one of the teats 
and let it go back into the udder, the other hand drained the 
other teat. The motion was simultaneous and rhythmic, as 
though one were playing on a tabla. The pail into which fell 
the milk was held between the thighs—by the pressure of the 
thighs. And soon as the two teats were drained of all the 
milk, you gave them one final tug and took hold of the two 
remaining teats. They say a horse knows his rider by 
instinct. So does a cow her milker. From the comer of her 
big, black eyes, she would watch the person who came and 
sat under her udder. And one tug at her teats and she would 
know whether it was a novice she was dealing with. The 
novices had a tough time doing it—the cow kicked and 
shuffled throughout the milking. But under the hands of an 
expert she almost went to sleep, chewing her cud. And 
the milking in the haveli was mostly done by the women. 
Even one cow is enough to tire a milker; the women in the 
haveli had to milk four to five cows at a time—/reur^a day. 

‘I exercise only in bed,’ Shyama said, laughing lighdy. 

Kusum too laughed. That’s some exercise!’ she said. 

*1 have put on weight, though,’ said Shyama, recovering, 
feeling calm. ‘Look at my arms, bhabhL’ She spread her 
smooth, haiivfree arms before Kusum. 

‘At twenty-seven you don’t have to worry about weight. 
Look at my arms!’ 

And it was Kusam who now spread her smooth arms before 
her. They were only a tiny bit heavier than Sj^yama’s, but 
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Kusum was ilrmer in the chest and slimmer in the waist. She 
was also taUer than Shyama; she carried her weight with 
greater ease. No, neither of the two had weight on her. I'heir 
flesh was firm and silken, their joints even and soft, their 
limbs sleek and shapely, their eyes sharp and limpid, their 
hair black and glossy. The two women were at the peak of 
their youth, when passion has not only been slaked, when 
passion has been added on to passion. Furthermore, both 
women had that rare quality of the flesh which sight alone 
can’t reveal. The sight will only tell of what the eye can see. 
What of the temperature of the flesh, the nature of its tides, 
its waxing and waning, its flow, its fall, its rise? To fathom a 
woman’s beauty, the eye is only a partial scanner; the gold is 
hit only with the touch. At least a casual brush against her 
skin is a prerequisite for anyone who would know the true 
dimension of a woman’s beauty. While some are cold to the 
touch, other simmer perpetually, ever warm, ever aglow. 
Kusum and Shyama were both such hot-blooded females. 
Their touch could scald a man, if he wasn’t careful. Kusum 
knew she had been spoken of as cold-blooded since she had 
not been demonstrative enough after Sunil’s death, yet that 
was a limited, terminal response. She had been violated by 
that man and his motionless body under the shroud left her 
only cold. That was no reflection of her innate ardour and 
fervour. Sunil himself had very often remarked, as when 
touching her hand, or fastening the hook of her blouse for her 
on her back, or when at night he ran his hand over her 
stomach before he loosened the string of her shalwar—he 
had said: ‘Kusum jaan, do you have a fever on, you arc so hot!’ 
She died in Jealousy when she considered howRehana must 
perhaps have been hotter in her flesh, more frenzied. Why 
else would Sunil have discarded Kusum for her? That was 
way back in the past, though. Why let it hamper and 
spoil her present? In all probability, Rehana was only colder. 
Why else was Sunil ever so distraught? Did she bring him 
any peace, any enlargment of the self? Now, there she was 
going after her past again—rationalizing it. Its hoary details 
only came iii the way of immediate living, haunting and 
cru^ing you. There—thool—-she made a grimace and 
spat that past out. Kusum watched Shyama’s huge eyes, with 
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those light shadows around them which made them look like 
river pools, the water resting clearly and quietly in secret 
comers, and inviting you to walk in and partake of its cool, 
and she watched her delicate mouth, with those brimming 
lips, their lines turned outwards in a seductive pout, and felt 
surpassingly sad at what must be haunting and crushing her. 
*We will ^ways have each other,’ she reassured her. 'Come to 
Lambini, whenever you feel too lonely.’ Shyama supressed a 
sob and smiled. The two sat on in silence, listening and 
feeling the soft breathing of each other. 

‘So you will send for me as soon as you can, won’t you?’ 
Abha was saying from her bed. 

She and Vikram shared a bedroom and they were talking 
in the dark. 

‘It might take some years,’ answered Vikram. 

‘Why?’ 

‘I must grow up a little. I must become a little bigger.’ 

Abha tried to see its implication. 

‘Who will take care of you at Sabarmati, once mamiji is 
gone to Lambini—or whatever that name is?’ 

‘Why, Bapu will. It’s not my mother who has brought me 
up. It’s Bapu.’ 

Abha remained unconvinced. 

‘You know, you talk too much.’ 

‘How is that?’ Vikram lifted himself on his eblows in his 
bed. ‘I don’t talk any more than you do.’ 

‘No, you talk more.’ She was still weighing up his 
argument. 

‘All right, then 1 say good night. I will now talk to you only 
when I see you again in life.’ 

‘Which will only be tomorrow morning!’ Abha uttered a 
twitter of satisfaction, for having answered him well. 

‘1 won’t talk to you tomorrow morning. Good night.’ 

‘Are you angry with me, Vikram?’ Abha spoke, after 
several minutes. 

‘Yes. You try to beUtde me,’ Vikram replied at once, as 
though only waiting for the opportunity. 

‘God, what you say, Vikram! How can I belittle you? You 
are my elder brother. 1 only respect you.’ 
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‘Watch your tongue, then.’ Vikram’s ego was appeased. 

‘I will. I promise. My tongue has ever led me into trouble. 
1 either say too much. Or I say nothing!’ 

*1 say, Abha,’ began Vikram, going oft on another line of 
thought. 

‘What, elder brother?’ said Abha solemnly. 

Vikram stopped short. 

‘Are you making fun of me?’ 

‘There you go again.’ 

‘Call me Vikram, then. Not elder brother. You don’t have 
to be pompous.’ 

‘Sorry. What did you want to ask, Vikram?’ Vikram’s ego 
was again appeased, though he took some time to compose 
himself. 

‘I say, weren’t you scared the day you were lost?’ 

The question was so unexpected for Abha. No one had 
touched on the subject for days. She readjusted her mind and 
considered. 

‘No, I was not scared at all,’ she said forcefully, 
categorically. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘I am never scared.’ She was even more forceful. 

‘You mean, neveri'' 

'‘J^ever.^ 

‘Not of the dark?’ 

‘Never.’ 

‘Of ill luck?’ 

‘Never. I only wonder.’ 

‘What about?’ 

‘About the way things are. Why they are the way they arc! 
Like my squint. Why should the squint be there when it 
shouldn’t be?’ 

‘Doesn’t this depress you? Such thoughts, I mean?’ 

‘No. I feel sad but not depressed. 1 feel lonely. But not 
lost.’ 

‘The day you were lost. Didn’t you feel scared?’ 

‘1 knew if I stayed where I was you would come and find 
me. And then the man also said he would take me to St 
Joseph.’ 

‘But you did wonder about being lost, didn’t you? You did 
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feel sad, didn’t you?’ 

*Yes! I’m always sad and I always keep wondering.’ 

Silence. 

‘You know, you are a queer girl.* 

‘Why?’ 

‘All these distinctions you are making. Being scared and 
just wondering. Being depressed and being sad. Being lost 
and being lonely.... You ofir queer, if you ask me!’ 

Abha slipped down and ran to Vikram’s bed. 

‘Between you and me, Vikram,* she said, sitting on the 
edge of his b^. ‘I am quMr. All these distincitions, 1 just made 
them up. I’m terribly scar^. I’m depressed too. And that day, 
I almost died of fright. I was so immobilized by fear, I 
couldn’t move. The man was exceedingly kind, though. That 
helped.’ 

Vikram patted her on her cheek. 

‘You have to meet Bapu to come out of your shell.’ 

She went back to her bed. 

‘I cry a good deal, too—when I am by myself. I could cry 
now.’ She seemed to sob. 

‘Oh, please don’t. I never have such misgivings. That’s 
what living in the ashram does. You must come to 
Sabarmati.’ 

There was a faint knock at the door. 

‘Did I hear voices inside?’ Shyama was outside. ‘1 say 
children, are you still awake?’ 

There was no answer. 



Chapter 4 


There are two ways of reaching Lambini. The one is via 
Pathankot, a railhead in the north east of the Punjab, further 
east from Amritsar, and near the foothills of the lower 
Himalayas. Ten miles distant from Pathankot flows the Ravi. 
You cross the Ravi on a ferry and you are in Lambini. Tlie 
town that is situated on the other side of the Ravi is called 
Mirama. Set in a vast, lush green valley, it is from here the 
climb to the city of Lambini begins. 

The other route is via Jammu, through the state of Jammu 
& Kashmir. You go by rail to Jammu, another railhead near 
the Himalayas, going north from Amritsar, going north of 
Lahore, changing at Wazirabad, and going past Sialkot into 
the princely state. From Jammu, there is a motorable road 
taking you towards south east, almost going back the distance 
you have already covered by train, and bringing you to 
Kathua, which is more or less the spot on the other side of 
the Ravi from Pathankot reached by ferry. The lower parts of 
the state of Lambini are separated from Jammu & Kashmir 
by a small but rapidly flowing river, the Nabhi. An ancient 
stone bridge spans the gurgling Nabhi and connects Kathua 
and Mirama, the main town of the state in the lower regions. 

The state of Lambini lies between 32®8' and 33®15'n. lat., 
and between 76*’2' and ITl' e. long., and has an estimated 
area of 1200 square miles. It is bounded on the west and 
north by the territories of Kashmir, on the east by the state of 
Chamba, and on the south by the British Punjab. It is shut 
in on almost every side except the south by lofty hills. The 
river Chenab forms the upper extremities of the atate, the 
Ravi the lower ones. The state is mountainous in the north, 
with snowy glaciers running longitudinally, tapers down to a 
high plateau in the middle, and has fertile valleys in the south. 
The principal river is the Nabhi, which flows from north west 
to south east and joins the Ravi near Mirama. The 
mountain ranges abound with game, comprising the black 
and the brown bear, tigers, barking deer, and snow leopards. 
Birds such as the snow partridge and pheasant are common. 
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Trout is found in several areas in the Nabhi; there are also 
varieties of local fish in the river. 

Successive rulers of Lambini resisted the attempts of the 
British to build a bridge across the Ravi near Pathankot. 
Even Raja Hukam Chand, the father of Vishal Chand and 
the most anglicized of all the rulers, did not yield on this 
point. The Jammu railhead was too for away and could only be 
reached through a circuitous journey. Lambini, thus, 
was not easily accessible^ either through the British Punjab or 
through the state of Jammu & Kashmir, and its rulers 
enjoyed this isolation and privacy. Rani Chand Bibi, who 
ruled as regent after the death of Hukam Chand and while 
Vishal Chand was still a minor, added to this isolation by 
banning hunting and fishing in the state. The occasional 
white tourists who visited the state earlier had stopped 
coming after this restriction. For Kunwar Mahinder Kumar, 
a distant relation of the royal family who made a living as a 
photographer in Lambini, this was no restriction at all. Even 
now he could make a picture of you, with a gun in hand and 
with your foot on the dead tiger lying at your feet, or with a 
fishing rod in your hand and an oversized trout dangling 
from its hook. He had life-like sketches of tigers and trouts 
with him, with suitable holes in the canvas for your head to 
go through or your arms. Indeed he advocated the 
redundancy of real life shooting and hunting when replicas of 
each animal, bird or fish, could be made available by him for 
the asking. What you needed to send back home was only 
the photograph. The relatives there were uninterested in the 
details of the hunt; they only wanted a visible proof of your 
valour. But his canvassing did not go far and white tourists 
did not come to Lambini in as great a number now. Which 
neither the ruler nor the populace resented. 

Kusum was in a way relieved Vikram had stayed on in 
Sabarmati. After the exhibition of his temper in Trivandrum, 
she was convinced he would have only ruined her joy. On 
their return, they spent in Sabarmati just ^ week; just about 
enough time for Kusum to hand Vikram over to Gandhi and 
to exchange with him pleasantries which a seven-year-long 
association warranted—an association which she was 
^bearding, Vishal and Kusum extracted a promise from 
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Gandhi, though. While on his way to Lahore in December 
for the Congress conference there, he would make a detour 
and spend a day with them at Lambini. He would take the 
ferry near Pathankot, skirt Mirama by following Darya Road 
on the embankment and head straight for Lambini, spend 
the night there, return to Pathankot across the Ravi the next 
day, and resume his journey to Lahore. 'Beware, Til only spread 
sedition in your state,’ he warned Vishal Chand. 'We will 
keep ourselves in readiness,’ answered Vishal Chand. 

The first mountain air can never be adequately described 
to a non^mountain man. It is fresh, and cool, and vigorous, 
and refreshing, and soothing. Ah, but that’s not enough—not 
enough at all. There is something more to it. It floats in as a 
harbinger, as an emissary of many more pleasures to come, of 
delights rare and refined. It is only a curtain raiser, this pure 
air. Yet you wouldn’t mind dallying a little and playing with 
the curtain raiser, would you? Raja Vishal Chand stopped the 
car and he and Kusum stepped out. There was a gushing 
silence on the hill, the pines shook as though in a trance, the 
high breeze rustled and subsided, the mountain slopes 
seemed to dip their slopes a little as though in a salute, while 
the silk-thin, silk-smooth cool air danced invisibly all around 
you. 

For Kusum, the cool air was not only sensitizing, it was also 
therapeutic. Vishal Chand had decided that they go to 
Lambini via Jammu and not via Pathankot. Though the state 
maintained a motor launch to ferry members of the royal 
family across, the Ravi could be very treacherous if it lost its 
cool. How the rivers lost their cool, became moody and 
temperamental like the humans, instead of being 
dispassionate and methodical, as objects of nature should be, 
Vishal Chand had not quite worked out. The ferry did not 
take more than ten minutes to go across. If the river was in 
spate, as in September it is likely to be after the monsoon, it 
might take fifteen. But a sudden wave across the deceptively 
calm surface couldn’t be ruled out—even during that short 
duration. And the wave not only rocked you and made you 
feel sick, it could well throw you overboard. Not wanting to 
expose Kusum to any discoinfort, he had booked a passage 
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by train up to Jammu, where his private car would meet and 
pick them up. 

Kusum acquiesced, as she did in most of Vishal Chand*s 
decisions. She had fought a long battle with Sunil in their 
short life together: a battle which was forced upon her, which 
she had no wish to aggravate. As a Hindu female, the virtues 
of acquiescence had been dinned into her ears from her early 
childhood. She knew all about Sita; she knew all about 
Savitri. That the exhortations were meant for the woman 
alone and not for the man never bothered her too much. It 
had been so for centuries and India was not waiting for a 
Kusum to come and upset its cultural apple cart, to alter and 
improve its design. Yet the volatile Punjabi blood in her 
resisted each time Sunil expected her to yield as a matter of 
right. When the Indian woman yielded to her man in almost 
everything and gave him the right of way, it was not the 
maleness in the male she was yielding to. The men would 
have it so, yet they were stupid if they did not see beyond the 
obvious. The woman only yielded to the dictates of her 
dharma: the virtues and obligations which the Indian sun 
had fermented on the Indian earth after milleniums of 


scorching and burning it. Maybe in other lands the women 
did not yield to their men; they held them by the nose and 
led them as one leads a camel. It was widely said in AJitha 
that all British women led their men by the nose; the villagers 
had seen their men standing up when they came into a room, 
fetching chairs for them, lighting their cigarettes for them, 
bringing their food for them on plates, while they just sat and 
twiddled their toes. They were welcome to that stand; the 


Indian women did not subscribe to it one bit. ‘They are just 
hijrahs, eunuchs, their men,’ the village women joked 
amongst themselves about the British men. ‘Where do their 
women go for the real thing, then?’ they exclaimed. ‘They go 
to each other,’ they said, breaking into peals of laughter, 
knowing well the little mischief maker the women too carried 
on their bodies, which in the Punjabi vocabulary was referred 
to as the pea. ‘The joy is in the head of the little thing, in the 
tip of the^a,’ they whispered to each other, conspiratorially. 
‘You are telling i^el’ some shot back, giggling. Yes, Kusum 
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as a matter of right, even when he had wronged her. 

With Vishal, she did not mind yielding to the maleness of 
the man either. Let the Indian sun continue to scorch the 
Indian earth and ferment its series of endless virtues. For her, 
at the moment, one virtue outshone all the others put 
together: to bring fulfilment to the man who meant so much 
to her. To bring him joy, she would have gone to any limit, 
stooped to anything. In his case, she might even reconcile 
herself to a rival, if he did decide to have one (she shuddered 
at the possibility though). In his case, she might even 
reconcile herself to perversion—perversion committed on her 
body. She didn’t know where she had picked it up, yet she 
had heard the men often enjoyed having their women the 
wrong way. She died of shame and turned crimson when she 
reflected upon it, reflected the brutality of it, the pain and the 
hurt (‘it does hurt initially, but you come to bve it’—Kusum’s 
confidante). Softly she rubbed her rounded buttocks with her 
hand when she took her bath and whispered to herself, ‘How 
beasdy!’ Yet if Vishal were to ask her for that beastliness, she 
would acquiesce to it without a thought—instantly. If she 
could go to these extents for his sake, the taboos she could 
break, the new obligations she could take on, what were 
routes, trains and ferries compared to them! 

Yet passing Amritsar and Wazirabad without meeting 
people who had meant so much to her was an eiTort which 
took some living down. The choice was made by her in self 
interest. She wanted nothing at this juncture to prick or 
shatter the peace that had come to exist for her. She had 
written to Thakur Shanti Nath about her remarriage; she had 
written to her father, Lala Dharam Das. True, she had done 
this after the event—the event was upon her with such speed, 
such unexpected rush, she herself had become aware of it 
only after it had happened—yct she had written. She had 
received cryptic replies from them both; they wanted her to 
be happy and would pray for her. The notes were so short as 
to be almost hostile; there was no news in them of any other 
member of the family, no gossip, no jokes. Thakur Shanti 
Nath at least never let slip an opportunity to crack a joke, if 
only to show how superior an intelligence he possessed. The 
jokes he cracked about Gandhi—whom the whole nation revered! 
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Or the jokes he cracked about the British—whom Thakur 
Shanti Nath himself revered! Yet this once, he cracked no joke. 
He could have had the pick of the field, a field which was so 
wide. Matrimony, widow remarriage, princes, princesses, 
rajas, ranis, maharajas, maharanis—Thakur Shanti Nath'had 
only to give the nib of his pen a slight pressure, give the 
Hindi lettering a slight curvature, to bring out the pun! Yet 
he let the opportunity pass, as did Lala Dharam Das. It was 
obvious they did not like her remarriage. Why drag them into 
it when the train happened to be passing through towns 
where they resided? 

In bypassing Amritsar and Wazirabad, it was not these two 
individuals alone Kusum was giving the slip, it was her whole 
childhood, her whole raw youth. For over seven years she 
had not had a whiff of the Punjab. Around her at Sabarmati 
lay the land of Gandhi, or the land of Krishna. She didn’t 
know which was the genuine myth, which an interpolation. 
Was Lord Krishna bom in Dwarika, in Gujarat, or was he 
bom in Mathura, in the present-day UP? For the presence 
of Gandhi alone, Gujarat would be a hallowed land for all 
'times to come. No, the Punjab could not compete with it for 
spiritual eminence, for divine eminence. That wasn’t true, 
though. The Punjab had produced its own spiritual divines. 
Take the Sikh gurus. There were ten of them, each as 
illustrious as the others. No, she was perhaps not going about 
it the right way. What was all this weighing and balancing of 
merits? She was not in her classroom; she was not awarding 
marks to her pupils for their performance. How could you 
measure cultures or emotions on a sliding scale? Suffice that 
for years the Punjab in her had been thwarted, while she 
made do with whatever was on hand. And now that she was 
returning to the Punjab, to silently pass through the towns 
which had shaped her imagination, wasn’t that as sacrilegious 
as desecrating a place of worship? 

As the Frontier Mail neared Amritsar, Kusum lowered her 
head and refused to look up. She kept the blinds of their 
coupe drawn, while the train was halted at the station. Yet 
she couldn’t drown out the cries that filtered through to her. 
’Hindu water,’ ’Muslim water,’ shouted the vendors. The 
water was drawn from the same source—the same tap, the 
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same well—but didn’t it acquire a shape and a form with 
those lusty cries? ‘Coolie, ohai coolie,’ shouted a passenger 
in a husky voice. ‘Hai, kuri hi ke ag da gola?—Is it a girl or 
a flreball?’ shouted a few youngsters at some young woman 
whom Kusum couldn’t sec but could quite imagine. 'Oh, 
hurry up my child, if we miss this train, what will you 
ride—your daddy’s prick?’ admonished an angry father some 
errant offspring. Vishal Chand suggested she could at least get 
down and walk the platform, and Kusum pleaded: 'Oh, please 
don’t.’ The scene was repeated at Wazirabad. The blinds 
were pulled down, Kusum kept her head lowered, familiar 
smells and sounds greeted her from the outside, but she 
resolutely shut the scene out. Raja Vishal Chand’s men, who 
were travelling by the train, brought food and drinks to the 
compartment and knocked at the door. 'Please ask them to 
go away. I’m not hungry or thirsty. Are you?’ ‘They can 
come back at the next station,’ Vishal Chand agreed. 

The cool mountain air soothed Kusum's hurts. She was 
not sure what her position at Lambini would be, in spite of 
Vishal’s assurances. There were gradations in all Indian 
households; levels at which you functioned in relation to the 
others, no matter what. Where exactly would she be 
positioned in Lambini? Even a positioning at the top meant 
nothing, that did not minimize your obligations, it might even 
increase them. She had yet to And all that out. 

Raja Vishal Chand pointed towards the distant buildings, 
shining on the ridge in the golden light of the afternoon sun. 

'See that lai^e building at the top? That’s the palace. Tour 
palace.’ 

Kusum saw perpendicular walls rising into the sky, a broad 
shimmer of red marble, a cluster of olive-green oaks and 
pines. The sun reflected back from the glass in the building 
with the blinding sharpness of a star; it flickered and came 
darting to where Kusum sat. 

The outskirts of Lambini began soon thereafter. They 
crossed the road barrier which served as an octroi post and 
where also the names of all tourists visiting Lambini were 
recorded. They passed the Residency, where stayed the 
British Resid^t, who nonnally resided in Lahore; other 
British oflidals visiting the state too stayed there only. They. 
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passed the Public Works Department, which took care of 
construction work such as roads, bridges, sewerage lines, in 
the state. They passed the PWD inspection bungalow. They 
passed the power station where the thermal electricity used in 
bambini and the neighbourhood was generated. 

The road took several bends and each section was suitably 
named: Residency Road, Electricity Road, Hospital 
Road. Oflices or buildings on them were positioned 
in a specific order. The Residency was the first, as it was the 
farthest removed from the town. Many of the British died soon 
after their arrival in the hostile Indian sun, but many survived 
and made their fortunes here. History had forced this 
wretched country upon them; left to them, they would have 
much rather ruled France or Portugal than India. Yet here 
they were and if they had to rule, they must keep themselves 
fit and healthy for that task. And the safest way they had 
found of keeping themselves in shape was to put as much 
physical distance between themselves and the Indians as 
possible. Their cantonments and civil station were invariably 
built across a stream or a natural barrier that protected them 
from the Indian hordes. If not, diey put a playground or a 
parade ground or^ a garden between themselves and the 
Indians. The Company’s gardens were not renamed after the 
Crown took over India in 1857; they were still called 
Company Gardens. Indians occasionally went in for walks 
there, but were soon driven away. Now, some Indians, such 
as the Nehrus in Allahabad, could buy houses in the civil 
stations, but it was a heresy the British took some time to 
accept. Indians were excluded from all British clubs as a rule; 
even the waiters in those clubs were British. Up in the* hills, 
where the landscape was terraced, it was not possible to have 
such barriers of safety. So the British in these hill states 
positioned themselves one bend of the road lower than the 
rest of the people, before the local residences began. Whenever 
you went up a hill station, the British residences were thus 
the first to appear. 

Around the next bend they passed the hospital. Next to the 
hospital was a small lake, the hillside flattening out here. Just 
!)' alter the lake, was a small animal hospital, and attached to it, 
touching its 'compound, was an institution so unique to 
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Lambini—a bird hospital. The citizens had put up welcome 
arches along the route: they knew their Raja was returning 
with a Rani. The arches were of simple bamboo, decorated 
with marigold and petunia, but they served. And next to each 
welcome arch sat the local musicians, playing the shehnai 
and beating the drum. The same nagara heralds the 
warrior to his field, the same proclaims the doom of 
the offenders in town, the same thumps in the new 
bride. But the most spirited welcome Vishal and Kusum got 
was from thousands of pigeons in the bird hospital. They 
were there with broken wings or injured feel—as were dozens 
of partridges, parakeets, ducks from the lake nearby and 
other birds. The wings and the feet had been mended, and in 
time, with their instinctive compulsions, they would have 
flown away to the wild from which they had come. These 
pigeons now formed a massive umbrella in the sky. Most of 
them were gray, spotted pigeons, though many in the flock 
were white. They formed an umbrella that twirled and 
twirled at a massive speed, fluttering, dipping, rising, 
emitting gurgling sounds of mirth. And soon as the royal car 
had passed them, they descended back to the bird hospital 
and began to feed on the grain that had been spread for 
them on the cemented quadrangle. 

Next to the bird hospital was a small field called the 
Municipal Park—Kusum was surprised to find so much flat 
ground on top of a mountain—at one end of which stood the 
kutcheri, the court, the municipal offices, and the bus stop 
where the buses from Mirama terminated. A little further, 
the road bifurcated: one segment went into the main bazaar, 
the other took a turn and climbed higher. Signboards in 
Hindi announced their names. The town road was called 
Shalimar Marg, the other one Bhawani Marg. At the point of 
bifurcation, there stood the police station. A small throng 
from the city had collected here, and the police band began 
to play soon as it sighted the car. Men and women with 
sharp features and ruddy cheeks showered rose petals at the 
car; the children, with ruddier cheeks, waved. Bhawani Marg 
was lined by tall oaks, which going by their symmetry and 
sfze seemed to have been, specially planted there. The rest of 
the hillside was covered by the long-leafed pines, with needle 
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foliage of a bright green colour. There were not many houses 
on this road, and at the top of the mountain, again on a vast 
level stretch of land, stood the palace. 

Nothing in their reception had been ostentatious so far. 
The same dignity and sobriety was maintained at the palace, 
where they were received by a half dozen ofHcials and about 
a dozen ladies. At the main entry to the palace the women 
offered aarti before Kusum, a welcome with lighted brass 
lamps, and took her inside. Raja Vishal Chand went straight 
to the wing of the palace where his office was. 

‘Dewan Sahib, I saw the Union Jack flying at the 
Residency. Why is the Resident here?’ he addressed his chief 
minister and advisor. 

The Dewan, Pandit Kunj Bihari, a Brahmin by caste, was 
dressed in an achkan and churidars. He was also wearing a 
round, black cap, the hallmark of Hinduism, on his head. He 
was a rotund man, with a ponderous face. He took off his cap 
and scratched his head. 

‘There is bad news and there is good news. Which would 
you hear first. Raja Sahib?’ 

British titles like ‘Highness’ or even ‘Exalted Highness’— 
‘Your Highness’ in conversation—were obnoxious to Vishal 
Chand and he was commonly called Raja Sahib by 
everyone in Lambini. 

He was feeling a little tense at the thought of that flag at 
the Residency. 

‘All right. Tlie bad one first.’ 

‘Mr Percy Wand is here to find out why we have not 
constructed our bungalow in the new capital—in New Delhi. 
He wants an audience with you. He has been here for three 
days—awaiting your arrival.’ 

Raja Vishal Chand grunted in anger. The British had long 
wanted to shift their capital from C^cutta—a city which they 
rlone founded—to another part of India. Their Empire in the 
subcontinent had spread farther than they had ever 
conceived, and Calcutta sitting on one end of it was too 
remote from many areas of the realm. The volatile Bengali 
temperament—which produced an instant riot in the dty on 
the slightest pretext—made them fed uneasy in Calcutta 
anyway. Cities such as Dehradun and Nasik were 
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considered and rejected, the British finally settling for the 
historic Delhi. The issue was clinched at the Delhi Durbar of 
1911, with King George V, then on a visit to India, himself 
announcing the move to Delhi. They had a small station in 
Delhi, the Civil Lines, from where they had operated since 
1857. Yet t%ere was no room for expansion in the Civil Lines. 
So an area south of the walled city was earmarked and the 
construction of the new capital begun in 1914. Designed by 
Edwin Lutyens and Herbert Baker, the capital was to be a 
living symbol of the power and magnificence of the Raj. 
There were to be wide avenues all over, there were to be 
huge squares and shopping centres, named after this British 
duke or that, there were to be spacious houses with lawns in 
front and the rear. 

The crowning glory of the new capital was the Viceroy’s 
Palace, designed exclusively by Lutyens. The British in India 
vied with each other in talking about its splendour. It was to 
be the largest palace ever built, standing on a projection of 
the Delhi Ridge. They knew exactly the number of steps that 
would lead up to the front portico from the gardens below. 
They knew the number of pillars that would support the 
portico and how high the pillars were. They knew the 
number of steps that would further lead up to the vestibule 
from the portico. Higher and higher did they go, until they 
had recounted the exact number of halls and rooms that were 
to be in it, what they were to be called, how many people 
could they seat, how they were to be furnished, what tapestry 
and munds were to be hung in what room, how the floors 
were to be laid, the colour of the marble to be used in the 
construction of each, the number and quality of the 
chanderliers that would adorn the ceilings, and the special 
gardens that would surround the back of the palace and what 
would grow in them, what plants, what flowers, what ferns, 
what grass. 

Raja Vishal Chand ever felt sorry for them when he heard 
them rant in that fashion. He felt the greatest limitation of the 
British was their inability to have a hunch. It was a great 
virtue, he believed: to startle, to feel alarmed, surprised, 
shocked, amazed, to be intuitive. It left the scope for the 
supernatural to sneak into your consciousness; it left room for 
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the unknown to manifest itself. And the British were 
singularly lacking in this gift. They were too well mannered, 
too wdl behaved, to allow a margin for uncertainties. It was a 
matter of national honour with them to be able to speak 
without making the slightest gesture. Or to eat their food 
without placing their ell^ws on the table. Or to sif through a 
dull church sermon without showing the least boredom. No, 
their minds were completely, finally, made up about 
everything. How could they then give credence to chance: 
chance was for the immatures, not for professionals like them. 
And these seasoned professionals had failed to sense the wind 
of change in India; they had failed to read the writing on the 
wall. The construction of the new capital was suspended 
during the war and taken up in earnest again in 1926, when 
Gandhi had already launched himself on the Indian scene. 
The slightest scope for chance, the slightest scope for fortuity, 
and they would have seen the direction in which he was 
taking India. Yet not a single Britisher believed that in the 
next two decades they would be out of this country for good, 
with their bag and baggage as they say. There was a British 
writer of some repute who had published a novel on India in 
1924. They made a lot of noise about him and his Passage. 
Vishal Chand had read the novel from page to page and felt 
puzzled. Were they really as thick-headed as that? In that 
novel, published when the Gandhian movement of 1921-22 
was a historical fact, there was not a word on non- 
cooperation or a single reference to the man named 
Gandhi. And now this expensive capital built on the money 
of Indians who couldn’t eat two square meall a day! 

Yes, the crowning glory of that capital was the Viceroy’s 
Palace. But the craftsmanship of Lutyens did not lie in the 
splendotlir of the palace only; it also lay in the splendour of the 
avenue, that led up to the palace and the group of buildings 
that were laid out at the other end of the avenue, directly 
facing the Viceroy’s Palace from that distance. Lutyens 
conceived of the entire complex as a vast durbar. The avenue 
leading to the palace he called Kingsway. The buildings 
groups in a semicircle along the end of the avenue he called 
die Princes Park. The Princes Park was suitably cut up to 
make room for the palaces of the Indian princes. Eadi was 
assigned a space, depending on his status, minor princes 
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being relegated to the second ring of the semicircle, or to the 
third. On top of hill sat the Viceroy in his regal glory, 
representing the British Crown, and at his feet sat the Indian 
maharajas and rajas, looking up to him. 

‘All they need is a few stone poodles to complete the picture,’ 
said Kunwar Mahinder Kumar to Raja Vishal Chand. 

He was elaborating upon how the scene would look if an 
aerial picture were taken of the place. The durbar image was 
obvious, though the British played it down. A lazy, indolent 
race needed to be put further in its place. The Kingsway and 
the Princes Park would do the trick. 

‘The Indian maharajas have their Alsatians,’ suggested 
Raja Vishal Chand. 

‘Won’t do. Won’t do, at all. Alsatians can’t be allowed in a 
durbar; the exhibitionists that they are, they tend to draw the 
attention to themselves. Whereas the poodles fit in the lap of 
their owners, enhancing their image. The British are nuid on 
poodles, you know.' 

Raja Vishal Chand was assigned a piece of land at one end 
of the Princes Park. It was a vast circle, its arch extending 
well over a mile. Most of the trees, along these roads, which 
had been imported from places as far as Australia, had come 
up; the palaces of many of the princely states too were 
completed. The Viceroy’s Palace was nearing completion and 
tl^e last day of 1929 was set as the target date when all major 
buildings must be ready. (The' government was already 
functioning from New Delhi—from temporry quarters.) Soon 
thereafter the capital was to be formally inaugurated when 
the present Viceroy, Lord Irwin, would move into the 
extravaganza over which Lutyens had spent fifteen years of his 
life. 

Land in the capital was also allotted to zamindars, 
landlords and nabobs of smaller stature. It was given at throw¬ 
away prices, to induce as many people to settle in the new 
capital as possible. The authorities were, concerned about 
stature and loyalty—each application was minutely 
scrutinized—yet they did not want their Viceroy to sit in 
durbar over a deserted landscape. They need have had no 
fears, though. Many Indjans too believed in the perpetuity of 
the R^, and they were only too keen to remain on the right 
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side of their rulers. Their private bungalows in New Delhi were 
coming up at as fast a speed as the princely palaces. 

The place earmarked for Lambini remained empty, 
though; no work of any kind had been started on it. The 
government of India had, from time to time, sent discreet 
reminders to Raja Vishal Chand. And he had, as discreetly, 
evaded those reminders. He was sorry he was obliged to put 
up the money for the land. But he had no intention whatever 
of building a palace or a bungalow there. It was the durbar 
image that rankled the most. The idea of surveillance, of a 
master keeping watch over a set of slaves, hurt the religious 
man in Vishal Chand. The resolution of the enigma was not 
an easy one. In Lambini, as its ruler, wasn’t he keeping 
watch over a set of slaves? No, he was not, he could say that 
with a clear conscience. His first act as a ruler was to free all 
his tenants: he distributed their holdings to them and made 
them masters of their lands. His second act was to fix a salary 
for himself; he was the only salaried raja in the whole of 
India. He did not take a paisa more than that fixed amount. 
He had created a trust, with representatives from various 
levels of his people, and it was this trust that ran the state. 
The religious man in him did not favour an extension of the 
ego; it favoured its extinction. The religious man in him 
wanted calm. The religious man in him wanted peace, 
wanted shantih. The religious man in him believed only in 
one durbar—of God. He had long since abolished durbars in 
his state; the day-to-day business was conducted by the 
respective officers entrusted with those tasks. No, the religious 
man in him couldn’t possibly kneel before anyone except the 
Almighty. His was the only true and genuine durbar, if you 
ask me. And then he had met Gandhi, on a casual visit to 
Ahmedabad. And then he had met Kusum. The religious 
man in him had become more religious. 

*And now the good news.’ Vishal Chand’s brow was knit, 
though. 

‘The good news is that Miss Angela Davis has arrived from 
England.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Vishal Chand, in obvious satisfaction. 

Pandit Kunj Bihari folded his glasses, put them in their 
case and put the case in his achkan. 
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Vishal Chand was pacing the room and Kunrj Bihari 
hopped after him. 

‘She came last evening. We have put her up at the guest 
house in the palace.’ 

Kunj Bihari’s hop became a merry jig. Since his master 
was pleased with the news, he wanted all the credit to himself 
for it. 

‘We received the cable a few days ago, which she sent us 
from Bombay on her landing. She also advised us about the 
train she was taking to Pathankot. We arranged the ferry and 
escorted her up.’ 

‘Was she too tired by the long journey?’ 

‘Somewhat. But since yesterday she is in comfort,’ said 
Kunj Bihari, convinced that a day’s rest in the palace guest 
house would have wiped out the discomfort of a whole 
month. 

‘Why didn’t she wire us from England before she set sail?’ 

‘She says she did. We never received the wire.’ 

‘Are you taking good care of her?’ 

‘Absolutely, Raja Sahib,’ said Kunj Bihari, pleased that he 
could further recount his good deeds. ‘Arrangements for hot 
water have been made in the guest house. A non-vegetarian 
cook is in attendance on her. I personally went to the guest 
house late in the evening, to see if there was anything more I 
could do. She only wanted to be left alone. Said she just 
wanted to sleep.’ 

‘Well done, Dewan Sahib. I will call on the lady soon. 
Please arrange a meeting for me with Mr Wand the first 
thing tomorrow morning in my office.’ 

As Pandit Kunj Bihari kept hopping after him, rubbing his 
hands and muttering, ‘Yes, yes,’ Raja Vishal Chand 
dismissed him by saying, ‘That will be all,‘Dewan Sahib.’ 

Angela Davis was the prospective Principal for a new 
school Raja Vishal Chand wanted to start in Lambini. There 
was a boys school and a girls school, both up to the middle 
class, but there was no high school in the state. Vishal Chand 
wanted to start a high school and a co-educational one, 
where the boys and girls should study together. His people 
were not rich, indeed they were poor, but they were brave, 
and the brave deserved the best. Gandhi approved of the idea 
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fully, when Vishal Chand discussed it with him. ‘1 am all for 
co-educationai schools. We have to bring our women out into 
the open, to fight shoulder to shoulder with the men in the 
national struggle. And they must learn to live shoulder to 
shoulder with them from an early age.’ Vishal Chand had 
advertised in a British paper for a Principal. He had a feeling 
that a British teacher would nurture this experiment more 
meaningfully, though he had no basis for his reasoning—a 
great admirer of Indian entrepreneur that he was. Of the 
many replies he received in response to his advertisement, he 
was touched by the sincerity of Angela Davis. She was a late 
starter in the field of education, she had written. She had 
served as an auxiliary nurse in the four years of the World 
War, and ex-service personnel were offered a university 
education as a sort of reward when the war was over. She 
had done a condensed two-year degree course at Oxford and 
a one-year diploma in education from the University of 
London. Thereafter she had taught in several schools in 
London. In the east of London, in the poorer areas. And her 
heart went out to the poor of the whole world. She would 
thereby embark on her Indian sojourn in a spirit of 
dedication. Briefly, she described herself. She was short, 
nervous, and ever unsure of herself—-so un-British. She 
needed rest, she added. And a change of scene. So while she 
would be serving Lambinf, Lambini would be serving her. 

It was the restless energy of the letter, its digressive 
inclusiveness, which decided Raja Vishal Chand in her 
favour. She had enclosed a photograph of herself, in which 
one could hardly see her face; the photograph showed more 
the long dress she wore and. the setting of the room in which 
it was taken. Yet Vishal Chand could see the pleading eyes of 
the tiny woman in the photograph, as though she were scared 
of the camera. For Raja Vishal Chand, this too went in her 
favour. 

'Raja Sahib, we want a categorical commitment from you,’ 
said Percy Wand to him, as they met the next day. 

‘My commitments are always categorical, Mr Wand—when 
made,’ said Vishal Chand, somewhat merrily. He could see 
how tense the Resident was who had a reputation for 
abrasiveness. 
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‘When are you then going to build in New Delhi?* 

‘Ah) when indeed. My astrologers can’t seem to agree on 
an auspicious date.’ 

‘Go on, Raja Sahib, you don’t believe in that kind of 
garbage, do you?’ 

‘I believe in astrology with all my heart. It is no garbage, 
Mr Wand. It is as complicated a science—as physics, for 
instance. Indeed it is part of physics. Now, you shouldn’t run 
down native customs, Mr Wand!’ 

‘I do have respect for Indian cutsoms,’ said Wand slowly, 
cursing the Raja inaudibly. They would never give you a 
straight answer to anything, would they? 

‘May I hope you will start construction before the end of 
the year. The capital is supposed to be ready by the end of 
this year.’ 

‘If my astrologers agree.* 

Percy Wand took a deep breath out of frustration. 

‘Raja Sahib,’ said he in an exasperated voice. ‘What reply 
shall I send to New Delhi?’ 

‘Tell them what 1 have told you. Say the Raja Sahib is in 
consultation with his astrologers in the matter.’ 

‘New Delhi is not going to be happy with this reply.’ 

‘Too bad,’ said Raja Vishal Chand, enjoying Wand’s 
discomfort. ‘But that’s the only reply I have. Unless you can 
suggest a better one.’ 

Wand took a cigarette out from his cigarette case. 

‘May I smoke?’ he asked casually. Without waiting for an 
answer, he lit the cigarette and went on: ‘1 believe you have 
got married, Raja Sahib.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘My congratulations.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

‘Shouldn’t you have consulted the government of India in 
the matter, though?’ 

‘Should I have?’ 

‘There is always the question of the heir. Invariably, there are 
so many claimants after a prince dies, and the government of 
India is asked to arbitrate. A prior approval of, at least a prior 
consultation with, the government hdps in such matters. It has 
to be a legal marriage, for the heir to be legal.’ 
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Wand sat clutching the arms of his chair. 

*How do you know my marriage is not legal?’ 

‘I had no intention of suggesting it was not. Only had it 
been formed with the knowledge of the government, there 
could have been no later challenge to it under the rules.’ 

‘I have no intention of dying in the near future, Mr Wand, 
and by the time the question of my heir comes up, an 
approval of the government may not be necessary.’ 

‘What do you mean, Raja Sahib?’ 

‘The rules might change by then,’ added Raja Vishal 
Chand with a twinkle. 

Wand abruptly got up from the chair, shook the Raja’s 
limp hand, and walked out to his car. 

Wand had two further meetings with Raja Vishal Chand in 
which he could extract no better commitment from the ruler. 
Frustrated, he just rode his horse all the way up Bhawani 
Marg along with his sister Jennifer. Wand was tall and thin, 
with a rough, pale skin, a receding forehead, a languid face 
and sunken cheeks; at twenty-«ight he looked aged through 
indulgence and excesses for which the Wands were notorious. 
Jennifer, three years his younger, had a wide sensuous 
mouth, a pale skin like her brother but smoother and tanned. 
Her blond hair streamed down her shoulders, which she 
brushed so hard it generated a volatile current, a charge 
around her head. As she rode her pony, her small breasts 
shook and her body dug into the animal with all her might. 
In contrast, her brother sat on his horse in a slouching 
posture as though sitting on a mechanical toy, which needed 
no prodding from him, which would do its job, take its rider 
to wherever he wanted to go, without any special effort on the 
part of the rider. 

The brother and sister rode up to the rock bluff which 
overlooked the plains below, where flowed the Ravi and the 
Nabhi. One could see the plains from all parts of Lambini 
but this was a special spot. In one comer of this circular 
ground stood the palace and in the other the Bhawani 
Temple, an ancient shrine. It was the middle part that was 
cornered off by a railing and from where the hill descended 
Steeply into the valley below. It was a fall of a tremendous 
magnitude, tapering off and merging with a couple of hill 
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streams, and then tapering of! further to form the verdent 
Mirama valley with its two rivers. 

Percy and Jennifer raced their horses the moment they 
reached Bhawani Maidan. They raced their horses so fast, the 
guards at the bluff were afraid they would not be able to stop 
and would go right over. But they did stop close to the railing, 
the horses rising on their hind legs. 

Percy was sure his mission had failed and he was thinking 
of motoring to Mirama and taking the ferry to go on to 
Lahore to rejjort to the Governor. 

They tied their horses to the railing and stood side by side, 
their faces flushed, their pale skins glittering in the morning 
sun. 

‘Oh, that’s good, Percy.’ Jennifer put her arm around her 
brother and leaned against him. 

‘It was, wasn’t it?’ 

Percy supported his sister with his long, skinny arm. 

‘So that damn Raja has thwarted you again, hasn’t he?’ 
Jennifer said, recovering her breath with long gulps of fresh 
air and thumping her chest with her fists. 

Of the Englishmen who came to India, Percy Wand 
represented the worst kind. Most of them came out to make 
a contribution. They had heard of the Orient, which for them 
implied only India: of its exotic beauty, of its vast plains, its 
hills and its rivers, of its dark eyed people, of its riches, of its 
sensuality, of its riot of aromatics and aromas. Such claims, 
exaggerated though they were, haunted them and lured them 
away from the safety of their little island. They brought with 
them an intense sense of order which came handy to them in 
the confusion of India. And they brought with them an 
intense reserve of energy, which was somewhat misplaced 
here. They had heard of the British Empire, but they did not 
come as its exponents, or its architects. If they owed a loyalty 
to the Crown, it was out of fascination for their myths, the 
royalty in England being the principal source of such myths. 
Yet they did not regard themselves as its bonded slaves. They 
regarded themselves as perfectionists out to do a job, and 
even when the illusion of the exotic Orient was shattered, 
they invested their everyday living with a sense of romance. 
They bore India’s heat in the hope of the little rewards the 
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country threw up for them, in addition to the reward of their 
jobs well done. They bore it in the hope of the safaris Uiey 
joined, the polo they played, the balls they oiiganized, their 
annual journeys to the hills, and the glitter of the durbars 
they attended. They didn’t amass vast wealths, but they did 
amass reputations, which in England would have been 
beyond t|ieir means. They csuTiied the Indians with them in 
trainii^|lhem in their ways, and the friendship of sudi 
IndiaiS^Was in itself a rewa^. In some respects the political 
struggle here was their legacy only, something that they had 
bequeathed to the country. Above all other freedoms, they 
regarded the freedom of the individual as the ultimate goal of 
living. If they stayed together as Englishmen, it was because of 
the instinct of the herd. The world over, those of the same 
stock band close to each other, especially in distant lands. Yet 
there was no chauvinism implied in that. Before the railways, 
they travelled vast distances on horseback and camped in the 
open country, next to their Indian brother. They broke 
bread with him, drank his water, prayed with him, and 
joined him in his extravagances. Though they governed here 
and raised their churches skyward, their basic motivation was 
to raise the lot of the very men they governed. Indeed they 
drove themselves to limits of exhaustion in this respect, and 
very often died here in the abundance of their activity, in the 
intensity of their zeal and the extent of their involvement. In 
all this, such Englishmen resembled the proverbial hare. 

A small minority of them—a veiy small minority—came 
only to plunder. The unfamiliar here brought out the worst 
in them, in cruelty and barbarism. They never identified 
themselves with anything. India was a vast rummaging ground 
for them for self-aggrandizement. They wouldn’t follow 
even the fair laws of the pillage. They set brother against 
brother and lay in wait for the moment when they could 
snatch the booty away. The fortunes they made here they 
saw as their individual gains, to be shipped back home at 
their will. They were’ cunning and scheming and looked 
upon no one with trust, not even their own kind. They were 
haughty, overbearing, and insulting, using their allegiance to 
the Crown as an excuse for their excesses. In their native 
England, they would have been behind the dock for offences 
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such as these. If their countrymen were indulgent of them, or 
exonerated them of their misdemeanours, it was only because 
they did not want to drag the name of England any lower. In 
all this, such Englishmen resembled the proverbial fox. 

Percy Wand was one of the foxes, whom more than one 
hundr^ years of India had failed to appease. His forefathers 
came here in the hope of quick gains, and when such gains 
did not materialize, they stayed on, seeing nothing for 
themselves back in England except neglect and poverty. The 
dame luck remained against them throughout, and to that 
was added the havoc of dame violence. 

The history of violence in the Wand family would have 
baffled any chronicler. Anthony Wand, the first to come out, 
had died by his own hand in 1828. From Delhi, where he 
began service under Metcalfe in 1813 as a youngster of 
sixteen, he went on to Hyderabad. Either the heat of the 
country or the duplicity of the people he came in contact 
with made him wise overnight—in a manner of speaking. Or 
was it the history of his own people, the other foxes who had 
come out? After all, there was Clive. After all, there was 
Warren Hastings. And there were others, who had made 
undreamt bf fortunes here through means foul and fair. The 
Indian princes were in the process of submitting to the 
British then and in the documents of their submission, for a 
modest consideration a favourable clause for the prince could 
easily be inserted here and there. In actual practice, the 
modest consideration amounted to gifts by the prince of 
priceless jewels, gold coins, horses, elephants, palaces, even 
mistresses, to the officer concerned. After the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings for such misdemeanours, the Directors of 
East India Company had considerably increased the wages of 
British officers in India. This was to encourage the hares over 
the foxes—even through fair means, a man could make a 
fortune here now. Yet Anthony Wand was too impatient to 
follow that slow path, and when his shady deals came to 
light, he brought his short life to an abrupt end. He was then 
thirty-one. 

Anthony Wand fathered three children, two girls and a 
son. The mother of the children was picked by him from the 
Calcutta marriage market, where every year dozens of eligible 
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females arrived from England. The mother and the girls died 
in the smallpox epidemic of 1830. The boy Rdph was 
brought up in an orphanage and won laurels for himself in 
the storming of Delhi in 1857—only to die of drowning in the 
Yamuna while swimming in it two days later. He was 
thirty-nine. 

The next male member of the family about whom records 
survive, was Cyrus Wand. He was killed in a duel in the year 
1877 ^ the age of twenty-seven, while on his way to Calcutta 
to settle a legal dispute. No account was available as to what 
the duel was about. Charges were levelled against one Dustin 
Bearwood, but he was acquitted. In all probability it was 
Cyrus who initiated the fight—a fact to which several from 
the convoy in which they were travelling testified. 

Came on the scene Percy’s father, Eugene Wand, who 
enlisted in the army and married the only daughter of the 
colonel of his regiment. His wife died in childbirth and he 
married a second time out of the Calcutta marriage market. 
His first marriage was in the year 1900, his second in 1903. 
Percy was bom in the year 1901, his sister Jennifer in 1904. It 
seemed as though the family was finally shaking off the hold 
of violence on it. Eugene was posted in Madras, miles away 
from all military or political intrigue. When along came the 
war in 1914, and Eugene was ordered to proceed to the 
Middle East. And was killed in Basra in 1916, on the very 
day he arrived at the front. His wife, Sandra, was killed in an 
automobile accident the same year in Madras. 

As far as they knew, Percy and Jennifer were the only 
survivors of this family. What other members it had fathered, 
and who had survived and where, was unknown to them. 
Except that the family history had come to be documented 
by the other Englishmen, along with the histories of those who 
had lost it all in India and yet refused to quit. Percy was in 
the newly formed Indian Political Service, dealing directly 
with the princes of India. Jennifer made her home with her 
brother and moved wherever the went. 

The British commercial houses had long been established 
in India and Jennifer Wand had, some months back, joined 
one of them—Army & Navy Store. The store sold everything; 
from shoelaces to drugs to perfumes. She had met the 
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President of the ilrm at a reception in Lahore, who was 
instantly attracted by her beauty and her frostiness—a deadly 
success!^ combination in business. At twenty-five, without any 
encumbrances, why should a British young woman of 
supreme charms be sitting at home, doing nothing? The 
times were changing and shouldn’t she be moving with the 
times: taking an active role in building a new India like her 
brother? He offered her the position of an executive and 
Jennifer was now a director based in Lahore, 

One would imagine that a history of violence in the family 
would make it compassionate and gentle. Fate had been so 
repeatedly unkind to it. Why not be a little soft towards 
others who might be victims of the same wretched fate? Such 
compassion seldom comes to pass, though. Violence does not 
make one gentle, it only makes one more brutal and coarse. 
The Wands, the brother and sister, standing shoulder to 
shoulder at the rock blulT of Lambini, were an epitome of 
that coarseness. Except that they had also become 
philosophical in the process, the ordeal of gloom having 
made them introspective in a queer, unadorned way. Their 
mouths always hung open and they always seemed immersed 
in a reverie of a kind. 

‘It is easy to bring the Raja to his knees,’ said Percy, 
scowling. ‘I’m recommending that his imperial allowance be 
drastically reduced.’ 

‘This one will find other means of survival,’ said Jennifer, 
scowling as hard. 

‘He has married a good-looking woman.’ 

‘Have you seen her?’ 

‘No. But so I hear.’ 

‘What good-looking! How good-looking can an Indian 
be—with that leathery skin?’ 

‘Ah, you are jealous, Jenny.’ 

‘That I am not. Stop teasing me, Percy.’ 

‘We will soon be reaching the age of tragedy,’ said Percy 
Wand bitterly, regarding the scene below for a while. He 
spoke like a man who couldn’t quite ward off a monster he 
knew was around. 

‘There is no ageol tragedy.’ 

‘In our family there is. As soon as you hit thirty, you are 
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ripe for it* 

‘Why be so defeatist?’ 

'How often will I have to tell you, Jenny, I’m not a 
defeatist. Only 1 want to save myself from this doom—save 
you. And I’m more than convinced the only way to dodge a 
hostile fate is to be hostile yourself. Be hostile, be aggressive, 
be outrageous—be on the offensive. If only I—if only 
we—could do something really preposterous, really 
outlandish. Then we will be one up on this barbarous fate. It 
would have no option but to turn tail and run.’ 

‘Seems like witchcraft to me.’ 

‘It is. I’ve been studying the occult, you know. It is not as 
trashy as it sounds—is more scientific than, say ... religion. 
There is a clear one-to-one relationship. You do this and that 
will follow. Do that and this will follow. Is as simple as that. 
There is a spell on us. Time and again have we been struck 
down by a mean vicious hand. Now if we could do 
something equally wicked and vicious in advance, we will be 
the first to strike.’ 

‘Bringing these unscrupulous princes to their knees would 
be outrageous enough.’ 

‘Not enough. Not enough, Jenny.’ 

‘What would you do, Percy?’ Jennifer asked in a hollow 
voice. It was clear they had gone over this before. 

‘I don’t know what. 1 have been considering,’ said Percy, 
brushing the cheek of his half-sister with his dry lips. 

Jennifer drew apart at once. 

They rode back to the Residency to pack up and leave for 
the pl^ns. As they passed the bus stop, their horses lifted 
their tails and dropped their dung, squeezing the red interior 
of their anuses back into position. People at the bus stop 
whispered: 

‘What lovely horses! What flanks, what posteriors!’ 

Both the horses were silver gray studs, with strong, snorting 
muzzles. One of them had also brown spots on it. 

‘The sahib and that woman, they look lovers.’ 

‘They are only brother and sister.’ 

‘Look like lovers to me. They are always together.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Haven’t you seen? Whenever the sahib comes here, the 
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woman comes too.’ 

Percy thought he heard something and he reined in his 
horse and turned it around. The men whispering near the 
bus stop raised their hands in salaam. The gossip about the 
two of them was not confined to the Indians adone. Their 
own folks spoke in similar innuendoes. Percy and Jennifer 
did nothing to curb that gossip. They rather felt stimulated by 
it. They danced together in the Lahore Club, embraced each 
other in full view of the elderly members of the club, and 
whenever occasion permitted travelled together on their 
trips—as the person near the bus stop said. 

An idyllic existence for Kusum ensued in Lambini, 
unrelated to anything that was going on in the rest of the 
world. There were not many women around; it seemed as 
though the palace was only waiting for a mistress to come 
and take command. There were aunts and uncles but they 
lived in their own houses; after his mother’s death, the palace 
had been run for Vishal Chand by an elderly maid servant 
called Rashmi who had been with the family since Vishal’s 
childhood. There were other servants but none intruded 
upon Kusum’s privacy. The members of the family came and 
paid their respects to her by offering her a gift: a sari, a 
shawl, a few sterling silver rupees. And then they left her 
alone. At last, Kusum’s wish not to be the youngest in a large 
family was granted. She was now the head of a large family, 
whose various branches it was difficult for her to even keep 
track of. 

She did not find the palace too imposing. It was more like 
a large house and reminded her of their haveli in Ajitha. 
Except that it was more formally built, with deep verandahs, 
tall pillars, large halls, and open vestibules. The facade was of 
red marble, which was querried in the state only—near 
Mirama. The rear part of it was bounded upon the rock 
bluff, and the plains below were visible from many of its 
rooms. The rooms were spacious, their ceilings high, their 
doors made of ornate teak. Most rooms had electric ceiling 
fans which had recently been introduced in the country. The 
windows of most rooms were small, wdth small balconies 
covered by chatries. The furniture was simple but exquisite, 
with a highly polished finish in fruitwood or oak. In the 
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grounds of the palace, there was a swimming pool and there 
was a tennis court. The pool was fed with ice-cold water fronl 
a nearby brook, but the tennis court lay neglected, with its 
grass unmowed. There was a banquet haU which had ^e 
family portraits and which was opened only for very special 
occasions; the furniture in it remained covered by large, 
white sheets. There was a library, with hundreds of books in 
Punjabi, Hindi, Urdu and English, and with portraits of 
Indian thinkers such as Sri Aurobindo, Ramakrishna, 
Vivekananda, and Swami Dayananda. Though Raja Vishal 
Chand had oflice rooms in the palace, it was the library he spent 
most of his time in. For Kusum too, the library became a 
favourite haunt, for while Vishal Chand disposed of his 
papers, she cuddled in a seat next to a window and read 
through Punjabi and Hindi novels. 

From where she sat in the library, or from her bedroom, 
Kusum too watched the vast spread of land and rivers down 
in the valley. The fall was even more perpendicular from the 
palace rooms, the height of the palace adding to the length of 
the drop. While the Ravi and the Nabhi were distinctly 
visible, in the distance one could see the other rivers and 
streams. Kusum tried to work out in what direction lay 
Ajitha, in what direction Wazirabad. She had a special sense 
of guilt about Wazirabad: for years she had had no contact 
with the family. She knew about Sudhir’s wife Sheila. A year 
younger to her, he was married the same year as Kusuiin, 
in 1916, and had in quick succession a boy, Rajiv, and two 
girls. But her other brother, Sadanand, was married when 
Kusum was in Sabarmati, and she had never met his wife 
Snehlata and their little son. The family was prospering, 
though—she knew that much. Lala Dharam Das owned a 
cycle factory in Wazirabad, which had now spread its 
reputation beyond the province. Though Kusum had not met 
her father in seven years, every other day she saw a 
Rover—the cycle manufactured by the firm—and she said. 
There goes father!’ Both her brothers were in the same 
business with their father. Sudhir looked after the production 
side and Sadanand took care of the promotion. The cycles 
came in all sizes, for men, women and children, and in 
shining red, blue and green colours—in addition to the usual 
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black. Laia Dharam Das had absolutely no time for politics, 
not even to the extent of debating the issues. His sole interest 
lay in making money, though he declared he was doing it all 
for the country. He was producing something that was the 
only mode of transportation available to the millions here. 
Where they couldn’t go by train or bus, they could go there 
by cycle. A narrow path cutting through the countryside was 
all that you needed. His cycles invariably cut their own path, 
if there was none otherwise. They rode on smooth and rough 
ground alike and never set you down until you wanted to. 
This became the principal line on the posters that advertised 
the cycles. A Rover roves along until you want it to stop. So 
have a Rover and keep moving. Lala Dharam Das sent a 
special cycle for Vikram to Sabarmali with an aluminium 
chain guard, a high-sounding bell, and extra fast brakes; it 
was Sadanand who brought it there on one of his tours. But 
Sadanand’s aflluence—his double-breasted suit, his tie with a 
tie pin, his cuff links—was an embarrassment all around and 
he left the ashram the very next morning. 

At the centre of this expanding aflluence sat a slight, 
frightened woman—Kusum’s mother, Viran Vati. She was 
brought up to believe in parsimony, in the piety of 
parsimony. For her overspending amounted to 
overindulgence, and when her husband’s business expanded, 
her own private world shrank and became morbidly confined. 
She would remonstrate and quarrel with him each evening, 
when he came home. Why was he becoming so heartless? 
Who did he need all this money for? They had only three 
children; they should learn to fend for themselves in life. 
When Lala Dharam Das tried to reassure her, she further 
retreated into the prison of her mind. She wouldn’t talk to 
anyone for days and was excessively severe with her children. 
Every moment that Kusum spent outside the house had to be 
accounted for: where she had been, with whom, and for how 
long. She made Sudhir accompany her to her school, and 
Sadanand was there to receive her at the school gate when 
the classes finished. The school was only a few hundred yards 
from home, and where could she disappear, what evil befall 
her, for the few minutes^he took to walk back and forth? No, 
no, her mother replied, the evil was not in her, the evil was 
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around her—waiting to pounce upon you. And the wealthier 
you were, the more likely you were to fall into that net She 
allowed no pocket money to her, money only ruined a 
person’s integrity, and Kusum had to coax her lather to give 
her a few rupees behind her back—which her mother usually 
found out Though Kusum gave no outward sign of her joy, 
maybe she had a smile on her face, or her gait was lighter, wi^ 
the money jingling in her bag, and her mother at once knew. 
*Has your father been spoiling you again?’ she roared at her, 
while removing the coins from her bag. Once she caught 
Kusum wearing lipstidc. On the quiet, in her room, before 
she went to bed, Kusum would open a secret drawer in her 
table and fully make herself up. She had seen other girls 
wearing such things at the social functions she attended, but 
her mother would have none of it. So she went to bed, 
decked and decorated like a bride. The game worked well 
until her mother found her out, when she barged in one 
night to know why her light was still on. Not only Kusum was 
obliged to wipe her lipstick off, all her toiletries were removed 
from the room instantly and thrown into the dustbin. She 
was as severe with her sons, she made them jsolish their own 
shoes and iron their clothes even when they had servants in 
the house. But with Kusum she was severer. 

At this distance, Kusum thought of her with fondness. She 
wondered what mother would have done if any of her 
children had really gone astray—if she, Kusum, had gone 
astray. She was so silent when she came for Sunil’s funeral. 
She was forty then, a shrunken woman, with a dried up body. 
Kusum’s father, in comparison, was strong and had a heavy 
build, with a paunch and his gray hair dyed black. ‘Mother, 
what’s there to worry about?’ Kusum asked her. ‘Your 
children have grown up, without any harm having come to 
them.’ ‘Don’t you tell me that!’ Viran Vati replied. ‘You are a 
widow at the age of twenty-four. What could be more 
disastrous than this? And it is all because of the shady deals 
of your father.’ ‘Oh, mother!’ No, Kusum, couldn’t br^ the 
barriers of fear that surrounded her. She couldn’t quite 
resolve the extent to which money was evil, though Gandhi 
had convinced her that to covet it, to run after it, was. Maybe 
her father had reached a point of coveting, at least in her 
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mother’s eyes. Yet she wondered how her daughters-in-iaw 
were treating her, how her sons were treating her. She had 
several grandchildren now. Had they made her any happier? 
Kusum had remarried. Had that made her any happier? Or 
had that added to her apprehensions? Oh, mo^er dear, 
please don’t worry so much, don’t worry at all, don’t worry, 
dear mother. There have been others before us here. They in 
all likelihood had the same fears. And yet were they ever able 
to resolve anything? Don’t worry, mother dear, don’t worry 
so much. 

Kusum said this over and over again to the vast space 
ahead of her. She also surveyed the valley: the magnitude of 
the fall, the wind that ceaselessly gushed from one comer to 
another, the rivers that ran their course, the houses of 
Mirama that stood out in the distance. It took your breath 
away when you thought how you could end it all, this tale of 
misery and sorrow that dodged your steps, this confining coil 
of mortality, by just one leap across that chasm. But could you 
really end it? How would you know what really lay beyond 
the chasm? What if there were miseries and sorrows a 
thousandfold bigger and more grotesque? Yet, what if there 
was really peace? She banished such thoughts and watched 
her husband, who was looking through his files. His lined 
face was relaxed in concentration, his eyes focussed on the 
page before him. This man had made all self-pity redundant 
in her life. No, she had no business to be thinking about 
escape from the here and now which was the only reality 
open to her. And right now this reality was abundantly 
pleasant and memorable for her; it was her business to keep 
it that way. But mother, her poor mother. Sadanand had 
written in his letter which came only this morning: 'Mother 
is becoming so violent.’ What did he imply by it? The 
woman who had given Kusum life and the capacity to think, 
was she going to lose her own capacity in the matter? She 
shuddered at the thought, and with a bang closed the book 
she was holding. 

Raja Vishal Chand looked up from his file. 

‘What is worrying you?’ he asked, watching her. 

‘Us.’ 

‘What about us?’ 
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*Wiil it always be as good as now?’ 

Snow fell early that winter and one morning Kusum awoke 
to find the hillside white. There was snow every year in 
Lambini, but usually it was towards the end of January or 
early February. This winter it came in the middle of 
December. Throughout the night, Kusum was aware of a 
dull thud outside. In the muffled silence, it appeared as 
though an incursion was going on. She murmured something 
to this effect to her husband who said, ‘It’s snowing.’ Had she 
not been drugged by the incursion he had made into her, 
flooding her with his semen, and had she not been drugged 
by the warmth of their bodies as they now lay inert, had she 
not been drugged by the silken touch of the quilt with which 
they covered themselves, she would have jumped right out of 
bed and rushed to the nearest window. She had only read 
about snow, or once seen it from a distance in Naini Tal, from 
where it looked more like sleet. But the fairies resided only in 
the softness of the snow, and that silvery powder kept 
accumulating outside her door as she slumbered through 
the night. 

In the morning, she glued herself to the window and 
screamed with delight. ‘Come, I say,’ she shouted at Vishal 
Chand. Vishal Chand lay in bed, smiling, his eyes still closed. 
‘What's it, dear?’ ‘Come, see who is outside? ‘Who’S outside?’ 
‘There are fairies outside! There is snow,’ ‘Fairies or snow?’ 
‘Both. They are both there. Come and see.’ It was not snowing 
now, yet the daylight was not bright; there was no sun. The 
hills far and wide looked like some fancy cake, with icing on 
it. The green of the trees was still visible, but the burden of 
snow had bent the branches; they looked like zoo animals 
perched atop the casting of the cake. ‘My God!’ Kusum 
sighed. ‘I have never seen such beauty before.’ And suddenly 
she lowered her head and began to think. She was not 
brooding, she was not calculating, she was measuring the 
rhythm of her breathing, the force of her pulse. 'Is snow a 
good omen or bad?’ She asked her husband. ‘Good, no 
doubt.’ She knew it was good, she was only being doubly 
sure. She said to her husband: 

‘I think you did it last night.’ 

‘Did what?’ 
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Kusum ran from the window and threw herself on the bed. 

'Last night, you really shot the arrow through.’ 

Raja Vishal Chand registered surprise on his face. 

‘You mean you enjoyed it last night.’ 

‘Unhun,’ she said, blushing. ‘I enjoy it whenever you come 
to me. Only last night another beat was set throbbing in me, 
which is mine and is yet not mine, which is me and is yet not 
me.’ 

‘Is that a riddle?’ 

‘No, that’s no riddle. I think 1 am with child.* 

Vishal Chand laughed out aloud. 

‘How can you tell? You will have to wait for a month to 
know.’ 

‘That will come to pass. But you exceeded the limits of my 
conquest last night. I don’t know how to put it. Only my 
whole body is alive with this knowledge. Something in me was 
so finally overtaken by you, a new rhythm has been started 
in me. Tlie snow is only a confirmation of that happy event.’ 

Raja Vishal Chand sat up in bed. 

‘Are you happy because of this?’ 

‘Immensely. I have no words for my feelings.’ 

‘Let’s visit the durbar of Bhawani today, then,’ said Vishal 
Chand, catching her infectious delight, ‘and offer our 
prayers.’ 

liie Held outside was totally covered by the snow and 
people of Lambini turned it into a skating rink. The other 
field, near the schools at the farther end of Shalimar Marg, 
was also turned into a skating rink. People also skied near the 
bus stand. Kusum sent a message and Angela Davis 
came over from her school. Instead of having a new building, 
it was decided to convert a part of the boys middle school to 
the co>educarional high school. The first session of the new 
school was to begin in March 1930 but the enrolment was 
already on. Angela Davis was provided with temporary 
quarters in the school; it was understood a bungalow would 
be made available for her soon. Angela Davis, a delicate 
woman of forty-one with a light stoop, was so undemanding, she 
was happy at whatever arrangements were made for her. I’m 
here more to learn, she said self-effacingly, showing gleaming 
white teeth. Her dark brown hair was cut near the nape of 
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her neck, and her neck was firagile and tenuous. She walked 
with a little crunch of her heels, almost measuring her steps. 
In spite of her tiny, thin body, she never seemed to mind the 
cold. She was out at all hours—wearing soft-coloured dresses 
and light jerseys—joining children at their play, shopping in 
Shalimar Mai^, or standing at the rock bluff next to the 
school. Currently, the schools were closed for the long winter 
vacation and Angela Davis agreed only too eagerly to go to 
the palace. 

Gandhi was expected in Lambini a week from today, on the 
twenty-fourth of December, and preparations were being made 
for his stay at the palace. He was to arrive in the morning 
and leave for Lahore the next morning. He was to 
address no public gatherings—knowing the delicate relationship 
the princes maintained with the British government. But 
public was to be admitted to his evening prayer meeting. He 
was also to be shown the new co-educational high 
school. Visiting the school implied going through Shalimar 
Marg, the main bazaar of Lambini, and the shopkeepers had 
erected welcome arches along the way. The shopkeepers had 
also prepared a welcome address for him. 

A bol^ari was lit in the library and Vishal Chand, Kusum, 
and Angela Davis settled down for tea there. It had begun to 
snow again, and the hot bokhari was radiating heat and 
warmth in the cosy room. 

‘1 have never seen anything like this,’ said Angela, pointing 
at the bokhari. 

‘It is a novelty for me as well. In Ajitha, we simply light 
open fires in the fireplaces,’ said Kusum. 

‘The same back home. We too have only open fires,’ said 
Angela, relaxed in her cushioned leather chair. 

‘For sophistication of living,’ said Vishal Chand, striking a 
gallant note, ‘one has to come to Lambini.’ 

‘So it looks,’ said Angela, sinking further into her chair. 
‘What’s the mechanism behind it?’ 

The bokhari was now radiating heat at a phenomenal 
power. 

‘Well, the mechanism is complicated but I will try and 
explain,’ began Vishal Chand. 

Kusum had heard before the yam of this complexity. Yet 
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she watched her husband with amusement, as he stretched 
his legs and went on. 

‘Let’s see,’ said Vishal Chand. ‘We iirst take a drum made 
of solid steel. It has to be one hundred percent steel, since 
other metals do not radiate heat so well; they either 
assimilate it or get dissolved and eaten up by il. Only 
genuine steel will do for a bokhari. We then HU this drum up 
with coke, with hard coke since that bums for a longer 
period. Then we sprinkle some kerosene on it and light the 
fire and close the lid. The smoke goes out of that pipe you 
see going up to the ceiling. If necessary, we blow into the fire 
from this little opening at the bottom. If necessary, we poke it 
with a poker through the same opening. When the drum is 
fully lit, it becomes red hot and diffuses everyone with 
warmth within a radius of many yards.’ 

‘That is complicated,’ said Angela Davis, smiling and 
placing her hands in her lap. 

‘Is the temple of Bhawani also lit with a bokhari?’ 

‘It will be, when we go there in a short while.’ 

‘You know this heat is making me drowsy and stupid. It is 
wanting me to say things I would rather not.’ 

‘Say them,’ said Kusum. 

‘I’m just feeling concerned about someone.’ 

‘Someone back in England?’ 

‘Someone here in India.’ 

‘Who is it?’ 

‘An old friend. I wonder if he is comfortable in the cold out 
here—or in the heat when the summer comes. Variations in 
weather used to bother him a go6d deal.’ 

‘Who is it?’ asked Vishal Chand, in the solicitous manner 
of Kusum. 

‘Someone I knew years ago. He must be quite senior now. 
I don’t even know where he is posted. Somehow my 
thoughts have wandered off to him.’ 

‘Wouldn’t you like to see him?’ 

Angela Davis kept on brooding, her chin propped under 
her closed fist. 

‘Maybe at the back of my mind, I want to. Maybe at the 
back of my mind, this w^ my reason for coming io India. Yet 
I want to make no effort in that direction.’ 
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‘Wc don’t want to probe,’ Kusum assured her. 

*1 know you don’t. Only things have a way of hlappening 
on their own. * Like this little confession 1 am making 
today—so abruptly. And when things happen on their own, 
they tend to be more lasting. I will wait for such a moment 
so far as this man is concerned.’ 

Kusum and Vishal Chand did not press her for details, and 
after the tea they began picking up their heavy coats to 
walk to the temple through the snow. 

Just then Pandit Kunj Bihari entered and whispered into 
Raja Vishal Chand’s ear. The Raja entreated the ladies to 
wait in the library and continue their conversation. He 
wouldn’t be long, he said. 

In his office waited a suave man with sharp, penetrating 
eyes and gray sideburns. He was Sir Kenneth Ashby, KBE, 
the Commissioner of Lahore division. He had driven up in this 
inclement weather from Lahore and had to leave for the 
return journey immediately. The message was so important 
it couldn’t be entrusted to a junior officer, he said. Nor could 
it be sent through the mail or by cable, as the Raja would 
see. The Commissioner apologized for the abrupt manner 
Percy Wand had put things to him. He could surmise that 
much from the report Percy had put in. Yes, he must have 
been rude, otherwise the Raja Sahib, who was the epitome of 
gentility, couldn’t have given him such an abrupt answer. 
Nor was there any hurry in the matter, the Raja Sahib could 
take his own time about building in New Delhi. It was foolish 
of Percy to have insisted on a deadline. Where friendship 
prevailed, deadlines could be suitably adjusted. They could 
be moved back or moved forward, said the Commissioner, 
spreading his long hands wide and then bringing them 
together. Shall we say the Raja Sahib would be able to build 
as soon as he can? That part was setded then. He must now 
tell the Raja Sahib why he had travelled from Lahore in such 
an awful weather. It was not snowing in Lahore, it was 
wo^se, it was raining. The Raja Sahib Imew how the English 
dreaded the rain more than the snow, he chuckled. But to 
the purpose, to the purpose. 

Kenneth Ashby stopped talking and watched Pandit Kunj 
Bihari. It was obvious he wanted the Dewan to leave. Raja 
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Vishal Chand asked him to do so. 

Raja Vishal Chand and Kenneth Ashby were together for 
about half an hour. During this period, tea was sent inside. 
Vishal Chand wanted Ashby to stay for lunch, but Ashby 
said he had other appointments; he must return to Lahore 
straightway and would eat on the way. 

When the two emerged from the office, Raja Vishal Chand 
was unduly grim, his lips pressed together, their comers 
squeezed tight. 

Tlease offer my apologies to the Rani Sahiba,’ said Kenneth 
Ashby, while biding farewell to Raja Vishal Chand. ‘I would 
have liked to pay my respects to her. But in the 
circumstances.. ..’ 

Raja Vishal Chand only nodded briefly, tense and grim. 

‘1 know the family. 1 also know the Rani Sahiba has spent 
a long time with Gandhi at the Sabarmati Arhram.... 1 shall 
wait for a more opportune moment.’ 

Again Raja Vishal Chand only nodded his head before the 
latter drove away on his long journey back. 

The two women in the library noticed at once the change 
in Raja Vishal Chand’s countenance. While Angela Davis 
watched with concern, Kusum asked: 

‘Who was it?’ 

‘Someone from the government.’ 

‘What did the want?’ 

Raja Vishal Chand sat quietly and watched the ceiling. 

‘You want me to leave?’ asked Angela Davis. 

‘No. It was just routine. Let’s go to the temple.’ 

Light flakes were ^till falling outside, and the air was heavy 
and warm. They could only dimly see in the distance. In 
spite of the snow, the feeling was one of charm and 
protection. Since there was no wind, there wasn’t much cold. 
A few children were playing in the maidan, who stopped and 
bowed as the party passed them. Their faces and their 
eyelashes were covered with snow flakes, which hung from 
parts of their bodies as small icicles. The trees stood 
motionless, heavy with the burden they were carrying. The 
buildings at the end of the maidan looked sombre, without the 
brightness on them as' when they emerge from a heavy 
downpour but only a quiet dullness which was yet inviting. 
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As they reached the temple, all members of the s^iall party 
too were covered over by the white flakes. 

Kusum had visited the Bhawani Temple so often since her 
arrival in Lambini, and each time she was struck by its 
magnitude. Nowhere had she seen a temple which was so 
comforting to the eye. The icons inside stood in the most 
relaxed postures, their limbs not stiff but soft, not firm but 
yielding, not demanding but giving. The icons were nothing 
but a glorification of the men and women you found 
wandering'outside on the hill. The artists had just picked up 
those figures, their limbs, their features, their laige ears, their 
large eyes, their pierced noses with nose rings as big as their 
eyes, their pierced ears with earrings as big as their thumbs, 
their torsos slightly longer than usual, their legs slightly 
shorter, their hands and feet a trifle more delicate, the artists 
had picked up these figures from the local streets and 
sanctified them. In no other temple had Kusum seen such a 
close physical proximity between the gods and the goddesses 
and the devotees that visited them: they seemed to be made 
of the same clay. 

What further fascinated her was the design of the temple, 
its placement. As usual, there was a laige, panel door with a 
vestibule through which you entered the temple. There were 
a few icons of the dwarpalikas, the gate keepers, guarding the 
entrance. But here the resemblance with other temples 
ended. In other temples, either the temple is so small the 
vestibule leads you straight to the chamber where the main 
deity is installed. These were the temples Kusum had seen in 
tjic mohallas and streets of her Punjabi towns. Or the temple 
is so vast there is a huge empty space inside, where there is a 
water tank for the pilgrims to bathe in and residential rooms 
for the devotees who come from other cities, and then a 
concourse leads you to the main temple. Such was the 
Harmandir Sahib, the Golden Temple in Amristsar, or such 
was the Padmanabha Temple she had visited in Trivandrum. 

At the temple in Lambini, a covered pathway led from the 
vestibule to the main shrine, where the lighted statue of 
Bhawani could be seen in all its resplendent glory from that 
distance; the silver studded doors of that inner ^rine were 
ever open. However, radial pathways ran in a circular 
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manner around the main shrine, on each of which were 
further temples, small ones, erected against a narrow wall at 
the rear, each temple facing south, the direction from which 
the pilgrims entered the temple complex. There were three 
such radial rings around the principal shrine, which itself was 
a round chamber. As you went in, you first visited the other 
temples, circumambulating clockwise, going from left to 
right on each of the radial rings. And in the temples on the 
first radial you entered, were installed the images of the 
Chand family which had ruled Lambini for centuries. The 
Bhawani Temple was ancient, but its present structure was 
built by the great-grandfather of Vishal Chand about a 
hundred years ago. So the very old ancestors were not there, 
having been forgotten under the ravages of time. And in most 
cases, either a framed drawing or a photograph was installed 
in the small enclosures; there were no icons there. There was 
a separate shrine to Vishal Chand’s father, and another one 
to his mother. In certain cases, a man and a woman were 
Jointly placed as well. But mostly there was a separate 
enclosure for a woman. 

In the next radial ring, came the Hindur pantheon. Almost 
all the known gods were represented and there were exquisite 
icons in their honour: in bronze, in copper, in alabaster, in 
marble, in glass. There were icons in honour of mythical 
figures that Kusum had read about but to whom she had seen 
no temple ever consecrated. There was a temple to Bharata, the 
brother of Rama and Lakshmana, who played such a vital 
role in the Ramayana^ but who in contemporary India is all 
but forgotten in the high drama of the two other brothers. It 
was Bharata’s mother Kaikeyi, who forced her husband, Raja 
Dasharatha, to send Rama, Dasharatha’s eldest son by another 
of his wives and his heir apparent, into exile for fourteen 
years and instead appoint her son Bharata as the next king of 
Ayodhya. What happened thereafter, the sufferings of Rama, 
his wife Sita, his younger brother Lakshmana, in the fourteen 
years of exile, the abduction of Sita by the demon king 
Ravana, the war between Rama and Ravana, the death of 
Ravana and the return of Sita to Rama, and the subsequent 
return of the three to Ayodhya, was known to the humblest 
of humble Indian. But the saindy role of Bharata in this 
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drama was not as well known. Bharata disowned his mother, 
refused to accept the throne of Ayodhya, went to the forest to 
persuade Rama to return home and be the king of Ayodhya 
and when Rama refused, he brought back Rama’s sanchds 
and placing them on the throne, for fourteen years ruled as 
the deputy of Rama, until he could hand the kingdom over 
to its rightful ruler at the end of the long exile. In several 
respects Bharata’s self-denial was superior to that of Rama. 
Rama had nothing in the forest and he made do heroically 
with whatever little he could fall back on. Bharata had 
everything in the palaces of Ayodhya and yet he renounced 
them and lived like a monk until the return of his elder 
brother. Yes, there stood Bharata, sure-footed, 
broad-shouldered, deep-chested, with a huge smile on his 
face, his eyes partially closed in that smile, beaming down 
upon Kusum from one of the temples. In another temple, 
there stood Shatrughna, another of the Ayodhya brothers, 
equally contented. In another temple, stood Radha and 
Krishna, their arms linked together, with Krishna playing his 
flute and Radha leaning in ecstasy against him, enjoying their 
promiscuous love with the full sanction of the Hindu 
scriptures. There were many other gods and goddesses in this 
ring, snug in the privacy of the niches allotted to them. 

The third ring was in a way the most impressive; it dealt 
directly with the family of Bhawani. Tradition lists many 
sisters of the goddess, one hundred and fifteen to be precise, 
with no brother. The number actually revered varies from 
temple to temple. All the sisters had the same characteristics. 
They were all virgins. They were all extremely pretty. They 
were extremely pious and chaste. They had extreme physical 
and psychic powers. They were all extremely self-willed and 
easily aroused to anger. All of them, at one time or another 
in their lives, had conquered monsters and destroyed them. 
The monsters were demons in the forms of men, who tried to 
molest and dishonour the sisters. With those conquests, the 
spiritual stature of the sisters rose further and they came to 
be looked upon as protectors of all mankind—of the 
oppressed. The sisters thus became the mothers of humanity, 
and it was as mothers that they were worshipped. 

In the Lambini temple, six other sisters of BRawani were 
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idolized along with her, and those six were installed in the 
third ring. The local song went— 

Oh, Mother, there are seven of you 
Gold-skinned arid donned in red robes. 

Their names were Vaishno Devi, Naina Devi, Jawala Devi, 
Mansa Devi, Kalka Devi, and Durga Devi. As to who came 
first and who later, the legends were vague. Bhawani Devi 
could well be a minor sister in another temple. Here, though, 
she was the principal one and was installed in the fourth and 
the final ring—as the chief goddess and the chief protector of 
the people in the neighbourhood. 

The glory of the seven sisters came through so clearly in 
the icons that you went silent in awe as you stood before 
them. While Bhawani in the main chamber was mounted on a 
tiger, the other six sisters in the third ring had also their 
mounts—either a tiger or a lion. All seven were shown to 
have more than two arms, symbolic of their superhuman 
power; some had four, some six, some eight. All seven wore a 
crown. In their front two arms, they carried a trident and a 
sword, suggestive of their royal status. In some cases, the 
monsters they had conquered were shown lying at their feet, 
bleeding but already dead. The domain of Vaishno Devi was 
a mountain in Jammu, so mountains in relief were drawn in 
her temple. Naina Devi had the most alluring pair of eyes in 
the world and was ensconced in a mountain in the Punjab. 
Jawala Devi again lived in the Punjab only and from her 
shrine an eternal flame burned from an opening in the 
ground. Mansa Devi was throned on a hill near Hardwar, on 
^e banks of the sacred Ganges. Kalka Devi’s domain was a 
rocky area outside the city of Delhi. Durga Devi lived the 
farthest from her other sisters, in the city of Calcutta, but 
again on the banks of the sacred Ganges. As the promoter of 
happiness she was worshipped by millions of Bengalis, who 
in the month of October built statues to her in all parts of 
India, and later sumbeiigd these statues in the nearest river so 
that the goddess may now rest and return to her abode in 
Calcutta. 

In Lambini, it was Bhawani who outshone her other sisters 
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in every aspect. She was placed on a marble platform, and 
the life>size statue was made of burnished silver. Her vehicle 
was a huge, snarling tiger made of the same material. Two 
laige diamonds formed her eyes. Her crown too was studded 
with diamonds and rubies. The goddess sat side-saddle on 
the tiger, with one of her legs resting on the other. She was 
barefooted, but the soles of her feet and her toes were 
painted red and she wore silver anklets on her rounded 
ankles. She had eight arms and like her sisters, she held a 
trident and a sword in her front two hands. In her other 
hands, she held a discus, a club, a conch, a rosary, a drum, 
and a lotus flower respectively. If some of her arms denoted 
physical prowess, the others denoted peace and calm. The 
goddess was clad in a sari and a blouse, the sari done into 
neat pleats in front of her. A red chunni covered her head and 
her shoulders, resting on top of the sari. It was the look in her 
eyes that was most bewitching. Her pupils and irises reflected 
an imperious bearing, denoting supremacy, power, authority, 
and energy. Come, son, come, daughter—she seemed to be 
urging her devotees along. The halo behind her head 
increased the power of her majesty. Silver lines standing out 
from the halo symbolized the burning intensity of her will. 
There was just the flicker of a smile on her lips. There was no 
ego in that look, there was only an invitation. And the 
devotee prostrated himself flat on the marble floor of the 
chamber, rubbing the floor with his nose, his hands folded 
ahead of him. 

The chamber was in the form of a hexagon, having as 
many doors. Flower reliefs were drawn on the marble columns 
that supported the dome above. At the time of a fair or a 
religious occasion, when there was an unprecedented rush of 
pilgrims, all doors leading, to the main chamber were thrown 
open. Normally, as today, all the other doors except the main 
one from the covered aisle were shut. A bokhari was lit in 
one comer, and the chamber was warm and cosy. Angela 
Davis was visiting the temple for the first time and she did 
not know what was expect^ of her. This was true of many of 
the other situations in which she was involved here. How to 
behave in an unknown land, amongst an unknown people? 
Normally she waited to take the cue from the others. If they 
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ate rice and cuny with hands, she too did the same. If the 
women put a dot mark on their forehead when they dressed 
up, she too did the same. If they said *accha’ for no reason 
after every sentence you addressed to them, she too did the 
same when people spoke to her. She saw Raja Vishal Chand 
and Kusum prostrate themselves, and awkward though it was 
for her to lean nimbly as the Indians did, she tried her best 
to stretch herself on the marble floor. She then 
circumambulated the shrine along with Raja Vishal Chand 
and Kusum, and stood with them before the image with her 
head bowed as Vishal Chand and Kusum murmured prayers 
in Punjabi. 

The statue was protected by antelope horn railings and 
inside the enclosure stood a priest. He aspersed the gathering 
with sacred water, and then gave them some of it to drink. 
The moment Angela swallowed it, she klfiew she would die 
of the germs that she drank with it. |he was comforted 
by the benign look of Bhawani, though. No, you won’t 
die, you will only live longer; this water is purifled by me 
personally. And then along with the rest, Angela sat down bn 
the marble floor of the shrine. 

Throughout Raja Vishal Chand had remained pensive and 
gloomy. Why wouldn’t the goddess dispell his gloom, Angela 
asked herself. Don’t question, just watch, said she to herself 
an instant later. On a summon from the Raja, two musicians, 
one with a sarangi, the other with a tabla, came in and sat 
near the party. And after a while. Raja Vishal Chand began 
to sing a hymn in honour of the goddess, his hands folded, 
his eyes closed, his face contorted with feelings, his voice 
muffled but sharp. Kusum joined him at each refrain. Angela 
only watched silently. The Raja sang: 

*So cool and comforting is your abode. Mother 
Oh, wayfarer, walk up to it 
And receive the Mother *s grace. 

So cool and comforting ... • 

Mottled are your mountains, Mother 
Where bloom a mUhon flowers 
In dance and fragrance 
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Lilies, magnolias and all 
So cool and comforting ... • 

The mighty knock at your door, Mother 
Offerings in hand 

Even the gods descend to honour you 
SpeUbound by your power 
So cool and comforting .... 

Tm a humble devotee. Mother 
My heart bruised and battered 
My only prayer to you is 
To grant me your blessings 
So cool and comforting ....’ 

Vishal Chand sang with great feelings and remained 
kneeling before the image for several minutes aft.er the hymn 
was over. Soon thereafter, Angela Davis walked back to her 
school from the temple, while Raja Vishal Chand and Kusum 
returned to the palace. 

Tell me now,’ said Kusum, picking up the conversation 
from where it had been suspended when they had gone to 
the temple. She knew her husband was keeping something 
from her. 

‘The man who came to see me was Sir Kenneth Ashby, the 
Commissioner of Lahore division.’ 

Kusum startled. When Sunil was shot in Lahore it was he 
who had identified him and arranged for the family to come 
over from Ajitha. It was he who was behind the trust the 
government had established to honour Sunil. Kusum went 
pale and for a few seconds held her breath. 

‘What did he want?’ 

‘It might shock you a lot.’ 

‘I’m used to shocks.’ 

‘The government wants me to arrest Gandhiji when he 
comes to Lambini.’ 

Kusum found herself heaving a sigh of relief. She thought 
it was something to do directly with Vishal Chand. 

‘Why?’ 

‘They don’t want him to attend the Lahore Congress.’ 
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'Why wouldn’t they arrest him in British India?' 

‘They are afraid of the repercussions. Repercussions will 
still be there if he is arrested here. But the government could 
lay the blame on us and watch the fun.’ 

Kusum was beginning to feel concerned. Gandhiji had been 
like a father to her for many years. He would be their 
honoured guest in Lambini. Would they stab a father and a 
guest in the back? 

‘What do you plan to do?’ 

‘1 have been going over it in my mind. We will simply have 
to cancel Gandhiji’s visit here. He won’t make his detour and 
will proceed straight to Lahore. 1 am asking Dewan Sahib to 
leave for Sabarmati by the evening train from Pathankot.’ 

Kusum remained engrossed in thought. 

‘This is the best course to follow,’ she said. 

‘I’m happy you agree with me.’ 

Kusum went and opened the window of their bedroom. It 
had stopped snowing and a wind had picked up, which was 
filling the valley with an enormous whisper—more disturbing, 
more imminent, than the spoken word. Kusum heard this 
whisper all the time. It formed itself somewhere at the base of 
the valley, at Mirama or close to it. And picking up its girdle, 
running on bare feet, it swept up towards the top of the 
mountain, towards Lambini, in the process gathering 
strength, gathering speed, gathering volume. No, it was not 
an echo that came from the valley. An echo was only a 
reflected sound, a duplication of an original. It was something 
more elemental and basic, having a will of its own, having its 
own passions, its own sounds, its own innuendoes. Yes,the 
whisper came all the time and talked to her, ruffling her hair, 
and blowing soft words into her ear. It was like a wave hitting 
the shore, with a splash. Each time this happened, Kusum 
was unnerved a bit. Who was it that was holding her and 
demanding attention? While the whisper was at times so 
pleasant, telling her of the joys that lay ahead, it could be 
forbidding too, speaking pro&nities into her ear, hinting at 
strange horrors and pitfalls. Often Kusum would raise her 
hair a little, wilfully exposing her ear to the voice of the 
mountain, her eyes shining in ecstasy. Quite often, she just 
covered her ears with her hands, -shook her head and 
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whispered back to the whisper, go away, leave me alone. 

Tc^ay the whisper came as a howl and hurled itself against 
the encasement of the window. Kusum shuddered at the cold 
it brought with it, but she paused to listen to it. What was it 
trying to tell her today? No, it was not an unpleasant 
whisper, it sent no tremors of fear or apprehension through 
her body. It wasn’t a pleasant one either, for she did not 
warm up to it, did not go taut with expectation as she often 
did. No, it was an altogether neutral whisper, or should she 
say a new whisper, of a kind that had never come to her 
before, a harbinger of emotions and feelings that had played 
no role in her consciousness, left no footprints on her 
memory. With her head bowed, Kusum kept listening to its 
chatter. 

And for days to come this whisper did not cease, even 
when the snow had melted from the mountain and the sun 
was shining as of old. No, the whisper continued unabated. 
Vishal Chand read out aloud the news of the day to her, as 
was his habit. Gandhiji reaches Lahore on twenty-fourth 
December. Gandhiji lays the foundation stone of Lala 
Lajpat Rai’s statue at Lahore on twenty-fifth December. 
Gandhiji confers with the members of the Congress Working 
Committee on twenty-sixth December. Gandhiji moves 
resolution on complete independence of India at the All India 
Congress Committee on twenty-seventh December. 
Jawaharlal Nehru elected President of the Lahore Congress 
with the full blessings of Gandhiji on twenty-ninth 
December. Gandhiji’s resolution on complete independence 
is adopted by the open session of the Lahore Congress on 
thirtieth December. Gandhiji leads the midnight pledge for 
independence taken at Lahore on thirty-first December. See, 
see, the whisper said! lliis is what I have been trying to tell 
you, of a new wind of change, of a new storm that is 
gathering at the horizon. Do you understand what that 
means? 

^Somewhat,’ Kusum answered back, looking out at the 

v#ey. 



Chapter 6 


From the railway station, Kusum went straight to the 
hospital. It was not a very popular hospital with the 
Wazirabad people. Run exclusively by the Angrez, the 
English, there was always the fear of losing your religion 
there. They might be very good in their skills, but your never 
knew what food they gave to you and many of their 
medicines were as suspect—made from impure and impious 
sources. So the people First went to the local hakims, then to 
the civil hospital where Indian doctors too worked, and when 
everything failed, then alone did they go to the Mother 
Teresa Hospital. 

That her mother should have been taken there itself spoke 
about the gravity of the situation. Kusum hurried along in 
the tonga, accompanied by a maid. Go faster, please, she 
urged the tonga walla. 

She had come instantly, as soon as she read the wire. 
There was no one to receive her at the station. That further 
stressed the gravity; maybe her mother was already dead. 
‘Please hurry,’ Kusum said to the tonga walla. 

The hospital was situated about three miles away from the 
station—not in the direction of the town, but farther out, on 
the Grand Trunk Road that went to Lahore, near the village 
of Ugoki. The missionaries who were running the hospital 
had adopted that.village. Indeed the idea of the hospital came 
to them only afterwards. This particular group—the Church 
of Scotland in Glasgow—had S*i[arge concentration in Sialkot. 
They had also large concentrations in two other towns in the 
province, Rawalpindi and Lahore (besides schools in many 
other towns). Seasoned priests were sent out from Scotland to 
man these centres, where they had vast followings. In 
addition to the churches they established there, they also 
promoted education, and Murray College in Sialkot, 
Gordon College in Rawalpindi, and Foreman Christian 
College in Lahore were now pioneer institutions of higher 
learning in the whole of India. When the leaders of this 
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mission met, they felt the dire need of a link amongst the 
three centres, a tangible, visible, physical link. Lahore was in 
one direction, Rawalpindi in another, towards the north, and 
Sialkot in yet another, in the north east. Once a year students 
from the three educational institutions met to debate, or for 
sports and athletics, for hockey and cricket tournaments. But 
that was not enough. They wanted a middle station, to link 
the three missionary stations of the province. The obvious 
choice was Wazirabad, a small town close to the river 
Chenab. It was from here that one railway line bifurcated 
to go to Sialkot, the other going straight up towards 
Rawalpindi and Peshawar. Repelled by the squalor of 
Wazirabad, the missionaries looked for another place near it 
for themselves and settled on a village flve miles out of it, 
called Ugoki. It was a clean village, with pucka houses, well 
laid lanes and with the semblance of a drainage system. The 
missionaries built a church there, started a school, and 
generally took the village over as *their’ village. Priests and 
nuns going up and down between the three posts, Lahore, 
Sialkot and Rawalpindi, halted there, and spent a day or two. 
The Ugoki missionaries had their own small vans which 
connected them with Wazirabad, and soon they started a 
regular bus service. Yet they were not satisfied; they still felt 
something lacking. And on discussion, they realized they 
wanted a hospital in the country, something they had so far 
not started. And midway between Wazirabad and Ugoki, on. 
the GT road itself, came up the Mother Teresa Hospital, 
which catered to people with no regard to race, religion or 
creed—it catered to the whites as well as the natives. 

Kusum met her brother Sadanand at the gate of the 
hospital. 

*We got the Raja Sahib’s wire this morning only. I don’t 
know why it was ddayed,’ he said. 

‘How is mother?’ Kusum asked. 

‘You will see.’ 

They hurried along from corridor to corridor. The 
corridors were painted yellow and gray. Kusum met a 
nun(iber of Indian nurses in white frocks and white stockings, 
and with their dark frices dusted over dumsily with talcum 
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powder. They were all hurrying along. Kusum had the 
feeling as though they were going to or coming straight from 
her mother^s room. 

Soon they were at the rear of the hospital, in the last of the 
verandahs, and Sadanand was still rushing ahead. 

‘Mother is in the special ward,’ he explained. 

The special ward was reserved for patients who were too 
violent—who were unmanageable. Had mother gone so far 
into the shadows? Kusum quickened her step, her heart 
uneasy, her mind almost exploding. 

This ward was a little removed from the rest of the 
building and consisted of five rooms in a single row. To make 
it look pleasant for the seemingly unpleasant patients who 
were kept here, there were pots containing palm saplings 
and canna flowers placed in the verandah. There were also 
easy chairs placed there. 

An aunt of Kusum’s, her mother’s younger sister, was 
sprawled in one of the easy chairs outside a room. On seeing 
Kusum, she got up, embraced Kusum, and said: 

‘At least you are here to see her alive.’ 

‘Is it as bad, mausi?’ 

Kusum pushed the wire-gauze door open and walked in. 
Her aunt and Sadanand followed behind. 

A frail woman lay on a bed, tired and exhausted, 
smothered, silent, her white hair spread on the pillow, her 
eyes closed, her arms stretched listlessly. 

‘Is she asleep?’ Kusum asked her father, who sat on a chair 
nearby. There were other relations in the room, too. 

‘She is drugged,’ said her father. 

‘What is wrong with her? What has happened? 

There was a silence and Kusum heard the whimper of 
some of her relations. 

‘And why are there so many people in the room, father? 
Shouldn’t the patient be left undisturbed?’ 

‘They are relatives,’ said his father, his tone s^ere and 
sharp. Here was his daughter showing up after so many years 
and all she wanted to do was to remonstrate, to find 
faults—as ever. 

‘I know. But shouldn’t mother have some fresh air? Let’s 
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alt go outside—please—please. You too, Sadanand. And 
Sudhir. Please wait outside.’ 

She herded the whole lot out of the room. 

Her father’s face was contorted with anger. 

‘You have no business to do this. They are our kith and 
kin.’ 

‘What is more important to you, father? Protocol or 
mother’s life?’ Kusum raised her voice. 

She tried to embrace him but he stepped back. 

Lala Dharam Das had many grievances against Kusum, 
the worst of them being she had become, increasingly 
belligerent and disrespectful of authority. Is that what Gandhi 
had taught her during the stay at his ashram: to be rude and 
discourteous? One lived in a series of gradations, a series of 
obligations, where one had to accept and fulfil those 
obligations at each step. Kusum was headstrong even as a 
child. Now she was being downright vulgar—if you ask me. 

‘Your mother in all probability is not going to survive,’ and 
Lala Dharam Das loudly enough to be heard in the verandah 
outside. ‘You want me to ruin my relationship with those 
who are surviving?’ 

Kusum was stunned. The coarseness of her father’s face, 
the deep lines there, the lingering sensuality around his lips, 
his coal-black dyed hair, his paunch which his long shirt 
couldn’t hide, the spread of his wide-bottomed shalwar which 
formed an enormous many-layered shroud around his old 
body, repelled her. His eyes had sunk into his head and white 
strands of his hairy eyebrows slipped down over his eyes like 
that of a poodle. He had a pinkish skin which had reddened 
like decayed fruit. His cheeks too were fluffy, swollen rather 
than firm. The skin around the eyes was puckered, as though 
he had not slept for days, or had wasted his nights away. The 
chin was shaved and the long dyed mustache was neatly 
trimmed, its ends waxed and curled. His hair was oiled, and 
plastered down on his skull. In spite of his age, he remained 
the picture of ofliciousness, pride and uncompromising 
rigidity. And yet in this familar picture, Kusum found 
something odd, something that wasn’t hitherto there. There 
was a forlorn, frightened look in his eyes. This man once 
used to tell them, ‘Face front, fist up’—fight the world. He 
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seemed now in a panic. It was the panic of a man who had 
mastered all those around him but had not won over even 
one of them. Was it that he had, fmally, realized the futility of 
power? Or was it only a fear of having momentarily lost his 
hold on things? Kusum couldn’t quite decide. 

‘Why won’t she survive? Why have you written her off so 
casually? What’s wrong with her?’ Kusum asked, raising her 
voice as loud as that of her father. 

‘You will see. But don’t you dictate terms to me. I can’t 
possibly be rude to everyone for the sake of an invalid.’ 

‘I resent this, father. 1 resent it with all my heart. Don’t 
speak of mother so casually.’ 

‘All right. You sit here and worship her. Exalt her. Bum 
incense before her. I have other things to attend to.’ 

At that instant, the faded woman on the bed stirred a little. 
Dreamily, sleepily she opened her eyes. 

Kusum threw herself on the bed and took her in her arms. 

‘Mother, look. I’m here, your Kusum. Look, mother.’ 

The woman opened her eyes further and tried to peer. She 
lay like a shrunken animal, frightened, distraught. She looked 
hard at Kusum and seemed to recollect. Then she raised her 
skinny arm and ran her withered, shrunken hand through 
Kusum’s hair. 

‘Mother, it’s me. Kusum. Don’t you remember me?’ 

The woman said nothing. She ran her hand through 
Kusum’s hair and concentrated her pupils together. And then 
two large tears trickled down her eyes on her furrowed 
cheeks. 

‘Now, now. What’s there to cry about?’ Kusum said in a 
tearful voice. ‘You are going to be ail right. I shall stay here 
until you are well again.’ 

With her dopatta, Kusum wiped her mother’s cheeks dry. 
She was cut to see how weak she had gone; the cheeks were 
nothing but bones. 

‘T^erc now, you get well and recover your strength.’ 

The comers of her motho'’s lips twitched, as though she 
were framing a sentence. And then the twitching stopped and 
her eyes wandered away from Kusum’s face and she saw her 
husband. 

• • • 

She immediately sat up in bed, as though petrified, and 
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began to scream. Shriek after shriek did she emit, watching 
her husband with terrified eyes. 

‘What’s that scoundrel doing here? Take him out of here. 
This monster, this dog, this unclean pig, this bloodsucker, 
don’t let him come near me, don’t let him touch me, I want 
him out of here, out of my sight, take this foul spirit out of 
here—ah!—ah I—take him away, don’t let him touch me!’ 

When Lala Dharam Das tried to restrain her, she clawed at 
his face. 

‘Don’t you touch me! You pig, you monster—’ she used 
worse Punjabi swear words. 

Kusum was frozen where she stood. She had never known 
such temper and foul language in her life. Her mother, who 
was regarded in her nieghbourhood as God-fearing, soft- 
spoken and gentle—what had come over her? Upon hearing 
her screams, the relatives barged into the room again and 
tried to pin the old woman down. She clawed and fought 
each one of them—one wouldn’t have imagined there was so 
much vigour in that withered frame. Her own son, Sadanand, 
twisted her arms behind her.. Her own sister, Kusum’s aunt, 
pushed her down into the bed,>,her knees pressed against her 
skeleton-like chest. Her own daughter-in-law, Sadanand’s 
young wife Snehlata, a slip of a girl, thin and tall, who kept 
her face covered with her dopatta and whose long, slim hands 
were painted deep with mehandi—held her by the feet. 

Viran Vati fought each one of them. She struggled, she 
kicked back, she spat at them. And she abused them: 

‘You villains, you scoundrels—’ she screamed. ‘You come 
in behalf of that monster. Take him out of here. Take him 
out of my sight.’ Her entire strength was spent on kicking, 
back at those who were holding her. She was hissing and 
frothing at the mouth and her eyes had a vacant look. ‘You 
bitches, you bastards,’ she struck at them, recognizing neither 
her son nor anyone else. A nurse accompanied by a couple of 
male attendants rushed into the room. The male attendants 
pinn^ her down, pushing her so hard, her head struck against 
the iron bedpost and began to ooze out of her. temple. 
The nurse stooped down upon her and pushed a needle into 
her ami, injecting her with some medidne. Hiey continued 
to hold her down until the medicine began to work, and she 
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subsided into an undignified heap, uking huge, gulping 
breaths. 

Speechless, Kusum walked out and stood in the verandah, 
in the blazing sun. She felt prickly heat breaking upon her 
face; she repeatedly rubbed her iace. Her aunt cante out and 
said: 'See, he has eaten complete through her.’ She was 
talking about her father, but Kusum’s sympathies were not 
alienated from him. Her aunt herself had eaten complete 
through—if one could use that expression—eaten complete 
through her husband. Offended with her, he had one day 
disappeared from home and had not been heard of for the 
last ten years. Kusum held no brief for her father; he was 
overbearing and manipulative. His arrogance and assertions, 
in which he left no room for compromise, often repelled her. 
Yet, all along, his ambition, his vanity, his vehemence, his 
stiffness, were directed in one direction: to make a success of 
himself, to make a name in his business. Was that fault 
enough to deserve the kind of damnation her mother was 
heaping upon him? Or Kusum’s damnation? His sons, 
Sudhir and Sadanand, never lamented against him; they took 
his advice, followed up his leads, pursued his directions. And 
he wasn’t like that to begin with. How tender he was to her 
when he arranged the festivals in their house which involved 
her participation! Like Ashtami, when the children of the 
mohalla came over to greet Kusum and she offered them 
food. Like Rakhi, when she tied the sacred thread on the arms 
of Sadanand and Sudhir. True, he was ever in a hurry to 
finish with the ceremonials and get back to his factory. And 
yet had he really mistreated anyone? Kusum had seen her, 
mother rave against him even when she was a small girl. She 
ever read threats in his gestures, saw snakes in his mind, 
heard demons in his voice, when he was being only firm. She 
was Sony her mother was obliged to go through so much 
rough weather in search of her harbour. Maybe the kind of 
love she needed, the way she needed it, to steer her safely 
through, was denied to her. But there were other kinds 
around which would have done as well. She had stubbornly 
turned them down. 

Kusum’s father came out and stood silently some distance 
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from her. Her aunt watched him with disdain but said 
nothing. 

‘I fail to see why she is after me,’ he said to Kusum, 
apologetically, sheepishly, hardly raising his gaze. 

‘I understand, father,’ said Kusum, taking his hand. 

^How long has she been like this?’ She asked. 

Tor a few weeks. She couldn’t sleep one night, and by the 
morning she had gone loony.’ 

‘Loony?’ 

‘Well, that’s what she is, isn’t she? Loony—mad. What you 
have seen is nothing. You don't know how violent she can 
become. She throws things around, she breaks up things, she 
hits one with things. She hits herself as well.’ 

Kusum heard and did not hear. Madness of the mind is 
not only a disease, it is a curse. In Indian homes, it is 
equated with a strange lapse, as though one had fallen from 
grace. People so afflicted are seldom treated, or touched by 
the others. They are Just abandoned: gagged or locked up, 
until they die. Oh, mother, what have you driven yourself to? 
Why have you so driven yourself? 

‘What do the doctors say?’ Kusum asked feebly. 

‘She is mad, that’s what they say. She should be sent to a 
mental hospital, they say. Yet I wouldn’t hear of it. I came to 
the missionaries and fell at their feet. And they agreed to 
have her and see for a few days.’ 

‘What treatment are they giving her?’ 

‘There is no treatment. They just drug her to sleep. Sleep 
alone can cure her—if anything. So they tell me.’ 

Kusum filled in the gaps from others. Apparently, it was a 
fever that had gone out of control, a typhoid. The fever 
wouldn’t go down, and they kept changing the medication. 
She remembered Sadanand briefly saying in one of his 
letters that mother had some temperature. Kusum made 
routine enquiries but received no further communication. 
The fever persisted for well over a month, and then she 
developed insomnia. For nights she wouldn’t sleep, in spite of 
the sleep-producing drugs. And then she began to go 
hysterical. If she opened her mouth to laugh at something, 
she would go on laughing for minutes, even after the joke was 
over. If she cried over something, she would go on crying 
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unchecked. If she called after someone, she would go on 
calling him even though she had been replied to. And then 
she became violent. And then abusive. It was then that she 
began to focus her anger against her husband. She would be 
lying peacefully, and she saw him and hit the roof. ‘Take him 
out of here,’ she screamed. ‘Take that monster away.’ ‘Yes, I 
know who you are. You are a bloodsucker. My 
bloodsucker.’ ‘Nice way that is to talk.’ ‘You monster,’ she 
yelled. 

The day she was removed to the Mother Teresa Hospital 
the whole street was watching them. They strapped her to a 
chair and carried the chair out to the waiting ambulance. She 
yelled all along wildly, appealing to the onlookers to stop her 
children from taking her to the slaughter house. And she 
caught sight of Lala Dharam Das. ‘It must be his doing, his 
alone. He’s the only villain.’ And the whole street saw what 
had previously been seen only by the inmates of the house. A 
married Hindu woman reviling her husband of many years. 
The women in the street put their fingers to their lips in 
shock and surprise. ‘My, my,’ they said. 

Kusum and her father were driven back to town in the new 
Ford Lala Dharam Das had purchased. Lala Dharam Das sat 
away in one comer in the rear, afraid of speaking to Kusum. 
His face blank, his eyes stony, he stared out of the window. 
He sat as though he were an outcaste, rejected and discarded 
even by those whom he himself had nurtured and sponsored 
for the winning round. 

The house was a new one, too, on the Grand Trunk Road, 
just outside Wazirabad. Because of the presence of the 
missionaries in Ugoki, a lot of housing and industry had come 
up along this ro§d. The Rover Cycles had been moved from 
the interior of the town to the outskirts, and next to the 
factory Lala Dharam Das .had built his residence. Kusum had 
seen neither of the two, though the residence itself had been 
the cause of a dispute between Lala Dharam Das and Viran 
Vati. Imposing though the bungalow was, it was built on a 
triangular plot, with a wide front and a tapering rear—almost 
like a kite. It was the exigencies of the factory which had 
dictated this choice; after the land had l^een appropriated for 
the various needs, its sheds, smelling plants, wc^ers’ quarters, 
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a triangular piece in one comer was all that was left unused. 
Lala Dharain Das rather liked the lot; it gave him a huge 
frontage, almost a palatial frontage, with access right on 
the main road, while from the narrow rear, he had a gate 
providing him a separate, private entrance to the factory. But 
for Viran Vati such a plot was an anathema, a curse. 

They talked about it when they came to Ajitha for Sunil’s 
funeral. 

*A lion-shaped house only brings ill luck to its occupants,’ 
Viran Vati asserted. 

*And what is it that brings luck?’ asked Lala Dharam Das. 

*A cow-shaped house. Somewhat narrow in the front and 
wide in the ear!’ 

*What has a cow to do with the shape of my house?’ 

‘Have you seen a cow squatting? It is the most graceful 
sight in the world. Her haunches slouching elegantly, her legs 
stretched evenly, her face tapering forward.’ 

‘The lion squats the same way, Viran Vati. Believe me, 
it looks as graceful.’ 

Lala Dharam Das was being indulgent, being tolerant. 

‘When it means so much to her, why not have the plot cut 
differently, father? Don’t have it tapering backwards or 
tapering forward, have it as a rectangle,’ said Kusum, 
pleading on behalf of her mother. 

‘It’s not that, Kusum,’ Lala Dharam Das said softly, trying 
hard to keep his grief-stricken daughter out of the dispute. 
‘The rest of the land has been used for the factory, and this 
piece is all we are left with. Had I known your mother would 
object so sharply to it, 1 would have made the alterations. 
Now the factory is already built.’ 

‘You want me to believe you?’ said Viran Vati. ‘You had it 
planned this way fit)m the start—to hurt me.’ 

‘All right. I have only been trying to hurt you all along. Go 
to hell. Our house is going to come up on this land only,’ said 
Lala Dharam Das. . And so it had. As the Ford wheel^ into 
the driveway, Kusum was quite moved by its grandeur. Painted 
light gray, its three floors had large windows facing out. 
Innumerable plants were placed on the terrace, whic^ was 
wick and had an iron fencing. There was a copious lawn in 
front. The entrance to the house was from the side, where the 
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car was parked. There were steps leading to the lawn in the 
front, and the glass doors of the living room opened directly 
on it. 

* Welcome, sister,’ said Sudhir’s wife, Sheila, coming 
forward. She had grown plump but had a light step and 
penetrating, liquid eyes. 

'Hello, Sheila—beautiful as ever,’ said Kusum, embracing 
her. 'And this is Avinash, Sadanand’s son!’ She added, trying 
to take the child from her, who whimpered and refused to 
leave Sheila. 

'His mother is at the hospital. Go to auntie, Avinash—go.’ 
The child whimpered and clung to her only. 

'Where are your children? At school?’ asked Kusum, 
elderly and benevolent. She felt sorry her own pregnancy was 
only a false alarm, the mensus came a couple of weeks later, 
her blood flushing her thighs. 

'Rajiv and Gauri are. Dolly is not too well and is in her 
room.’ 

Kusum was shown around the house, the living rooms, the 
bedrooms, the bathrooms and the kitchens. While Lala 
Dharam Das lived on the ground floor, each son occupied a 
self-contained floor upstairs. The furniture in the house was 
sleek, streamlined; there was abundance everywhere. The 
kitchen on the ground floor was I huge one, almost as large 
as a bedroom, and was positioned up front, next to the living 
room, with a door opening on the lawn. So her father did 
care for her mother, after all. 

Viran Vati had said to Kusum while they were in the old 
house in the heart of Wazirabad: 

'When we build a new house. I’m going to have a large 
kitchen.’ 

'How large you want it to be, mother? Even this one is 
quite large.’ 

'Not for my taste.* 

A frown passed over her face, and she added: 

'This is the only room in the house which belongs to me,’ 

'How do you mean, mother? The whole house belongs to 
you.’ 

^No, the house belongs to your father. Only the kitchen is 
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mine. That’s where I live most of the time.’ 

Lala Dharam Das had built Viran Vati a kitchen in the 
new house which must be the envy of every neighbour. 
Commodious and spacious, there were shelves all around, 
with plywood lining on the face. The walls and the floor 
were of white, chipped marble, and for about two feet above 
the floor, the walls were tiled. The cooking was done by 
firewood, but a sloping oven had been built where the 
woman did not have to bend or kneel down: she could cook 
standing. Next to the sloping oven, a tandoor had been built 
into the masonry, and over the two of them a chimney led 
directly above to thp roof. The water taps were on the other 
side, with shining metal knobs fixed to each of the faucets. 
There were two large sinks with a draining board for the 
utensils to dry. Another sink was provided at the ground level 
where the heavy utensils, like the steel based pots in which 
the Punjabis cook their vegetable or meat dishes, could be 
washed. There were closets at the ground level for the 
detergents, and the lid of each closet was shod with steel 
sheets, so that the water could not eat away the woodwork. 
There was a table next to the sinks, large enough to eat one’s 
meal there, but which was totally covered with Viran Vati’s 
personal things: her comb^ her nets, her mirrors, her dyes, 
her mehandis, her foot Scrapers, her back scrapers, her 
sewing needles, her buttons, her threads. Over the table, a 
long mirror was fixed into the wall, running along the length 
of the wall. One had a terrific view of oneself in it, right up to 
one’s knees; if one stood further back, one could even see the 
feet, though one lost the face. Near one of the windows 
opening on the lawn, there was a padded chair, with an 
ornate back, and ornate arms, which curved outwards and 
then came back and hugged you. Close to the chair, there 
was a footstool, its padded seat covered with the same material 
as the chair. There were half a dozen electric lights, one of 
them could even be lowered on a pulley, to see how the food 
on the oven was doing. The walls were also decorated with 
religious pictures and with calendars. All windows and the 
door in the kitchen, as the other windows and the doors the 
house over, were covered with gauze to keep the mosquitoes 
and flies out. A small fan was attached to the ceiling In the 
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top right hand comer, opening towards the lawn, there was 
also a small exhaust fan. There was not only no smoke in the 
kitchen, there were no odours. 

Kusum moved around in a daze. She was treated by 
everyone more as a guest; everyone was excessively 
deferential, excessively polite. She did not like this. She was a 
daughter of the family and she wanted informality and 
warmth rather than courtesy. The warmth was there, but quite 
subdued. They were also a little awed by her new status, 
though Kusum kept reminding them how small a state 
Lambini was. To her daze was added a stunning pain, a 
pang, a throb. Her temples and her lips twitched when she 
realized the deathly silence of the ground floor, even though 
there were people moving around everywhere. The real 
owner of that floor had been removed from there and was 
now lodged in a hospital. It looked like a cold hearth, like a 
dried up village tank, like a deflated balloon. Especially the 
silence there, it was deafening; it stunned and paralyzed you 
as would excessive sound, an explosion or suchlike. Yes, the 
silence in those rooms was explosive, it was so eerie Kusum 
looked around for her father for support who stood inanimate 
and precariously poised on his feet, like an efligy about to 
collapse to the ground. No, there was neither activity nor life 
in those rooms. The true life of a living being often resided 
not in him but elsewhere—Kusum had heard in her infancy. 
The living being voluntarily let his true life rest elsewhere, for 
reasons pf state, for safety, for expedience, for political 
exigencies, for intrigue, for love. The true life of many of the 
princes often resided in the pet birds diey carried with 
them—a parrot, a hawk, a peacock, or a partridge. Or it 
resided in the banyan tree in the palace courtyard. The true 
life of the princesses often resided in the mayna bird, or in 
the swan that swam in the royal lake, or in the water snake 
that lived there. This transference was meant to protect the 
prince or the princess royal from harm and unwanted 
attention. But ^e ordinary mortals too could enjoy this 
luxury through spell. The true life somehow evolved 
separately finom the physical life. Kusum herself believed her 
true life now resided in Rsya Vishal Chand, so dearly, so 
utterly, did she love him. If you yftnt by her mothtf, the true 
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life of her lather resided in the countless mistresses he had 
taken to bed. We can’t have a live-in maid without your 
father ravishing her at the first opportunity, she grumbled to 
Kusum. Your father’s true life resides inside the cunt of a woman 
other than your mother, she grumbled. These remained for 
Kusum unverifiable claims. Yet he certainly stood inert this 
moment, pale and bloodless without any true or physical life. 

Viran Vati had hated this house from the day it was built. 
A lion-faced house, wide in the front, narrow in the rear, 
brought only misery to its occupants. The two grandsons that 
were bom to her here must have pacified her somewhat. The 
sumptuous kitchen, in which she could cook and move 
around at leisure, must have pacified her somewhat. The 
green lawn outside, where she could lie on a cot under the 
sun and warm her aching limbs, must have pacified her 
somewhat. The house certainly had come to transfer its 
allegiance from the man who conceived it to the woman who 
kept it going—in spite of her reservations about its shape. She 
spent each day getting its floors scrubbed until they shone 
like mirrors, she had it whitewashed from the terrace to the 
smallest cellar each year in November at the Diwali time, and 
she burned such fragrant incense in it and filled it up with 
mystifying aromas. Like any human, inanimate things too 
had a physical and a true life. And the true life of a house 
always resided in the woman of the house. It was her 
feminine, her soothing touch alone, which metamorphosed it 
from a house into a home; which gave its cold granite a glow, 
a warmth. And the woman who kept this house, this 
thoroughbred, on the GT Road in mood, who sang lullabies 
to it as she walked in it, touching it with her hand, coaxing it, 
cajoling it, had all of a sudden vanished, leaving the 
thoroughbred crestfallen, dejected and confused. 

‘How am I to be blamed for this?’ asked Lala Dharam Das, 
when the cluster of relatives had dispersed somewhat and the 
two of them were having dark-red Kashmiri tea. 

‘You are not to. I’m sorry for the embarrassment it is 
causing,’ said Kusum. 

‘And what embarrassment!’ 

‘I shouldn’t pay much attention to it, father. She is 
whimsical and her fancy has just turned against you. It could 
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as well have been me.* 

‘I have been building bit by bit over the years, and now 
everything is in shambles overnight.’ 

*Why not stay away from her for some time?’ 

'Is that a solution? She has to live with me, here in his 
house, and the solution must be found with me in the 
picture.’ 

'At least temporarily? Until she calms down?’ 

'We will see.’ 

The night descended and in the oppressive heat, Kusum’s 
bed was spread on the terrace. She was sorry her first Punjabi 
meal in eight years had to be eaten in such a hurry, 
haphazardly. Whatever little Viran Vati ate was supplied by 
the hospital, but food had to be sent for those who were 
staying along with her. Tiffin boxes had to be prepared, 
servants mustered, drivers summoned. In addition to the new 
Ford, several vehicles were requisitioned from the factory. 
Those who had spent the previous night at the hospital were 
brought back and a fresh batch of people sent there. The 
meal for the hospital contingent was a simple affair, lentil, egg 
plant and chapatis, but for Kusum, in addition, 
spinach and com bread were also made. The spinach was 
hand mixed to a powdery paste, and for hours Kusum could 
smell its fragrance as it boiled in a glazed earthen casserole. 
The scented aroma arose only when the spinach had 
simmered for a while on slow heat—with the steam. The 
casserole was then taken off the fire by the cook and placed 
between her feet, held there firmly was it when the mixing 
began with a wooden pestle. The women in the kitchen all 
lent a hand, even Sheila, even Kusum. The spinach slowly 
turned colour and from hard green it became soft, mustard 
green. The women looked into the casserole, lifted the pestle 
out and rubbed the powdered spinach with their fingers to see 
whether it was soft enough, and then continued with the 
mixing. Finally it was done, no more mellowness could be 
extracted from it, a heap of it was placed in a bowl, the 
roasted com chapati placed next to it, and a pat of home* 
made butter placed right on top of the com chapati, along 
with two or three long, freshly secured green chillies, and the 
platter served to Kusum. Normally the brothers cooked 
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separately in the kitchens on their respective floors, but with 
the emergency on, the entire meal was cooked in the large, 
ground floor kitchen, and eaten in the living room. As was 
the custom, the men were fed first, and then the women, 
including Sheila and Snehlata, who had by then returned 
from the hospital, sat down along with Kusum. Kusum loved 
the murmur of an all-women meal: the clatter of the bowls, 
the jingle of the bangles, the soft drinking of water, the gurgle 
of women’s throats as they laughed while they ate. Kusum 
would have nothing more in addition to the spinach and the 
chapati; who would dilute a feast with the lentil, the egg 
plant, or the iice? Yet it was a diluted affair, with the women 
making no talk at all, and the men constantly intruding upon 
their privacy. The very idea of serving men the meal first 
was to get them out of the way. One had to be so formal in 
their presence, the head to the kept covered, the smutty jokes 
reeking with sex not to be traded, the women couldn’t even 
size each other up, who was pregnant, who had put on 
weight, who had used a new pumice stone on the heels and 
the ankles, what new gold ornaments they had acquired, who 
had fallen out with her man, or who was having an affair. But 
today the men needed so many things, extra beddings, extra 
tiffin boxes, thermoses, torches, and they were constantly 
barging into the tender privacy of the women and forcing 
them to get up and attend to them. The silence of the women 
was so annoying, Kusum left her meal half way through and 
pushed the platter away. When the others remonstrated, she 
began again, but so disenchanted was she, so dissatisfied, that 
she stuffed a whole lot of green chillies into her mouth and 
was somewhat appeased, somewhat cheered, when her 
palate shot into a flame with the burning sensation. 

On the terrace, she was truly cheered and soothed. The 
noises of the house died down after a while. There were only a 
few other beds on the terrace, most must be sleeping 
downstairs in their rooms. Out of deference to her, all other 
beds were placed much away from her; she was alone in her 
comer. She lowered her arm and fon^ed the water surahi 
that was placed next to her cot; it was so cool to the touch. 
Water had also been sprinkled on the brick-lined terrace and 
cool whiffs rose firom it, to flow under the bed and settle 
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down on the terrace once again; it seemed to her as though 
she were floating on those whiffs. Without much effort, she 
spotted the northern star, called Dhruva. Great Dhruva, sir, 
saint though you are^ come down and talk to me, she 
whispered, Fm a litde lonely without Vishal. Or shall 1 come 
up to you, where you are staled for centuries in that majesty? 
You must be a very desolate saint indeed in that solitary 
splendour. You can’t move close to anyone, nor can anyone 
come close to you. So has it been decreed by the powers that 
be. Yet I can defy those powers and if you like I can come up 
to you and hold your hand. Instantly, she saw her cot being 
transformed to a royal couch and she found herself wearing a 
diamond-studded crown. How silly, how could she have 
forgotten that? She was after all a Rani, a princess royal, just 
as Dhruva was a saint royal. Come on, saint sir, with all the 
veneration you have received over the centuries, for your 
constancy, for your steadfastness, for the eminence you hold 
in the firmament, for your grip on yourself and the power to 
withstand the pull and pushes of this planet or that, with all that 
veneration, have you received any love? Kusum giggled to herself 
and hid her face in her pillow. No, I too hadn’t received any love 
initially. I’ll be honest with you, but nojy I have. Honestly, she had 
wasted herself away on trifles, her temples, her prayers, her 
scriptures, her obligations, her self-denials—Gandhi had 
altogether brainwashed her. Ye^ of self-mortification did 
not bring the euphoria, the gratification, the pride if you will, 
as did a few moments of self-fulfilment. Body and spirit were 
alike at peace after such a fulfilment. It squashed her flat 
when the surge of passion aroused by Vishal went over her; it 
peeled off her skin, bones and muscles all in one blinding 
flash, and left her more bare than when she was naked. Her 
immediate response was to cling to Vishal tighter and press 
herself against him. Yet after a few seconds she almost forgot 
him; she dived deep into herself to sit quiet and serene at the 
centre of her own being. Her innards were flushed with a 
waim glow and were going into a wild dance of joy. It was 
around her pelvis that the maximun^ lights were lit. She was 
all aghast, wonderstruck and vibrant, from her scalp to the 
soles of her feet, but it was in her middle, in her lateral, 
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sloping, tightly held, nascent, nimble core, in the moist 
ingress, that the riot was on. And the rest of her organs around 
the area, her bowls, her bladder, her urethra, her omentum, 
her lower abdominal ridges, all pushed hard through the 
lining of her kernel to see what the storm and the upheaval, 
the churning Vishal was causing there, was like. The cervix, 
which was already at the centre of the core, hung a shade 
lower, unmindful of the onlookers, now jostling hard with 
each other to obtain a place of vantage; they were almost 
bursting the wails of the core, pleading hard to also 
receive the benediction. And as Kusum dived inside, her 
eyes shut, her breath hissing through her lips, never was the 
centre denied to her, where, with her arms folded around 
her, her legs curled upwards towards her breasts, she sat 
scanning the splendour and the extent of her dominion. Oh, 
God, let’s own it, let’s say it, she had to will herself to 
self-mortiilcation, whereas the joys of self-fulfilment came so 
naturally, so instinctively! If she were offered a choice 
between giving herself to Vishal and to Gandhi, she 
knew what she would unflinchingly chose—a heresy though 
the choice might be. No, it was no heresy, it was a blessing, as 
ennobling as a union with a mythical God. At the mere 
thought of Vishal tonight she went into a series of slight 
spasms. A calm descended on her as though the caressing 
wind were a partner in her conspiracy. She fumbled for the 
surahi to have a drink but could find it nowhere. She 
partially opened her eyes and found she was already 
lying next to Dhruva in the firmament. She looked around 
and saw no one, no terrace, no sounds, no smells, no other 
sleepers. There was only the flush and radiance emitted by the 
stars, right in the middle of which radiance she found herself 
positioned along with Dhruva. Had she perchance reached 
heaven, were the joys her poor heart had been suffused with 
a bit too much for it? If so, then she was sad, for there were 
things she had yet to do down below. Not too sad, though; 
she knew there would be other beginnings when she could 
attend to whatever had been left over. And she heaved a 
sigh, turned to her side, and closed her eyes. 

It was the thirst that woke her up. Lifting the surahi, she 
tilted its neck towards her. In the process, while she drank, a 
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lot of water was spilled on her blouse—so much as to make 
her feel uncomfortable. She got up from her bed and 
decided to climb down to change the blouse. The house was 
in darkness and silence. A faint light came from her lather’s 
room. She went past it, towards her own room, when 
through the slightly opened door she saw her father on his 
bed—with a woman. She was still a trifle dazed by sleep and 
the sense of well-being that had flooded her on the terrace; 
she was unprepared for such a shock. She reeled on her feet 
and had to touch the door to steady herself. And the dooi 
flew apart, and there was her father holding a young girl, his 
cheek sunk on her flesh. His eyes were wide open and there 
was a look of utter deiiolation on his face, a bleak barren look 
that was to haunt Kusum for a long time to come. His 
sunken jaws seemed to be saying something, more to himself 
than to the girl, his lips were trembling and his tongue was 
repeatedly slipping over the girl’s flesh. Kusum took that in 
instantly as the door flew apart and in confusion her 
father and the girl both got up from the bed, the girl pulling 
her shirt down and going for her shalwar which lay on a 
chair. In the next instant, the girl vanished from the room, 
shutting the door behind her. 

Kusum found herself choking: with anger, with disgust, 
with dismay. She found she had lost her voice; no words 
came out of her throat as she tried to speak, no sound. Lala 
Dharam Das merely sat on the bed, adjusting his hair, 
running his hand over his face. He did not seem ashamed, or 
timid, or remorseful; he seemed sad, and he seemed 
irritated—irritated at the interruption. The dark moles on his 
chin showed up under the electric light, and his paper-thin 
skin was once again purple, with blue veins branching off 
under it. He watched his hands and continued to smoothen 
his chin. 

‘So mother was right all through,’ Kusum managed to say. 
She was peevish and defiant, but the words just barely 
escaped her lips, she was still choking. 

When Lala Dharam Das made no reply, she went on, 
finding herself. 

‘All these years you have done nothing but deceive her. 
While we were growing up, while we were going to school, 
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while we were playing, while we were doing household 
chores, while we were sleeping, you only deceived that poor 
woman. You only betrayed her—and with cheap, third rate 
strumpets mother wouldn’t deign to acknowledge their 
existence. She said so to us, she said your father is having fun 
with smelly maids or factory girls. That’s what he is good 
for—she said that’s what he deserves—those filthy little 
women, with filthy, puny little minds. For that’s what he 
himself is—she said: a puny, filthy man, cunning and rotten 
to the core. We believed her and we did not believe her; we 
had still our loyalty to you, we had still the bond of the 
blood. Yet it seems, mother was right throughout. And 
today—now! When she is lying in hospital? When she is on 
the verge of death? Oh, father, how could you, how could 
you, how could you!’ 

Lala Dharam Das seemed in no hurry to plead for himself. 
He kept watching Kusum, and then took a long drawn out 
breath. 

in your present mood’, he said wearily, ‘you will accept 
nothing that I say. But how would you react if 1 were to tell you 
your mother was wrong all through? 1 had no intention of 
betraying her—never wanted to. I’m a mediocre business¬ 
man concerned with the mundane routine of making a living. 
But your mother drove me to it.’ 

He waited for her response but she remained silent, senseless, 
and sullen. 

‘Your mother has driven me to other women. From the first 
day of our marriage, she has shown nothing but hostility, and 
^nger, and harshness.’ 

Kusum felt she had heard the words before, her own Sunil 
had sung a similar tune, and she wanted to throw up. 

‘Ashamed—ashamed. That’s what you should be, father. 
With her on the deathbed!’ 

‘No. I’m not ashamed. I won’t be ashamed. Now that you 
are into it, don’t be my daughter, be my friend for a while. 1 
have'known executioners enough. Nothing that you can say 
on your mother’s behalf can half hurt me or tortbre me than 
what 1 have been saying to myself. So don’t be another 
executioner. Be a friend—1 need one.’ 

Kusum remained silent and sullen. She should be 
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changing her wet blouse, which was clinging to her skin. 
Wrapping her sari around her, her eyes bleak and empty, her 
voice shaking, she just stood there, a few steps 
inside the door. 

‘Sit down, Kusum, I beseech you.’ 

Lala Dharam Das held her by the shoulder and led her to 
the sofa in the comer. It was as though he were shifting a 
statue—she had to be moved step by step. 

‘You are wet.’ 

‘It’s nothing.’ She shrugged herself free. 

‘Listen to me, Kusum, I beg of you.’ 

Kusum shmgged her shoulders. 

‘Ashamed! Ashamed, I should say!’ 

‘Kusum, I’m an old man,’ said Dharam Das, standing 
before the sofa and watching her steadily. ‘Look, how old my 
arms are—’ he bared her shirt sleeves. ‘Look at the skin, how 
wasted it is! See those veins, how swollen they are, how 
discoloured, how tired! See my chest—’ he bared it. ‘The 
hair on it is white. The skin here too is wasted, the veins 
swollen, discoloured and tired. If you were to look into my 
interior, you would find it as wasted. There are thirty-three 
long years behind this ruin—the years that I have spent with 
your mother. What does a man marry for, Kusum? No, don’t 
give me an answer even if you have one. Listen me out. A 
man marries to acquire a friend. He marries to acquire a 
companion, a confidante, he marries to acquire a listener, 
someone who would offer him a resting place as no wayside 
inn, holy shrine or place of pilgrimage can. And from the 
moment your mother walked into my life, she has only 
spumed me. I wasn’t always old and wasted, I was very 
young once, strong, vigorous, like an unbroken animal was 1, 
and your mother knew only how to scoff at me. Never once 
did she offer me the companionship I was after. To hold 
her hand, to hold her in my arms, was an effort—was a 
stmggle. You won’t believe it, but she wouldn’t go to her 
brid^ bed the night she came home to me; she sat on the 
bed and scowled. She had married with her consent. She had 
not scowled when we were going round the sacred fire. Yet on 
that first night, on the virtue of which night, on the holiness 
of which, countless volumes have been %vritten, songs sung. 
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legends formed, your mother wouldn’t let me as much as 
touch her. It was not bridal shyness, or fear, it was brazen 
harshness and hostility. Fool, idiot, keep your hands off me, 
she screamed. And year after year, she continued to use such 
words, such barbs. I can’t remember a single day of our 
married life she let me pass in peace—’ 

‘What do you call peace?’ Kusum shouted. 

‘Not to nag me for nothing. If I asked for my clothes, she 
said look for yourself. If 1 asked for some documents, she said she 
wasn’t the police. If 1 brought a business partner home, she 
said why the Devil he was there. If I asked for food, she said 
she didn’t have ten hands, why was 1 always eating? If I asked 
her for the accounts, she said she wasn’t a thief. If 1 asked her 
to serve my parents, she said she had married me, she hadn’t 
married them. If 1 asked her to visit a relative, she said he 
was my relative, not hers. If I asked her to be gentle with me, 
she retorted—what, fool? In order to maintain peace if I kept 
my mouth shut, she said—what are you scheming up now? If 
I asked her as much as to sew a button on my shirt, she 
said—I’m not your servant! If I said of an evening let’s go for 
a walk, she said I was always walking, always demanding of 
her to tire herself. If I said we would stay at home, she said I 
always stayed at home, I had caged her up. If I tiptoed out of 
the house, without having to confront her, she said—what 
crime had I committed? If I brought a gift for her, a new sari, 
a new dopatta, she said what worthless material it was, 1 had 
such a poor taste. If I brought no gift for her, she said I was a 
penny pincher. She objected to the way I brushed my teeth—I 
threw too much filth around. She objected to the way I took 
my bath—I made too much noise. She objected to my files 
lying around—would I never learn the virtue of order? She 
objected if I put a morsfl in my month at the table without 
saying a prayer—wasn’t I an infidel! She objected if I asked 
her to say a prayer—who was I to be commanding her! And 
each time, whatever the occasion, whatever the moment, she 
gave me a look as though she would murder me. If 1 touched 
her during the day, she rebuffed me. If I touched her during 
the night, she exploded—’ 

‘It couldn’t have been too loud an explosion,’ Kusum cried 
out. ‘You got three of us out of her.’ 
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‘1 didn’t get you, I had to extract you. Each time, what a 
battle it was, my God! She fought me off monstrously, 
kicking and resisting, until 1 would be cold—cold with 
frustration, cold with impotence. I wondered, 1 argued with 
myself. Was she made differently? Were some of the 
womanly things in her missing? A rage swept over me which 
brought on potency again. But it was not the potency of 
tenderness, it was the potenc 7 of anger, of revenge. 1 held her 
down and lore through her. That’s how the three of you were 
conceived.’ 

‘1 feel insulted,’ Kusum cried out. 

‘Mustn’t you know the truth? Your mother would exhaust 
herself scrubbing floors, polishing up silver, cleaning out 
cupboards, to get irritated enough to holler at night. Ah, the 
scenes she went through at night! She worked herself up on 
some pretext and then refused to sleep on the same bed with 
me. She spread a mattress on the floor. Or she demanded to 
sleep on the sofa. Or she slept with her head towards the 
bottom of the bed and her feet towards me.’ 

‘You seemed to have rehearsed this well, havn’t you?’ 
Kusum shouted. 

‘1 have either rehearsed it well, or I’m blurting out what 
has happened to me umpteen of times. 1 leave it to you to 
judge. Yet how often must not have 1 burst into tears in my 
youth—merely because your mother drove me mad through 
her nagging! How often must not have I walked the railway 
tracks with the idea of throwing myself before a running 
train! What is it the woman wants? What is it she 
needs? Where have I let her down? Why this persistent 
hostility?’ 

‘So?’ Kusum mocked. 

‘The only time 1 found her relaxed was when her sister, 
your mausi, visited her from Gujranwala. The two sat 
together, held hands, and whispered for hours on end; your 
mother even laughed. She was tolerant of me for a day or two 
that your mausi was here. I know now how even your mausi 
is a shrew, a shade bigger than your mother, but 1 didn’t 
then. And in my folly I tried to enlist her support. Why is 
your sister so hostile to me, 1 asked her. Couldn’t you talk to 
her about it, I told her. Surely her parents would be sorry to 
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hear of what's going on here, I said to her. And when your 
mausi was gone, your mother was after me with even more 
venom. You try and denude me before my sister!— You 
would denude me before my parents! Wait and see how I 
denude she threatened.’ 

‘Why did she turn this way?’ Kusum mocked, angry and 
unyielding. 

‘I have asked this myself. She had all kinds of fears. 
Equating money and evil. Physical life and evil. Me and evil. 
All kinds of fears!’ 

‘Whereas you were spotless! ’ 

‘You are free to mock me. But day after day I suffered. I 
kept my lips sealed. I wore shabby clothes to oflice. I often 
ate out—in shabby dhabas. 1 needlessly stayed on in the 
factory—when I should be resting at home. When my parents 
passed away, she shed a few tears, but can you imagine what 
she said about them? There is one goonda less around here, 
she said after my father’s death. The windbag is at last 
silenced, she said after my mother was gone. It’s her tongue, 
it’s her tongue alone that is bitter, she is soft inside, I 
reassured myself—God knows how often. And God only 
knows how often I was proved wrong. She is bitter down to 
her pith.’ 

‘Why didn’t you leave her? Marry again?’ 

‘I couldn’t leave you —the kids.’ 

Kusum got up from the sofa, sneered loudly, and made for 
the door. Lala Dharam Das barred her way, and led her back 
to the sofa, pushing her into it. 

‘Why, don’t you want to hear a little truth about you 
mother? You must have heard all kinds of things from her 
about me. Why not give me a small chance as well?’ 

Kusum stared back at him, malevolently. 

‘The worst is yet to come.’ 

‘I don’t want to hear it.’ 

‘You must.’ 

When Kusum started to rise again, Dharam Das pushed her 
back into the sofa. 

‘And while refusing herself to me, while keeping herself 
away from me, she constantly badgered me about other 
women. There were m other women. If 1 wanted them, 1 
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didn’t have to tell your mother. 1 could have taken them to 
my office, to a rented room, to a friend’s house, 1 could have 
gone to their houses—the women I was supposedly meeting. 
I’m a healthy, virile man—I was then, anyway. Virility needs 
its own outlet and your mother sealed herself shut. She 
badgered away night after night. Go take this one—go take 
that one—put your dirty hands on this one—plaster you dirty 
self to that one. She rattled ofT names I had not even heard 
of.- Why do you think like this, I begged? Why? I know your 
kind through and through, she persisted. Your dirt is in your 
eyes, I can read it right there. This was the only refrain I 
heard from her. Which, as 1 have said, was silly. If I needed 
women, they were available to me by the dozen at the 
factory. They came looking for work, each day there was such 
a line, and when I asked them if they had any experience, they 
only bared their teeth to me. No, if 1 needed women, I did 
not need our home for that game—’ 

‘How valiant of you!’ Kusum retorted. ‘Don’t forget what I 
have seen with my eyes, father. Mother is a deceived woman 
today.’ 

‘Yes, today. Today, yes. Only it wasn’t always so....’ 

She wanted to shout back at him how she was a deceived 
woman too but held her peace. 

‘See, Kusum, I’ll tell you something. Your mother pushed 
ideas into my head. It would be' a sin to sleep with another 
woman when I had made my vows to this one, I told myself. 
When you people were bom, I told myself it would be a sin 
to you—how could I face you afterwards? When you people 
were married, it would be a sin to your memories I told 
myself. Yet your mother kept after me with a tongue sharper 
than any knife, more fiery than any pair of tongs, more 
poisonous than the killer wasp. I saw the suspicion, the 
coldness with which you watched me, and 1 knew she had 
turned you all against me. 1 never said anything against her 
to you, you will have to grant me that. But the three of you 
were slowly alienated fimm me—especially you, especially 
you, Kusum. Ask yourself how far that is correct or not, at 
least ask yourself that.’ 

‘I ask nothing.* She was being pushed into a position of 
argument, of rgecdon or appro^. ‘I know reasons can be 
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given for anything. I know of reasons having been, furnished 
to me for something altogether unacceptable. If mother were 
here, she could offer reasons for whatever jA^did.’ 

‘No, she couldn’t. She would only yell and get hysterical. 
Shouting does not give you any better claim to what you are 
saying.’ 

‘It is only in her state of illness that she is shouting.’ 

‘She has always been shouting. She made my living so 
desolate with that constant shouting and yelling. Maybe this 
is in her temperament, she was bom with such feelings, such 
an attitude to things. There was nothing I didn’t throw 
up in her defence. There was nothing I didn’t try to 
accept and live with. Yet with all the affluence around, the 
factory expanding, the money rolling in, I was the poorest of 
the poor. I looked at the lay hand in my factory, the one who 
has no special skills, who moves loads, or stands by and 
hands over tools to the skilled worker, or who does other odd 
jobs, the lowest functionary in the vast hub, and I told myself, 
he was a richer man than I. He had someone to go home to, 
even though he lived in a hutment. He had someone to 
receive him with a smile. He had someone to lie next to him 
even though it was on a dirty mat. He had someone to listen 
to him when his heart was full. Whereas all that I had was a 
disembodied voice which went on and on and on. Like a 
broken gramophone record. A shrill, unrelenting 
disembodied voice. Very often I felt like asking such a worker 
if he would swap places with me—swap wives. He might say 
yes, knowing nothing. Yet fully informed, fully aware of what 
the swap was about, would he say yes? There was laughter 
and song in his life. There was a gentleness there. There was 
another being there~to bear with him the loneliness, even 
the unfriendUness of life. Would he swap all that for a 
disembodied, shrill voice?’ 

‘And what reply of the lay hand did your guilty conscience 
fabricate?’ Kusum found herself increasingly being drawn 
into the discussion—what was becoming a discussion. Didn’t 
Sunil too offer a defence of what he had done? Didn’t he too 
think of himself as the wronged one? Didn’t he too blame 
only his wife? 
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‘1 fabricate nothing. 1 have no guilty conscience,' went on 
Dharam Das in an unrudled solemn voice. ‘The answer of 
that petty labourer would have been a resounding no. Who 
would give up continuous peace for a walking hell? Yes, the 
labourer was a richer man than I in what he posses.sed. And 
utterly distraught, utterly neglected, utterly berated and 
rejected, 1 looked for comfort elsewhere. 1 can see your 
eyebrows going up; 1 know what you are thinking. Why 
should comfort for me mean physical intimacy alone? Why 
didn’t 1 turn to religion or prayer to find solace? 1 did—and 
for a long while. I even thought of going away to 
Hardwar and becoming a sanyasi. Yet 1 did not firld any 
solace in that. I liked my work, 1 liked power; I wanted to see 
the factory expand. I wanted comfort here, where 1 was, as I 
was. You wouldn’t know how long I deferred that comfort. 
For years. Soon you will be dead, soon you will be ashes, I 
found myself telling mysdf. Who knows what the hereafter 
holds for you. Yet there is comfort in the arms of someone 
you can hold. And I went back to your mother with these 
very words. Give me that comfort, please, 1 beseeched, don’t 
be so harsh, don’t spurn me so, don’t keep on all the time, 
don’t be vile, please. We are old now, I no longer want anything 
more from you, we’ll stay away from the wickedness of the 
flesh if that’s what puts you off, but please don’t be vile, hold 
me against you and let’s sleep together in the same bed 
without being what you would call wicked, without beiiig 
intimate. And she scowled and swore at me and said what a 
filthy old man 1 was. It was then alone that I put this aging 
head on other sholders. Shoulders which for a price would 
comfort me. Which for a price would go as far as 1 wanted 
them to go. Which for a price would do what I wanted them 
to do. But your mother, Kusum, has pushed me in that 
direction, pushed me with both her hands.’ 

Oddly enough, Kusum found herself in sympathy with 
some of the things her father was saying. Wasn’t she too finding 
Vishal’s love as a greater solace than anything else she had 
ever known? Years back, she was hard and unbending with 
Sunil. Would she be as hard with him today? Kusum was no 
longer bothered about her wet blouse. Yet she felt her throat 
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parched and she wanted another drink. She didn’t get up, 
though. 

*How long these escapades of yours have been going on, 
father?’ she Uiuhted, uncertain of herself, uncertain of the 
sting she should inject into her words. 

‘Don’t call them escapades. They are my punishments. 
Each time I have fallen, I have flogged myself for that. There 
is no Joy for me in any of this. I wanted to, I tried to, seek 
this Joy with your mother alone. Now 1 only look for oblivion. 
Forgive me, 1 can’t give you the exact date and hour when 
the fall occurred, I don’t remember. You wouldn’t expect me 
to keep a chart of such things, would you?’ 

Kusum found her father wiping tears that had suddenly 
trickled down his cheeks. This was loo muddling, too 
unsettling. She was being forced to offer sympathy to a 
man who had wronged her mother—whatever the 
provocations—who had wronged womanhood. Once again 
she had the urge to tell him how she was a wronged woman, 
too, and she held no truck with any Justifications. A wronged 
woman was a wronged woman—full stop. At least she had 
done nothing to bring about Sunil’s villainy. And yet Sunil 
had pretended as though she had. Must the men be ever 
allowed to have the last word? Must they alone be the 
adjudicators of right and wrong? And she watched the 
shrunken, sunken cheeks of her father and yet again the look 
of desolation with which he was holding that girl returned to 
her. Faintly, softly, a bell in her heart began to strike a 
chiming sound, began to surface. Your father is asking no 
sympathy from you, he is asking for no condonement, no 
approval, no clearance. He’s only telling a tale, admittedly his 
side of the tale, but isn’t that how all tales are told? Do you 
ask everyone who talks to you, eh, let me hear the othcndde 
as well? You offer or withhold your accord, your empathy 
and pity, on the basis of what you hear. Or what you 
see—don’t you forget that, Kusum, the dreadful sight you 
saw an hour or so ago in this room! No, she couldn’t foiget 
that, either. While what she had heard was sad, what she had 
seen was sadder. The compassion that was Just about to 
build in her dried up instantly. She Just watched her father as 
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he silently wept. 

*This shouldn’t happen again, father,’ said Kusum, neutral 
and detached. 

Her father only looked at the distance. 

*Who was the girl?’ 

Lala Dharam Das only wept silently. 

‘You have your children and your grandchildren in the 
house. You have your daughters>in-law. Aren’t you 
concerned they might find out? Or do they already know? 
Who brings them here?’ 

‘Must you know all the details?’ 

No, she need not, Kusum saw. And wasn’t she being hard 
again, wasn’t she passing a judgement on him as she had 
done with Sunil? For all she knew, he might be absolutely 
right. ‘1 think, I’ll be moving out to the hospital in the 
morning, father. I’ll be at greater ease there,’ she said 
eventually. She saw her father slowly nodding his head. 

They had been talking for more than an hour—Lala 
Dharam Das had been. Kusum’s responses were confined to 
short inteijections. Yet she felt so weary, so fatigued, as 
though she had walked ten miles. The wall clock in the 
room struck four. Four times the hour chimed, and the 
seconds hand inched a fraction ahead on the dial. Even 
without the clock, Kusum could have told the time. This is 
the hour when early walkers are already in the streets—the 
hour when Thakur Shanti Nath would leave for the fields. 
Kusum heard the shuffle of the walkers’ feet outside, she 
heard them coughing, heard them spitting. She heard a 
public hydrant being used somewhere for filling the water 
pitchers; she heard the hiss of the water, she heard the brass 
pitchers clanging. She heard a distant muezzin shout: 
‘All^-o-Akbar.... Allah-o-Akbar.’ From another direction, 
she heard: ‘Waheguru ji da Khalsa, Waheguru ji di fateh.’ 
From yet another: “Uth jag musafir bhaur bhei.’ The criers of 
the different faiths were asking the faithful to rise and be 
ready for their morning prayers. She also heard the faint 
sound of a conch shell and temple bells. She heard a few 
dogs bark. She heard the quick whir of a group of sparrows. 
She heard the quick flapping of a flock of pigeons. She heard 
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the warble of a koel. She heard a couple of cocks crow. She 
heard a wheel cart drag through the street. She heard a truck 
speed by on the highway. She heard a prabhat pheri, a group 
of singers, wind its way through the streets. The way the 
noise of their drum and cymbals and their singing increased, 
they were coming in this direction; they would soon be at the 
gate outside and then pass along. Most Indian cities woke up 
in this manner. Strangely, there was a long lull after the initial 
noises; for an hour or so everything would go quiet again. 
Whether the faithfuls got ready and went to their places of 
worship, there was no way of finding out. They all went 
silent: the temples, the mosques, the gurdwaras, the footsteps 
in the streets, the prabhat pheris, the people filling water at 
the public hydrants. Until around five-thirty the noises and 
the activities began again, the same noises, the same activities, 
with unending mobility, with unending continuity. 

With a heavy step, Kusum got up and walked to her room 
which was next door. Though her blouse was dry now, she 
changed into another one and lay down on her bed. Sleep 
was near impossible. Even if all that her father had said was 
correct, would he still need this kind of sympathy, this solace 
at fifty-six? Shouldn’t he have turned deeper, maturer? What 
was depth? What was maturity? Didn’t a man of fifty-six need 
food? Didn’t he need clothes? Wasn’t human closeness, 
human nearness, yet another hunger? Kusum tossed 
restlessly, feeling sad that such shallow conclusions be the 
ultimate truth about man. How slight, how trivial did it make 
life look, didn’t it? Were those who rubbed ash over 
themselves and wandered into the forest only after a mirage? 
It was better if her mother died and never knew of smallness 
of the real world. She had a hunch of it, but actuality was far 
worse than what she had ever feared. Or had she leared in 
vain? It would have happened so whether she had feared or 
not. It would have happened so whether she was bom or not. 
Was nothing avoidable—foreseeable and preventable? Ah, 
Kusum sneered, as she changed her side on the bed. She 
made a grimace and then realized she was grimacing. She 
took several deep breaths and told herself, sleep, sleep now. 
Her mind became fluid and images began to interchange. 
What was it her father had done? Had he done anything? 
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Vishal, yes. what’s it you would know? Yes, 1 was telling you 
of something but 1 am not sure of it now. Was she here, in 
Wazriabad, or there, in Lambini? She brought her thigh up 
and placed her foot on the frame of the bed. Wasn’t she 
getting thick over there, a trifle heavy? She rubbed the cap of 
her knee. The arms were still slim, though. She rubbed the 
top of her arm; she rubbed her wrist. One of her left molars 
was bothering her, she should be seeing a dentist; she rubbed 
the molar with the tip of her tongue. Sleep now, let go, 
forget, you can take stock of the whole thing in the morning. 
You can either go and live in the hospital or you can go back 
to Lambini. No, you can’t go back—mother is too ill. Go and 
live in the hospital then. No, you couldn’t live here after what 
you have seen. What have you seen? Come on, what exactly 
have you seen? Her floating mind tried to recollect but she 
couldn’t. Yes, you could continue to stay here only, you 
don’t have to worry about that right now. It certainly is more 
comfortable here. And then you have really seen nothing, you 
have only had a bad dream. My, the way these dreams seem 
real; you actually feel you are there! You not only see things, 
you hear things, you feel the touch of things. If someone 
squeezes you by the neck, you feel you are really going to 
die. Thank God, the dream was over. She knew' now that she 
was safe on her bed. That’s it, it was only a dream, it won’t 
bother her again. When all of a sudden, through her floatings 
and misgivings, she heard something which made her sit 
right up in her bed. Someone was shouting on the road: 
‘Gandhiji arrested in Dandi.... Gandhiji arrested in Dandi.’ 

Hurriedly Kusum put on her slippers and ran outside. The 
few paces between the house and the gate, she covered at a 
sprint. A boy was hawking a special edition of a newspaper 
and shouting at the top of his voice: ‘Gandhiji arrested in 
Dandi. Gandhiji arrested in Dandi.' 

The early light of the dawn was just beginning to break 
out. Several other gates flew apart and men and women 
rushed out. People cycling to early shifts got off their cycles 
and grouped together around the boy, asking for the paper, 
which was a sheet of the local daily Sandesk Many fumbled 
for the coins in their pockets. Kusum had no money with 
her; with her hand on her thumping heart, she waited at the 
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fringe of a group. People were also talking to each other. ‘It 
was bound to happen.’ ‘Now the government is doomed.’ 
‘This really is the last straw.’ ‘They can’t lock up the 
Mahatma.’ ‘He did reach Dandi, he did manufacture salt.’ 
‘Imagine their cheek. Laying their dirty hands on the great 
soul!’ No one had a good word for the British. They talked of 
the Mahatma only. 

Soon Kusum’s father, her brothers, and several other 
people emerged from their house and Lala Dharam Das 
bought a sheet from the newsboy. Only one side of it was 
printed; the other was blank. Standing under a street light, 
they scanned the paper. There was a banner headline, which 
only said what the newsboy had been shouting. There were 
skimpy details underneath. This morning, on fourth May, 
1930, the Mahatma was taken into custody shortly after 
midnight at his camp in Karadi near Dandi. People expected 
this to happen the day he broke the salt law on reaching 
DafSdi. That was on the sixth of April, nearly a month back. 
Yet, the government as usual was undecided. By now 
millions in all the provinces of India had broken the law, in 
some form, in some manner. Gandhi continued to camp in 
Dandi and operate in the neighbourhood. He ran through his 
usual routine of issuing statements, exhorting one and all to 
join the movement, holding press conferences, and writing his 
ultimatums to the Viceroy. In the span of one month, he had 
issued two such ultimatums to Lord Irwin. For centuries the 
Indians had been panning the sea water for making salt. Now 
this had been taken over by the government, and salt was 
manufactured at specific salt depots, several of which were 
situated right near Dandi. In the second of his ultimatums, 
Gandhi had threatened to personally lead the satyagrahis to 
take over the salt depots at Dharasana. Why, this was in the 
paper only the day before, Kusum had read it herself on her 
arrival in Wazirabad. So the government had closed in upon 
the old man and taken him away to an unspecified place. 
That’s all, the newssheet said. Kusum barely scanned these 
details. Her eyes were rivetted to the photograph the paper 
had published along with the news. Yes, there he was, her 
Vikram, holding Gandhi’s staff, his long walking stick. This 
picture had become a legend and had appeared day after 
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day in every newspaper of the country from the moment the 
Dandi march began from Sabarmati. Even the English papers 
carried the photo, The StaUsman from Calcutta identifying the 
boy in its caption. He was the son of Sunil Thakur, who years 
back had died saving the Prince of Wales. Mr Gandhi—as 
The Statesman insisted on calling the Mahatma—had even 
misled a youngster! 

The Indians had come to refer to the boy as Kaka—a 
loving youngster, though he was tall enough to reach 
Gandhi’s shoulder. His khadi shirt, his brown knickers, his 
slim, sprightly legs, his brown sandals, the firm grip of his 
hand on Gandhi staff, the enquiring, encouraging eyes with 
which he looked ahead, scanning if the path was clear for 
Gandhi to go on, the glow of conviction on his face, matching 
the glow of Gandhi’s, even surpassing it, for he didn’t 
have the misgivings of age and experience, the two stepping 
ahead together as though they were one force, one flame, 
one stream, one might, as though they were cast in a die, cast 
in bronze, yes, this was the image, known to millions upon 
millions of Indians who read an English or a vernacular 
newspaper. The Kaka for them had become as much a myth 
as the Mahatma. And this picture had been seen by 
Shyama at Trivandrum. It had been seen by Thakur Shanti 
Nath at Ajitha. It had been seen by Rakesh in Goa. It had 
been seen by Bhagat Singh and Charulata in the prison in 
Lahore. It had been seen by Joseph Daniel in Kabul who 
was there on a secret assignment. It had been seen by Subhas 
Chandra Bose in Calcutta. 

There was no mention in the broadsheet about who else 
was arrested along with Gandhi. Was Vikram arrested? Fear 
gripped Kusum as the family chattered on. 

‘There is nothing about Vikram. He was along with 
Gandhi all the time,’ said Lala Dharam Das aloud. 

‘They wouldn’t touch a child of his age,’ said Sudhir. 

‘Who can say?’ said Kusum softly, in fear and anxiety. 

They repaired indoors and the talk about Gandhi and what 
he had or had not done, or what he should or should not do, 
went on for a long time. The regular edition of the paper 
came at eight in the momihg and they waited for it, when 
more details v^uld be availalue. The commotion on the road 
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outside continued, as though an emergency had suddenly 
arisen: you heard more voices, more shouts, more shuffling of 
the feet, more cycle bells, more horns of the trucks and the 
buses. 

Kusum saw Sudhir getting ready. He shaved, he had a 
bath, he got into fresh clothes. He picked up a Hie. 

*Are you off to the hospital, Sudhir?* Kusum asked. 

*No, I’m going to see Lala Kanshi Ram.* 

‘Who’s he?* 

‘A business partner from Sialkot. We have contracted to 
repair the railway track between Sialkot and Wazirabad—to 
reinforce the sleepers. W^e are going to inspect the line near 
Wazirabad this morning. Kanshi Ram would be arriving by 
the morning train form Sialkot, when we will go out on a 
railway trolley.’ 

‘Can 1 come with you?’ asked Kusum, clasping her hands. 

‘Why not?’ 

Kusum quickly dabbed water on her face, brushed her 
hair, applied a little lipstick on her lips and changed into a 
new sari. On a thought, she changed her blouse again. Its 
dull green didn’t quite go with the magenta of her sari. 

As they drove to the railway station, Sudhir explained. Lala 
Kanshi Ram was a grain merchant from Sialkot who was 
accepting small contracts on the side: repairing roads, 
repairing bridges, repairing railway tracks. He is quite a 
character, he said. Intelligent, very intelligent. And very 
talkative—God, you have to see the way he goes on, Sudhir 
laughed. There is the engineer in him, though he is only a 
merchant. His skill lies in manipulating the contract, hiring 
the labour to do the job, bribing sufficiently the municipal or 
the railway engineer who inspect the completed job, and 
pocketing the profits. He calls it his jhoonga! 

Kusum laughed. Jhoonga for Punjabi children has a 
special significance. It is the little extra the grocer hands 
out to the child, after the usual purchase has been made. 
‘Give me a seer of sugar, lala. Give me half a seer of maida,’ 
the child would say. ‘And what about my jhoonga?’ he 
invariably asked, when he had received the goods and paid 
for them. The jhoonga was as much part of the sale as the 
actual goods. And the grocer lala placed on the outstretched 
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hand of the child a sweet, a toffee, a bit of dried mango pulp, 
a small eraser, a small pencil. For bigger sales the jhoongas 
were big ones, too. But the child would demand it even when 
he had bought a few annas worth of seasoning, and the 
grocer lala obliged. 

‘This is only his little reward for his labour. His real 
income comes from his store in Sialkot, he insists.’ 

‘How did you run into him?’ 

‘In Sialkot, while I was on a business trip. 1 wanted to talk 
him into opening a sales outlet for our cycles there. Instead, 
he talked me into going along with him in this venture.' 

‘Doesn’t this take you away from your own business?’ 

‘Not really. 1 want to branch out into another business and 
maybe I will begin as a contractor in a big way one day. For 
the moment, this is a jhoonga for me as well.’ 

Both of them laughed together. 

Kusum found a man of her own age, of a medium height, 
of a medium build, pacing the platform when they reached 
the station; the Sialkot train had come in a while back. He 
had a little giri with him, of about seven, wild and vivacious, her 
hair done into a pigtail and with faint pock marks on 
her face. She was skimping about the platform, running up to 
the stationery train, touching it, and running back to her 
father. Lala Kanshi Ram was shouting after her: ‘Eh, 
Madhu, be careful, I say. You don’t want to be run over by 
the train, do you?’ ‘I will run the train over instead,’ the girl 
giggled. Lala Kanshi Ram hit his forehead in mock despair. 

This was when Sudhir was introducing him to Kusum. 

‘She is an absolute firebrand,’ Lala Kanshi Ram 
apologized. ‘One day she perhaps will run over a train—turn 
it over.’ 

Lala Kanshi Ram had a firm, impressive lower jaw. When 
he smiled, it seemed he were only making a concession; he 
would much rather get on with his work. His chin was 
immaculately shaved, his thin mustache immaculately 
trimmed. He was in tight-fitting churidars and a long shirt. 
The white muslin turban he was wearing made him look 
taller, and majestic—the pithy, solid way he talked or paced 
the platform! Kusum had never seen a turban so perfectly 
wound on a man’s head. Its narrow strips climbed up the 
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head like little terraces, forming a flawless joining point in the 
middle of Lala Kanshi Ram’s broad forehead. Its lower end 
was tucked in at the rear, the way temple priests tuck it in. 
Except that even here there was a touch of care; it formed a 
round nodule, with not a strand out of place. The front end 
too was ail tucked in, leaving no toorah, the little notch that 
often stands out upright. The last strip of the front end had 
been pulled up with a fine exactness, before the end was 
tucked in and spread out evenly on the^ head so that it left no 
bulge. It seemed it was not something that the man had 
adjusted on his head, it grew as a natural part of it, like the 
plume of a fowl or the hammer of a firearm. 

As Kusum lifted the girl up in her arms, and as the girl 
hugged her, throwing her little arms around her neck as 
though she were an old acquaintance, Lala Kanshi Ram 
added: ‘She insisted on coming with me, though she should 
really be in her school at this time.’ ‘The school can wait, 
father,’ the girl chirped, hugging Kusum harder. 

The talk on the platform was about the arrest of Gandhi. 
Almost everyone had read the special broadsheet issued by 
the Sandesh. The paper was published in Hindi and Urdu 
and Lala Kanshi Ram was holding the Urdu version. ‘May 1 
look?’ Kusum demanded, though she didn’t know a word of 
Urdu. There was the same photograph of Vikram and the 
Mahatma. ‘Can you please read out what it says,’ she 
requested. Lala I^nshi Ram read through the page in a 
clear, unslurred Intonation, looking up now and then, as 
though he were in a declamation contest. Though he 
continued till the last word, towards the end Kusum had lost 
interest; the details were identical to those she had seen in 
the Hindi edition and there was nothing new. 

‘But I tell you the Mahatma is a great man,’ Lala Kanshi 
Ram delivered his own little commentary after his reading. ‘1 
saw him only a few months ago, and I know the worth of a 
great man when I see one.’ 

‘Where did you see him?’ asked Kusum, enthralled. 

‘At Sialkot. He came there after the Lahore session of the 
Congress, and made a speech about the new Congress 
resolution.’ 

‘What did he say?’ Kusum continued in the same high 
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pitched fashion. 

Sensing the woman was in sympathy with the Gandhian 
thought, Lala l^nshii Ram altered the tenor of his oration 
in his favour. He cleared his throat first. 'He said how 
the time was now ripe for us to throw away the foreign yoke. 
The British Raj was not only corrupt but immor^; it 
mutilated Indian culture and Indian values, it tarnished the 
spirit of India—’ Whatever that is, Lala Kanshi Ram 
whispered to himself under his breath. ‘He was quite 
convincing and moving, I must say. One of my Muslim 
friends, Chaudhri Barkat Ali, was quite won over!’ That was 
not a neat finish to the oration, felt Lala Kanshi Ram. And 
he cleared his throat again. ‘As was I,’ he concluded, to his 
satisfaction. 

‘Was there a little boy with him? On that tour of Sialkot?’ 

‘Yes there was.’ Lala Kanshi Ram startled, as though 
something had just struck him. He looked through the paper 
again, closely, minutely. ‘Yes, there was this very boy whose 
picture is there. He sat immediately behind the Mahatma on 
the dais at Ram Talai—’ 

‘Ram Talai?’ 

‘It is a dried up water tank in the heart of Sialkot,’ began 
Lala Kanshi Ram in a lavish manner, determined to educate 
them on this special feature of his dear town. ‘It—’ 

Kusum cut in. 

‘It must be the place where Gandhiji spoke.’ 

‘And what a place! It can hold up to ten thousand people. 
It was fully packed that day. They say there used to be a 
spring at its bottom and the tank had once water enough to 
supply the entire town with its drinking needs. They even 
devised an elaborate system of carrying the water up to the 
city Fort to feed the garden there. Have you heard of the 
Si^kot Fort—it’s a very ancient fort! From the days of Puran 
Bhagat. Have you heard of Puran Bhagat? The poor man 
was lodged in a dungeon of the same fort, when his step¬ 
mother wanted the throne for her own son. The dungeon still 
survives. You must have heard of Puran Bhagat—I’m sure?’ 

Kusum and Sudhir both nodded but showed no interest. 

‘That little boy is my sistei^s son,’ Sudhir said. 

‘Oh, yes?* 
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Lala Kanshi Ram now took size of Kusum afresh. Imagine, 
this woman’s son with the great Mahatma! He watched her 
minutely: her features, her bearing, her clothes. Just imagine 
that! From the backwaters of Wazirabad to the forefront of 
the country. 

‘Behanji,’ he said with folded hands, sensing the moment 
called for an exalted statement. Toi^ive me if 1 failed to 
recognize you. That brave boy of yours was a source of 
inspiration to many of us.’ 

The last bit was pure fiction but Lala Kanshi Ram felt it 
went with the moment. 

‘Has the brave youngster,’ he continued to use the phrase, 
sensing it would place him at a higher level of acceptance 
with her. ‘Has the brave youngster also been arrested?’ 

‘We have no idea,’ said Sudhir. 

The Sialkot train took time to pull out and they had to 
wait for another half an hour before the inspection trolley was 
made available to them. It was around eight when the trolley 
finally left the station but the morning edition of Sandesh, with 
more details of the Dandi arrest, had still not come in. 
Kusum felt uneasy but the ride on the trolley soothed her. 
The trolley consisted of a single bench placed on an elevated 
platform. Two railway workers pushed it from behind, 
running either on the sleepers or on the rails, and when the 
trolley had gathered sufficient momentum, they jumped up 
on it to sit on elevated perches provided for them at the rear. 
The platform was wide enough to accommodate additional 
chairs in the front, and two of them were placed there today. 
The four wheels of the trolley were like railways wheels, sitting 
snugly on the rails. The run was calculated so as not to clash 
with the railway schedule; there was no likelihood of a train 
around. Yet there was a red flag affixed in the ii-ont and the 
workers rang a hand bell as well off and on. The portly 
railway engineer who accompanied them, holding a register 
in hand and wearing a sola topee though the sun was not hot 
at all as yet, occupied one of the chairs up in front. The other 
was taken up by Lala Kanshi Ram, ostensibly to leave the 
bench free for the Wazirabad family, but in rciility to have a 
better view of the track from the chair. ‘My privilege,’ he said 
with a flourish of his hand while offering the bench to Sudhir 
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and Kusum. Madhu sat with them there on the bench. 

One long push gave the trolley momentum enough to run 
on its own for two to three hundred yards. Before the trolley 
slowed down, the workers at the rear jumped off and began 
pushing it again, giving it a further momentum and a 
continuous run. It was during the periods when they had 
stopped pushing it and the trolley was flying ahead on the 
rails that Kusum felt unusually elated. It was like glidinig 
through space, peacefully, eflbrtlessly, making no noise, and 
experiencing a sense of grace. Wouldn’t it have been better to 
be a bird than a man or a woman? There were no birds 
around or she would have asked them. She felt so trouble- 
free during such spells, the cool air fanning her cheeks. 
Madhu held her hand and smiled and she could see why the 
child was so contented. How could there be any harm or eveil 
in a world through which you could sail so smoothly? She felt 
an immediate conviction Vikram would have come to no 
harm. She felt an immediate conviction her mother would 
come to no harm—she would recover and be well again. 
Farmers were already in the flelds, tilling and working them. 
The lines of a song ran through her mind— 

*This earth of our gives us gold 

This earth gives us pearls and diamonds. ’ 

The gold, the pearls and the diamonds were being eked out 
of it by the vigorous men with their ploughs. She wanted to 
fly off from her bench and lend them a hand. I lend you a 
hand from here only, she almost sang out. The morning 
breeze carried a pleasing smell from the flelds to her and she 
knew her eflbrts had already borne results. They flew past the 
railway signals, they flew by the little village of Nizamabad, 
and some people stood near the tracks to watch them. They 
were not the workers who were repairing the track, they were 
idlers, curious passersby for whom a trolley on railway lines 
was a sight. Yes, so are you to me, if you ask me, Kusum said 
to them: watch on. We are on a merry-go-round, I And you 
fascinating and you And us. Watch on, brothers and sisters, for 
the women in the fields too had raised their heads. Would you 
do me a favour? Dig something else from those fields of 
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yours'-along with the gold, the p^aris and the diamonds. Dig 
me a charm: dig me a charm my litde boy comes to no 
harm. And then she realized she could do this herself, why 
should she go abegging? Take a little of this and a little of 
that, mix it up well, say a couple of incantations and your 
charm was ready. And she plucked from the breeze its 
freshness, from the fields their fragrance, from the water wells 
their cool, from the swaying trees their colour, from the men 
and women their youth, from the eagle flying high its sharp 
eye, from the scavenger dogs their sharp noses, from the 
rising sun its light, from the trolley wheels their rhythm, from 
Lala Kanshi Ram’s turban its pride, from her own sari its 
softness, from Madhu’s head the pungent mustard oil, from 
the poles along the line their erectness, from the electric wires 
their hum, from the cottage factories of Nizamabad their 
murmur, from the wandering cattle their stubbornness, from 
the sky its hue, from the horizon its expansion, and she 
mixed them real hard, turned them up and down in a frenzy 
and said Om, Om, Om over it a hundred times and dipping 
just the tip of her third finger into the sacred brew wrote 
down holy streamers on a parchment she produced from the 
store of her mind, and fondly holding her spell, she wrapped 
it up in a comer of her sari. She would send it on to Vikram 
as soon as she got back to Wazirabad, but it could work 
wonders even from this distance. A bit of it she would give to 
her mother as well. She felt at peace, so much at peace. 

At places, the trolley stopped, the engineer, Lala Kanshi 
Ram and Sudhir got off and talked to the overseer or the 
labourers working there. It was only partial repair they were 
doing: replacing the sleepers at places, adding more crushed 
gravel under the sleepers, replacing the worn out fish plates 
so that they could take the weight of the trains more evenly, 
more accurately. The engineer poked here and there with an 
iron rod, he examined the wood used for the sleepers, 
he examined the gravel, he examined the fishplates. 
And he looked through the register he had with him—Lala 
Kansi Ram held it open for him—and he signed and signed. 

The talk, when they returned to Wazirabad after the 
inspection, was only about the litde boy who was always 
beside the Mahatma. The Mahatma, reported the morning 
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Sandesh, was arrested and removed to the Yeravda Prison in 
Poona—one hundred miles away. At the moment of his 
arrest some of the Congress workers had tried to block the 
car which was taking him away. And the police had severely 
beaten up the agitators, amongst them the little boy, the 
Kaka. His little head was split open and he was lying 
unconscious in a hospital in Dandi. 

There were a few other details but Kusum didn’t quite 
grasp them; her mind, at the first penetration of bare details, 
refused to ingest more facts. Eyes glazed like those of dead 
animals, she just watched the crowds which were indignant 
and noisy. They were talking of teaching the government a 
lesson this time—a government that could go so low. Hadn’t 
they children of their own, these white sahibs? How would 
they feel if their heads were cracked open? Wait and see, 
brothers, this precisely is what’s going to happen now. We 
are going to trample you down to the last man and woman, 
to the last child. Kusum Just watched, her eyes glazed and 
watery. 

She remained stunned and silent as they drove back home 
accompanied by Lala Kanshi Ram and his daughter. Sudhir 
was coaxing Lala Kanshi Ram to celebrate: the railway 
engineer had approved of the work, passed the bills, and he 
would be soon getting the payment. Lala Kanshi Ram had 
reasoned with himself on the trolley; Gandhiji had been 
arrested in Dandi and any show of extravagance would be 
out of place. We should, he had told himself, moderate our 
joy. That’s what his innate sense of thrift demanded as well. 
Weigh a coin from both sides, from its head and its tail, from 
the obverse and from the reverse, before you spend it away, 
Lalaji. Yes, he had considered that and come to the 
conclusion that a seer of burfi or ladoos would do for the 
celebration. And Sudhir too would be getting his share of the 
profit, he should make a contribution, too. And now this 
tragedy! He could as well forget the whole thing, he smiled to 
himself wryly. 

The only practical suggestion during the crisis came from 
Lala Kanshi Ram, though. Sudhir went to the office of the 
Sandesh. He went to the office of the Congress in the city. 
They thought of writing to Sabarmati. They thought of writing 
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to Dandi. 

*Behanji/ said Lala Kanshi Ram. ‘Why don’t you go to 
Dandi?’ 

So finally and absolutely had Kusum broken with Gandhi 
when she married Vishal the idea never struck her; now 
she knew that’s exactly what she wanted to do. She had 
neglected Vikram; she had taken no note of his hurts. What if 
Vikram needed her as much as she needed Vishal? In going 
to V<«hal, she had not only indicated an option, she had 
indicated a rejection. She had also acknowledged the existence 
of preferential loves. Didn’t Sunil and Rehana somewhere fit 
in in this? Didn’t her father? She should not only go and see 
Vikram, she should persuade him to come over with her to 
Lambini. 

Lala Kanshi Ram at once offered to go with her. 

‘We are one family,’ he said, rubbing his hands, though he 
had known Sudhir only for a few months. 

Kusum gave him a faint smile of appreciation but shook 
her head. 

‘My offer stands,’ repeated Lala Kanshi Ram, more 
forcefully now that he knew it wouldn’t have to be carried 
out. 

The next Sialkot train was only in the afternoon and Lala 
Kanshi Ram stayed for lunch. Madhu trailed behind Kusum 
from room to room. 

Around this time a wire came from Vishal Chand: he had 
read about Vikram and was on his way to Wazirabad. 
Kusum was relieved. She would take him with her to Dandi. 
In the meantime, she composed a letter to Ba, speaking of 
her anguish. She insisted on posting the letter herself and 
walked to the letterbox around the comer; Madhu went with 
her. 

‘May 1 post it, auntie?’ Madhu asked as they reached the 
letterbox. 

‘Do you believe in charms?’ Kusum asked her, half in jest, 
half serious, her own effort in that direction having 
miscarried. 

‘Absolutely. 1 can make anything happen.’ 
f ‘Can you?’ Kusum smiled. 

‘Yes,’ said Madhu rolling her eyes and nodding heavily, 
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like an adult. 

‘Well, then, say a charm over this letter before you post it.’ 

Madhu took the letter in her small hand, murmured 
something, and blew over it. She then raised herself on her 
small feet so that she could reach the opening of the letterbox 
and dropped the envelope in it. 

*What did you say, Madhu?’ asked Kusum, feeling lighter 
in her heart. 

*That’s a secret,’ whispered Madhu, pulling Kusum’s head 
down to her level. ‘But Vikram bhai will come to no harm 
now.’ 

She watched Kusum and nodded her head. Kusum lifted 
the child up and pressed her to herself. 



Chapter 7 


Havinc so intensely lived through the first Gandhian mass 
movement, Kusum wondered in what respect this one was 
difTerent. This is something that everyone wondered 
about—including the British. While the signs were evident 
enough, Gandhi’s arrest made the answer clear. The 
Gandhian movement of 1930 was more aggressive in 
terminology and more specific in impact than the 1921 
movement. Maybe it showed Gandhi’s impatience with the 
British, or his impatience with himself, his frustration, his 
anger—whatever. He still swore by non-violence, still said it 
was for him a creed, still said he would rather die than be 
violent even in thought. Yet the banner under which he 
marched to Dandi—civil disobedience rather than 
non-cooperation—was distinctly a more militant one, more 
provocative, more demanding. He was cutting his comers 
square, leaving little room for compromise. He said so 
himself. 

And then the impact, which could be seen in precisely 
tabulated statistics. In 1921, a large number of people joined 
the movement, a good many of them waved the black flag at 
the Prince of Wales, thousands of them courted arrest, 
thousands of them suffered the lathi blows unflinchingly, 
hundreds picketed the textile mills, many still picketed the 
liquor stores, numerous blocked the police vans and the 
police horses, and so forth. The numbers involved vv;ere 
staggering but unspecific. Now in each activity exact figures 
came to be mentioned and they looked much more 
menacing. 75,000 people meet on the sands of the Sabarmati 
river to pledge allegiance to Gandhi. 15,000 men raid the 
police armouries at Chittagong and cany away all the arms. 
10,000 people surround the police headquarters in Peshawar, 
when their leader, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, is arrested. 
80,000 people join his party, the Red Shirts, a branch of the 
All India Congress. 65,000 textile workers down tools in 
Bombay. 30,000 railway workers in Mymensingh walk 
out of their sheds. 100,000 cloth merchants observe 
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a six'day hartal in Poona and keep their shutters down. 500 
men in Sholapur take charge of the municipality and run the 
town for one week. 20,000 Muslims in the Punjab found a 
new party, the Ahrar Party, and hoist the Congress flag at 
their meeting in Lahore. 25,000 dock hands in Madras refuse 
to unload the cargo from British ships. 

It seemed as though the whole country was aflame with the 
spirit of reform. The manner in which the salt law was 
defied came to acquire an army typ>e fastidiousness. Gandhi 
reached Dandi after marching 240 miles from Sabarmati 
Ashram in Ahmedabad on fifth April. He took twenty-three 
days to do so, covering ten miles a day on an average, and 
halting at places for more than one day. Though he had set 
out with only seventy-eight followers, the number swelled as he 
marched. Each village he reached, at each halting place, the 
entire population of the village came out to walk with him. 
National leaders came down to walk part of the way before 
returning to their own places, to cany on the agitation there. 
Amongst the many who walked short distances, came 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the President of the Congress for this year. 
All along Gandhi gave details of the proposed stir. 
Everyone didn’t have to walk to the sea shore; the salt law 
could be broken where you were, as you were. It was an 
offence to manufacture salt, the monopoly being held by the 
government. Yet the possession and sale of contraband salt 
was an offence as well. As was the purchase of such salt. So 
the people could boil even tap water, which contained a 
grain of salt, and they would have broken the law; they 
would have joined the civil disobedience. Gandhi himself, 
when he reached Dandi, merely picked up a lump of 
natural salt from the beach and thus violat^ the law by 
possessing contraband salt. At ^at signal, 700,000 villages in 
India came forward to do the same in any of the forms so 
prescribed by Gandhi, They boiled water. They passed on 
the residue to each other and carried lumps of su^ residue 
on themselves, securely held in a small pouch. They set up 
stalls in the village chopals, and sold this salt in small paper 
packets there. 

It was however in the mass raids upon the government 
owned salt depots that the operation acquired a military 
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finesse. The major hand in the development of that plan was 
of Madeleine Slade, or Mirabehn as Gandhi called her, who 
had been living at Sabarmati Ashram with Gandhi since 
1925. The daughter of a British admiral, she was an avid 
scholar of military history, and knew well enough that battles 
were won and lost by bravery no doubt but they were more 
won and lost by discipline. And Mirabehn admired 
Wellington for having invented the Square for his foot 
soldiers to inculcate rigid discipline amongst them. Every 
school child in England today knew the battle of 
Waterloo, in which Wellington defeated Napoleon, was won 
not in Waterloo but on the Helds of Eton—Eton being the 
symbol of physical accuracy and correctness. The square was 
a further perfection of what Wellington might have learned at 
Eton. 

Mirabehn explained to Gandhi, before he set out for 
Dandi. The raids at the government salt depots must be 
carried out in rigid military formations. Wellington had 
insisted at Waterloo that his soldiers advance in the form of a 
square, take positions in the same form, and retain the form 
under attack. The enemy was well trenched on the other side; 
so should be the Congress workers. Gandhi agreed with her 
at once, but added with a mischievous smile that his soliders 
would march in the form of the Magic Square instead of just 
the square. When Mirabehn looked puzzled, Gandhi 
explained to her this ancient Indian formula. It was a square 
in which the total number, combined vertically, diagonally or 
horizontally, remained the same. And that’s how the 
Congress workers raided the salt depots, when Gandhi was 
arrested. He was hoping to lead the first batch himself—at 
the Dharasana salt depot. It was now led by Sarojini Naidu, a 
woman leader from Hyderabad. The vdlunteers marched 
forward in a square, and another batch followed behind. The 
police at Dharasana came down upon them with heavy clubs, 
the mounted police using batons and traii^pling men under 
their horses. The first line in the square to the ground, 
bleeding and maimed. Instantly anodier line of men from the 
reserve group joined the rear of square, \^ile the police was 
busy mowing down the line in the front. This went on line 
after line. The horses reared and came down upon the men 
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who wouldn't move a muscle to protect themselves. The 
canes, the batons and the lathis came down upon such men, 
and they went down like dead men. Congress volunteers 
removed the injured and carried them to the first aid units 
which moved along with the square. But in spite of all the 
physical prowess of the police, the number of people in the 
magic square remained the same. And similar restraint and 
discipline was displayed by the volunteers at the depots at 
Wadala, at Sanikatia, or elsewhere—their spirit unbroken. 
The government employed every means of repression under 
its power. Guns, troops, tanks, aeroplanes were all brought 
into use. Around Peshawar alone 500 tons of bombs were 
dropped from the air. Other cities were as heavily bombed. 

The most astounding impact of the movement was on the 
Indian police and the army, though. At several places, they 
disobeyed orders and refused to raise their arms against 
fellow Indians. In Bombay, an armoured car that was called 
in, was abandoned by the soldiers and the car burned by the 
crowd. In Chittagong, the police rushed from Dacca refused 
to assault the lost armouries. In Peshawar, two platoons of 
the Royal Gharwal Rifles refused to fire at the throng 
surrounding the police headquarters. The troops of these two 
platoons were all Hindus, whereas the throng in Peshawar was 
all Muslim. Though many Muslims had broken with the 
Congress, Jinnah was still an isolated political figure in 1930. 
People still acted as united Indians rather than Hindus, 
Muslims or Sikhs; they still believed of themselves as a single 
nation. 

Yes, Kusum knew. The temper of the present moment, its 
pace, its rhythm, its momentum was different. It was a faster 
temper. It was a bolder temper. It was a threatening temper. 
And the sympathetic echoes of that temper reverberated over 
the entire globe. When the news of Gandhi’s arrest reached 
the international capitals, there were demonstrations all over. 
Romain Rolland, the Swiss who had written a brief 
biography of Gandhi, went on a day’s fast. George Bernard 
Shaw planted a sapling in his garden and called it ‘Gandhi.’ 
Many mill workers in Lancashire—the very mills Gandhi was 
agitating against—woref black ribbons on their arms. Charles 
Chaplin did a brief walk on the pavement outside his house, 
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imitating Gandhi and dragging a crown behind him 
with his umbrella. Dr John Holmes, an American priest, 
wrote a protest letter to Ramsay MacDonald, the British 
Premier, signed by one hundred clergymen. The German, 
the French, the British and the American press, instead of 
relying on the government version of the events, published 
signed reports by British and American journalists who 
happened to be on the scene. The reports sent out by the 
American columnist Miller appeared in 1,350 newspapers 
around the world. (The Time magazine in New York would 
declare, in January 1931, Gandhi as man of the year and 
carry his picture on the front cover.) Telegrams of support 
and concern flooded Gandhi’s camp; they came from places 
as far as the Phillipines, East Africa and Mexico. It seemed 
Gandhi was not fighting for the common people of India; he 
was fighting for the dignity of the common man everywhere. 

When Kusum reached the station to catch her train for 
Bombay, the Frontier Mail, by which she was travelling, had 
already arrived. Raja Vishal Chand couldn’t finally come, 
some unrest in Mirama forcing him to stay back. Her 
mother was so unwell and two further weeks had pssed since 
Vikram was hit. He was now in a hospial in Bombay, and 
though he had suflerd a fracture of the collar bone, he was in 
no danger. The newspapers had carried updated stories on 
him: his firm face, his slim but strong bare legs in khaki 
shorts, his bandaged head became a symbol of India’s 
tenacity. Thakur Shanti Nath had written from Ajitha asking 
why couldn’t he go with Kusum to Bombay. The letter was 
in Kusum’s bag as she went to the station—unanswered. 
They must all stay away, fall back a little, they must give her 
room enough, space enough, to touch and feel him—feel how 
well or unwell he was. When Vishal stayed back in Lambini 
she was not too concerned. This European woman, this 
Angela Davis, was distinctly an intrusion. She had come to 
Wazirabad instead of Vishal and had insisted on 
accompanying her on her journey. For a second Kusum’s 
brow went into wrinkles—was Angela repeating the game 
Rehana had played with her? And then she smoothened her 
brow and threw the thought out; she spat it out—thoo! How 
could she even harbour such a thought! Having given her life 
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to Lambini, Angela had felt an obligation to stand by Kusum 
in the hour of her need. Her anxious pale face was a witness 
to her concern. And there was Kusum reading meanings into 
her selfless gesture. Thoo! 

During the two weeks that she had lived with them at 
Wazirabad, Angela dressed up in a white sari, applied a 
sandalwood or an orange dot mark on her forehead, joined 
the family for the evening aarti, and even joined in cleaning 
up and dusting the rooms. A white woman dressed up in 
white looked unduly austere, sepulchral, but magnanimous. 
‘We wear white at marriages—it’s the colour of virtue,’ 
Angela praised what most people wore in India. ‘We wear 
red at marriages—it’s the colour of joy,’ Kusum replied. 
‘And of virtue,’ she added, smiling on a thought. Kusum felt 
drawn to Angela and held her hand. 

No other train was treated with such awe in India as the 
Frontier Mail. It ran from Bombay to Peshawar, both ways, 
up and down, connecting the Gateway of India to the very 
outskirts. And what speed with which it ran—thundering 
along, sending out pure black smoke into the sky from its 
engine, hooting so lustily the villagers came out of doors to 
see it go by, and missing dozens of stations before it deigned 
to halt. And wherever it did halt, it was treated with respect 
reserved for monarchs. Extra coolies in scarlet shirts, with 
their badge numbers shining, lined the platform. The hawkers 
placed their carts with gold and silver leaves pasted neatly on 
their fruit and sweets at a respectable distance. All beggars 
were rounded up and driven off the platform. White sahibs 
holding sticks in hand and white memsahibs wearing broad 
straw hats walked briskly to and fro. If a white ofllcer was on 
transfer, his entire household, his wife, his children, he 
himself, dressed formally and with care, would stand in a 
group, their boxes neatly piled behind them, an Indian band 
playing music further behind. The guards of the Frontier 
Mail were invariably Eurasians, even British, and they 
smartly saluted all white groups that happened to pass them; 
to maintain the dignity of the train, they even saluted the 
well'to^o Indians. Only about one third of the bogies were 
meant for lower class travel; the rest of the train was all first 
class. The railway workers supplying drinking water for the 
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passengers made a round only of the third class carriages; the 
sahibs brought their own water surahis with them. Servants 
of many sahibs travelled with them and were accommodated 
in a special compartment attached to each bogie known as 
the ‘servant class.’ These servants regarded themselves a 
shade superior than any Indian on the train, including the 
ilrst class Indian passengers, and they came dressed in 
spotlessly white tunics and bright coloured sashes, supporting 
mustaches of unimaginable sizes and designs. The railway 
babus, usually so rude, seemed only too willing to help, 
keeping the betel leaf in their mouth strictly under control 
and spitting the red mucous out quietly into spittoons when 
no sahibs were looking. The train stopped after long runs but 
it did stay for at least a half hour where it stopped. All the 
compartments were swept here. The engine filled its boiler 
with water and took in a fresh stock of coal. The couplings of 
the carriages were checked. Two or three men went 
overhead, from bogie or bogie, to see if the vacuum 
connections were in order. Many documents between the 
guard and the station master were exchanged. A lot of 
luggage was loaded on or taken off. At larger stations, such as 
Lahore or Amritsar or Delhi, the train stopped for an hour, 
even two hours. Hot food was served at such halts. More 
sahibs on transfer were waiting here, their bands playing 
Godspeed. Many more sahibs alighted from the train as well 
at such stations and there were bands and groups to welcome 
them. If a senior officer such as a Governor was involved, there 
would be larger ceremonials. Special bogies, fitted with extra 
luxuries and comforts were attached for them at the rear. The 
engine of the train was changed at these larger stations and a 
new driver and a new guard took chaise. The ticket 
conductors travelling with the train were replaced as 
well—there was an entire crew change. People travelling third 
class had their beards shaved here, they had their baths, they 
got their shoes cleaned. Medical doctors went up and down, 
and ambulances waited at the station for emergencies. The 
railway police too swung into action here. Bad characters 
were taken off the train, disputes resolved, warnings issued, a 
list of political activists travelling on the train supplied to the 
^uard. Huge mail bags were exchanged from the red mail 
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bogie which went with the train; one could even post a letter 
there, for the postal clerks travelled in that van and you coiild 
see them sorting out letters inside and defacing stamps. There 
was a change of postal clerks as well at these stations. When 
the train was at last ready to pull out, it looked spick and 
span. No last minute passengers were allowed to go on 
board; the doors of each compartment were shut and locked 
by the ticket babus themselves. There were cheers and the 
memsahibs on the platform and those in the compartments 
could be seen dabbing their eyes with their tiny 
handkerchiefs. Hands waved back and forth. The guard blew 
his whistle, the engine let out a blast or so, the guard waved 
the green flag or showed the green light, but all in order, in 
perfect order, a measured blast, a controlled whistle, a 
restrained waving of the green flag. Though the hands were 
waving in farewell, the groups on the platform were frozen 
there; no one moved until the train was out of sight. There 
was no scamper, no rushing about; even the coolies stood 
frozen in a line along the platform. The Frontier Mail was no 
train, it was a moving city on wheels—a monarch of a city on 
wheels. And it demanded, and it got, the deference and 
courtesy due to a monarch. 

Kusum and Angela Davis had booked a first class coupe. 
Tbey were travelling alone and would be more comfortable 
in a compartment where they were by themselves. They had 
received the confirmation of the booking a day or two back, 
so there was nothing to worry about even if they were a little 
late in going to the station. 

But when Kusum and Angela Davis, accompanied by 
Sadanand, Sudhir, and a few servants, reached there, they 
found the coupe already taken. A white woman was seated 
on the easy chair, with both ceiling fans turned towards her, 
and a white man was sitting on the lower berth reading a 
paper. They were Percy and Jennifer Wand. 

‘Excuse me, but this coupe is reserved,’ said Angela Davis, 
stepping ahead. 

Percy Wand only mildly stirred in his seat and casually 
looked up from his paper. 

‘Oh, for whom?’ 

‘For us. Mrs Kusum Chand and Angela Davis.’ 
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‘We were told it was unreserved.’ 

‘Who did you check with?’ 

‘With one of the conductors, who else?’ He would have 
been abrupt but he could see he was talking to a white 
person. One of us who’s gone over to their side, he sadly 
mused, watching Angela Davis’s sari. 

Jennifer fixed her gaze on the ceiling where the two little 
fans were. She also started fanning herself with a hand fan. 
Her eyebrows moved a little in contempt and she disregarded 
the group outside. 

‘But this is preposterous,’ said Sadanand, irritated. ‘The 
conductor gave us the number of this bogie and this 
compartment.’ 

‘1 should check with him again,’ said Percy, sizing him up 
and dismissing him as inconsequential. 

‘1 will,’ said Sadanand and quickly walked away. 

He returned with an Indian conductor, dark and oily and 
having meekish looks. 

‘Good morning, sir,’ the conductor said to Percy Wand, 
staring more at Percy’s legs than his face. ‘Sir, I’m afraid this 
coupe is reserved in the name of another party. I’m sure, 
there is an error, sir, which can be rectified.’ His obsequious 
manner made it appear as though the error could be by the 
other party. 

‘Show me your register,’ Percy demanded, unrelenting. 

‘Here, sir,’ said the conductor submissively, pushing the 
register before Percy Wand. As Percy glanced at it, the 
conductor ran his oily finger down the columns: ‘This is the 
name, sir. Mrs Chand and party. This the date—today’s, sir. 
This the compartment number.’ 

‘Hum,’ grunted Percy withdrawing himself a little from the 
oily conductor. ‘This should have been pasted inside the 
compartment.’ 

Reservation slips, giving the necessary information, were 
pasted behind the door of each compartment and Percy 
Wand’s first act of diplomacy this morning had been to 
remove the one that was in this coupe. He had arrived from 
Jammu early in the morning with special information about a 
■ secret route the revolutionaries were establishing from 
Calcutta to Kabul via Lambini and Jammu. Gandhi and his 
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men were small fries compared to Afghanistan, Britain’s chief 
fear of erosion of their power on the subcontinent. The 
Russian-Afghan nexus was more dangerous in their minds 
than any threat the Congress might pose. Percy had to get his 
information to the Governor in Lahore as quickly as possible. 
A coded message had already been sent by him from 
Jammu, but there were implications which no code could 
convey. He knew he had no reservation on the Frontier Mail 
when he reached Wazirabad from Jammu. Station masters 
usually held a quota for government officials, but the 
Wazirabad station master, a short Indian, with un-Indian, 
unblinking, hostile eyes, said it was all gone. ‘Can’t you fix 
something for me?’ Percy growled: ‘What, you want a bribe?’ 
‘No, sir,’ the Indian remained firm. ‘The whole train is yours, 
sir, you are the masters. You may take whatever you want. 
Only I can’t officially allot berths to you.’ And this was 
what Percy and Jennifer had done. Sauntering up and down 
as the train steamed in, they found this cosy coupe, and 
looking at the names pa*sted inside, ‘Mrs Chand and Party,’ 
and having a perpetual contempt for Indians who travelled in 
‘parties,’ never quite identifying themselves fully, seeing a 
potential trouble maker in this party, Percy had no qualms 
in tearing up that slip and settling in. 

‘It should be there, sir. It must be there,’ said the conductor. 

Percy and the conductor both ■ looked behind the door; 
there was nothing there, no slip, no reservation. 

‘See, old man, I told you. You have made an error.’ 

The conductor, puzzled and stumped, didn’t know what to 
say. His record said one thing. The physical evidence another 
thing. 

‘It’s surprising, sir... the coupe is reserved for this party.’ 

A crowd was beginning to collect outside, but undaunted 
Percy Wand held an on-the-spot magisterial enquiry. Basically 
Percy was what every Britisher in India was—a magistrate. 
Their job was to administer and enforce the law, and he 
couldn’t allow a small Indian conductor, or a small Indian 
crowd, to deflect him from his calling. ‘When was the 
booking made?’ 'Who came for the booking?’ ‘Who accepted 
the booking?’ ‘Where are the signatures of the booking 
clerks?’ He fired away a number of other questions at the 
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conductor, who now was trying hard to extricate himself from 
this mess, who seemed even to be siding with Percy Wand. 
Perhaps there had been an error somewhere. Perhaps this 
party had been wrongly notified. Otherwise there should have 
been a slip inside. The coupe was in fact unreserved, for 
anyone to occupy it. In his magisterial enquiry, Percy with a 
cool face even asked Angela Davis: ‘Are you sure you arc 
supposed to be travelling today? Isn’t your reservation for 
another day?’ This information the conductor had already 
supplied to him; it was recorded in the register. Angela Davis 
sternly waved back the reservation slip in Percy Wand’s face. 

The guard of the train, a burly Eurasian, came on the 
scene. This put fresh life into the conductor who went back 
to his origin^ stand. He showed the register to the guard, ran 
his oily finger down the columns again, and pointed towards 
the door behind which there was no reservation slip. 

The guard slowly shook his large head in concentration, 
like a dome mechanically rotating on a hinge, took size of the 
gaunt Percy Wand standing in the doorway as well as of the 
agitated Indians on the platform, made up his mind what he 
as guard of the train should do, closed the register, took a 
step forward, and saluted Percy Wand. 

‘I regret, sir, this coupe is reserved for Mrs Kusum Chand. 
You will have to vacate it.’ 

‘Vacate it? Are you in your senses, man? I’m a government 
official travelling on important business.’ 

‘We will accommodate you elsewhere on the train, sir.’ 

‘Impossible. Quite out of question.’ 

‘Why is it impossible?’ said Kusum, highly agitated. She 
was getting to feel she might be left behind and not be able 
to travel at all. This meant another day away from Vikram. 
‘Why must not you follow the law? Must your authority be 
shown only in breaking it?’ 

‘You can’t address me directly,’ Percy Wand snapped at 
her. ‘Please speak to the guard.’ 

‘Yes, I ll speak to him as well,' Kusum snapped back, her 
neck muscles stiff and rebellious. ‘This coupe is reserved for 
us and you must get out.’ 

‘Shall I accommodate you in another compartment, 
madam?’ the guard said, sensing the rising tension in the 
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crowd on the platform. *As good as this one. We will find 
another coupe for you, shan’t we, conductor sahib?’ 

The conductor nodded his head, though wondering where 
another coupe on the train would be found. The train was 
full up. 

‘That’s not the point,’ said Kusum. ‘We want the 
accommodation that is reserved for us.' 

‘Quite so,’ said Sudhir. 

Jennifer, who till now was only fanning herself or fiddling 
with the lace of her chiffon dress, came and stood behind her 
brother. 

‘Even if it was reserved for you, you should have been here 
when the train arrived. All unclaimed reservations become 
cancelled otherwise.’ 

‘No, they don’t,’ shouted someone from the crowd. ‘They 
are cancelled only if you are not here five minutes before the 
departure of the train. These people were here twenty 
minutes before.’ 

‘No, they were not. There are less than five minutes for the 
departure—’ Jennifer waved her wrist watch at the intruder. 
‘Their reservation is cancelled. We won’t move out.’ 

They had substantially altered their story and Percy and 
Jennifer stuck to this one now. People should have some value 
of time; these Indians had not only no value, they had no 
sense of time. They would stretch or shrink ii at will. An 
hour could become a minute for them, a minute an hour. 
Unpunctuality was the bane of this nation. They were late 
even for their marriages—or too early. They were late for 
funerals—or too early. Till this day they measured time by 
guesswork—by signs and sounds, or by sundials, by the 
shadow of the sun, how long it was or how short, lliey had 
not only no sense of time, they had no sense of distances. 
Again they would stretch and shrink them at will. A mile would 
be instantly reduced by them to a yard, or a yard lengthened 
to a mile. Hadn’t you ever asked anyone how far a place was? 
Did you ever receive an answer that was reasonable? Or a 
sense of direction, if you ask me—they had no sense of that 
either. Right becomes left for them, north becomes south. Or 
a sense of size? Had you-ever asked anyone how tall he was? 
Did you ever receive an answer that was correct? Or a sense 
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of weight? Did they have a correct sense of weight? They 
were ever muddled about figures. 

Percy and Jennifer whispered to each other to this effect, 
half sniggering, half laughing, half jeering, half 
contemptuous, totally insensitive to the temper that was 
building outside. A railway police sub*inspector came to the 
apartment with a couple of policemen, but stood there 
without interfering. The crowd had swollen and become 
restive further. The word had gone round the station that a 
white sahib was preventing an Indian family from travelling 
in a compartment for which they held a valid reservation. 
The onlookers spoke with members of the family, they spoke 
amongst each other, and the word had gone round the family 
being prevented was none other than that of the Kaka—the 
Mahatma’s Kaka. Soon the word went round that the 
mother of the famous Kaka was herself being prevented from 
travelling, who was going to Bombay to find out how her 
injured son was, injured so brutally by the British. That set 
rolling the largest commotion possible and hundreds of 
people appeared on the scene. They couldn’t even have a 
clear view of what was happening, they were so far away from 
the coupe, yet they could see the woman over there, that 
woman in the beige sari, that firm and compact woman, who 
was none else but the Kaka’s mother. Many in the crowd 
bowed to Kusum, who was used to crowds at Sabarmati, and 
didn’t get excited by this attention. Yet she did wish to travel 
by this train, the time of its departure was almost there, and 
the white man was still barring their entrance. Sensing 
danger, he had come out to the platform and closed the door 
of the coupe behind it. He now stood guarding that door 
with a huge stick in his hand; a stick the top of which could 
be opened out to make a ready chair but which also carried a 
dagger or a gupti hidden in the lower part of it. This step, 
Percy Wand had taken very reluctantly. He had reasoned 
with the people involved, he had reasoned with the ofiicials 
involved, and he would do now what was expected of him; he 
would physically defend himself and his sister and keep these 
ruffians at bay. He had a small pistol hidden in the vest he 
was wearing, but he felt the time to take it out had not yet 
arrived. His walking stick with the gupti would do, though he 
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wouldn’t be the least reluctant to take that pistol out and fire 
a few shots. His honour, Jennifer’s honour, the British 
honour was at stake. 

The crowd got further incensed at that provocative posture 
of Percy Wand. Was Maritzburg being repeated in India? 
TTiis was no South Africa. They shouted at the guard and the 
collector to do their duty. They shouted at the police 
inspector to do his duty. The station master materialized 
there and said, 'Sir, let’s shift you to another compartment. 
We will find room for you even if we have to offload a few 
passengers.’ Percy looked at him contemptuously and failed 
even to acknowledge his words. At the crowd’s insistence, the 
police inspector advanced towards him, saluted, and said; 
‘You are breaking the law, sir.’ ‘Shut up. Tou are telling me 
what the law is. These people came late, their reservations 
were cancelled, and now that they are threatening to attack 
us, you should be facing the other way and ordering them to 
disperse. I command you to order them to disperse.’ At this 
stage, the crowd began to raise slogans. ‘Bharat Mata ki jai.’ 
‘Kusum didi, zindabad.’ ‘British Raj, murdabad,’ ‘Death to 
the British Raj.’ And they began to chant: ‘We won’t let the 
train move until this coupe is vacated.’ 

The news spread in town and press photographers and 
reporters from the Sandesh, representatives of various political 
parties, and the household and factory workers of Lala 
Dharam Das converged on the station. Things moved rapidly 
after that. Some of the people went and squatted on the line 
in front of the engine, ensuring the train’s blockage. Others 
went to the signal room and took control of the signals. 
Others virtually made the station master a prisoner, and 
while he sent off wires to Gujranwala and Sialkot, they also 
made him send wires to the Commissioner in Lahore, to the 
Governor, and to the Congress Headquarters in Allahabad. 
Others still kept shouting outside the compartment, where 
the platform was now jammed with the crowd. There were 
no senior British offlcers on the train or they might have 
reasoned with Percy Wand. They were all junior men, 
subaltrans in the army, district collectors, magistrates, men of 
the rank of Petty Wafld himself, and they didn’t feel it 
judicious to intervene. Indeed when tension mounted and 
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people began squatting on the railway line, the sympathies of 
these oflicers swung in favour of Percy and Jennifcr—their 
beleagured countrymen, like those in Lucknow in 1857 or in 
the black hole of Calcutta. They came out of their 
compartments and began talking of sending for the army; no 
one had the right to block the train; that was not only illegal, 
it was sabotage. They urged the police to disperse the crowd. 
Only the number of the police was too small, and riders were 
despatched posthaste to the city for reinforcements. The 
tehsildar of Wazirabad (another Indian!) was also summoned 
to the station.'These British officers also had an exchange of 
words on the station master’s wireless with the Deputy 
Commissioner in Gujranwala. 

In an hour’s time, by nine o’clock, the whole country knew 
of the blockade in Wazirabad. Stopping the Frontier Mail 
was like stealing the Kohinoor Diamond; it was like diverting 
the course of the Ravi. Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, read the 
special despatch in New Delhi while dressing up for office. 
For once he wished Lutyens had not installed so many 
mirrors in the dressing room; he appeared scowling and 
frowning in them all and was horrified at the multiplicity of 
ilLtempiered Irwins. Sir Geoffrey Montmorency, the Governor 
of the Punjab, heard of it from his ADC in Lahore as he was 
getting into his car to leave for the Punjab University for a 
special convocation. The Commissioner of Lahore 
division (which controlled Gujranwala district). Sir Kenneth 
Ashby, heard of it at the same function, where he was 
awaiting the arrival of Sir Geoffrey. David Barnes, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwala, heard of it at the 
Gujranwala Club where he was playing tennis. The All India 
Radio interrupted its usual programme and issued a special 
news bulletin. The Statesman in Calcutta issued a special 
mid-moming edition. These Punjabis were the most shifty 
and unreliable characters, and The Statesman had been from 
the start against the move of the capital from Calcutta to New 
Delhi, to which city the Punjabi influence extended. The 
accelerated lawlessness that prevailed in the country was for 
everyone to see; even now it was not too late to shift bade to 
Calcutta and to rule from one safe comer. The Tribune of 
Lahore, one of the* English dailies with national leanings, too 
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put out a special edition but in another tone; even now it was 
not too late for the British to see sense and make peace with 
the Congress. Gandhi> when informed of it in the Yeravda 
Prison in Poona smiled thinly; for him it was yet another act 
of satyagraha. He issued a statement approving of the move 
provided it stayed mon-violent. 

While wires buzzed back and forth, and while Sir Kenneth 
Ashby and David Barnes were both on their way to 
Wazirabad by road separately, Kusum had taken charge of 
the situation at the station. For over an hour she had watched 
this foolish Britisher mouthing inanities, mouthing insults, 
mouthing lies, and trying to appear self-righteous, showing 
indignation even, even anger, and the revolutionary in her 
had risen up again. She was wrong when she thought she 
had broken with Gandhi. Who could sever a bond so 
elaborate and convincing? Yet it went deeper than Gandhi; it 
was the spirit in her that could not be broken, or beaten, of 
bent—under any circumstance. Yes, slowly she was getting to 
know herself—what she was, what she wanted. Once she 
thought motherhood to be the epitome of womanhood. Once 
she thought the beloved to be that personification. Or she 
thought it to be duty. Recently, she even thought sensuality 
to be that personification, the source, the womb, from which 
life begins and where all life’s searches end. She had, at 
various times, with varying degrees of acceptance, 
discharged her obligations. And yet the woman in her had 
remained ungratified; with all the atonements, with all the 
reparations she could make, the woman in her had remained 
vexed, had remained mortified. It struck her suddenly where 
^e had gone wrong; listening to that loud-mouthed Briton 
and that vain, crude woman beside him, it struck her 
instantly. She had partitioned off the woman into little 
chambers and mistaken the crumbs for the whole. The earth, 
the sky and the sea that the woman was, she had snatched bits 
of it and arranged herself in the hue of that littleness. No, she 
was not a wronged wife, a wronged daughter, or a wronged 
mother! She was infinitely more than that. She could incise 
her innards out, the little canal she was dancing about some 
nights ago, she could tkke it out, bum it to ash, and yet parts 
of her would require the same vital acceptance, the same 
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assertion, the same rebelliousness. She could incise her 
motherhood out. She could incise her wifehood out, her 
daughterhood. There was nothing of herself, or in herself, or 
around herself, that she couldn’t vivisect and destroy and yet 
continue to be precisely herself. She wondered why piety 
alone was the code recommended for the woman. Why were 
all the mythical Indian heroines clad in that sickly garb of 
virtue? Take Parvati who meditated for years to win the love 
of the redoubtable Shiva. Take Sita who could bear 
humiliation after humiliation in the name of the same virtue. 
Take Sati. Take Savitri. And what exactly was virtue— 
guarding a few inches of flesh, keeping it unsullied, 
unpenetrated, unperforated, while whoever would might feed 
on the rest of you? Was Draupadi, who selpt with five 
husbands, any less virtuous than the self-righteous Sita and 
Savitri? No, virtue was, virtue should be, far more inclusive or 
she would have to leave almost all women of the worid out of 
it. Shrew though her mother was by all accounts, would that 
render her virtueless? Would a harlot who provided fleeting 
solace to someone—like that girl in her father’s bed—be 
dubbed virtueless? Would a temptress who only went by her 
compulsions? Was Rehana virtueless, who presumably had 
spared Sunil his physical conquest? These white men, the 
English and the rest, who talked so glibly, treated their women 
no better and imposed the same restrictions upon them, the 
same requirements—in respect of virtue. Would they have a 
king on the throne who married a harlot? Would they have a 
queen who didn’t stay dean? Didn’t Angela say white was 
the colour of virtue, and didn’t she see what Angela implied 
by it? Whiteness implied purity, it implied virginity. And 
standing on that platform surrounded by the throng 
shouting her jai, filled by the excitement of the moment, of 
the explicit insults and threats and equally explidt counter 
insults and counter threats, sweating profusely in the early 
morning heat, the heat and the temper of the people around 
her, the heat of the eyes fastened upon her to lead them, to 
direct them, to avenge the wrongs that had gone on for so 
long, she the mother of the Kaka who was Gandhi’s staff, 
who was Gandhi’s prop and mainstay, the eyes of the 
multitude fastened upon such a spodess woman, such a 
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noble, such a chaste woman, at that precise moment Kusum 
knew what virtue meant, it meant neither piety nor licence, it 
only meant power, the power that was being hailed today, 
that was being harnessed, being appealed to, the woman as 
shakti, the woman as the begetter of mankind, the woman as 
the principle of energy, the woman as the true heat of the 
sun, the woman as the true vastness of the sky, the woman as 
the true depth of the ocean, the woman as the true 
dimension of the land, without whose guiding hand a man 
couldn’t stand up on his two legs, couldn’t breathe, couldn’t 
smile, couldn’t flicker his eyes, couldn’t see, couldn’t hear, 
the woman who was nothing but power, whose other images 
were only as many illusions, who was nothing but potency 
pesonifled, at the twinkle of whose eyes or the flicker of 
whose smile the universe ran on for another thousand years, 
the woman as shakti before whom even the great Shiva 
yielded and prostrated himself, and if her vagrancy, her 
compulsions, her quirks, her whims, her wants, her humours, 
her flippancies, her angers, her screams, her waywardnesses, 
her lusts, were part of that total shakti which the woman 
represented, the shakti which renewed life and put fresh 
momentum into the rhythm of the planets and the stars, then 
each woman must be accepted for what she was and revered, 
yes, in that spirit alone could Kusum possibly lead this 
impetuous, vibrant mob, in the unbiased expression of power, 
of energy which she had just gotten hold of, which she was 
sure Gandhi would approve of too, the woman as shakti, as 
an intense vital flame of molten lava, demanding her rights, 
and as Kusum turned along with the crowd to go to the head 
of the train, to squat on the track with the rest of them, she 
was filled with a surfeit of pity, for those whom she had not 
understood or only partially understood, and as she walked, 
she for the first time in many years foiigave Sunil, she forgave 
Rehana, she foiigave her mother, she foig;ave her father, for 
what or who was walking %rith that milling crowd now was 
no longer Kusum, no longer a woman, she was all the 
women mankind had ever Imown or was likely to know, she 
was an embodiment, a typfication, an exemplification of 
womanhood, exclusive preserve of Vishal in some respects, 
but as well a preserve of those who were by her side, who 
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could take her arms and hold her fingers, who could fasten 
their mouths to her breasts if they liked, who could enter and 
lodge themselves in her womb, who could smell her, who 
could taste her, drink her up if they could liquify her, or boil 
her up and reduce her to salt—ah, that’s it, the salt!—the 
woman as the true salt of life, the only true seasoning, the 
most vital herb, the most luxuriant spice, in search of which 
treasure the weary travellers sailed the distant seas while the 
treasure lay spread around them, right where they were—she, 
Kusum, twice married, once widowed, the begetter of a son 
called Vikram but the begetter of countless other sons 
besides, Kusum the Shakti would lead these multitudes today 
against the might of the Empire, and she loosened her hair 
and spread it on her shoulders like a goddess, yes, Kusum the 
Shakti would stand on that track alone, unaided by anything 
but her own innate fire, let them all disperse or fail back, she 
would single-handed see how the train was able to budge 
forward even an inch. 

While half the crowd kept seige of the disputed coupe, the 
other half followed Kusum; Angela Davis went with her. 
Passengers from the third class carriages joined the cavalcade 
as it passed them. Near the engine Kusum stopped and had 
a spring of inspiration. 

‘Can you give me a bucket of water, sir?’ she asked the 
driver. 

The driver was a Eurasian but his attendants were Indains. 
Before he could answer, one of them ran to the boiler with a 
bucket. The driver contented himself by nodding his head 
while* the bucket was handed over to Kusum. The driver of 
the train was in any case powerless; he couldn’t start the train 
until the guard gave the green flag and the signal ahead of 
him was lowered. Nonchalantly, he leaned against the side of 
the engine and watched. 

Kusum’s arrival at the head was cheered by the squatters. 
They shouted: ‘Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai,’ ‘C^gress, 
zindabad,’ ‘Kaka, zindabad,’ ‘Ku^um didi, zindabad.’ When 
Kusum told them what she was planning to do, in addition 
to stopping the train, they stood up and shouted their slogans 
more vigorously than ever, with one significant addition: 'Salt 
law, murdabad. Death to the salt law.’ Kusum had told them 
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she was going to break that very law right there. 

A huge cauldron, like the ones in which Indian religious 
feasts are cooked, arrived there in no time, and in the middle 
of the railway lines, wood was piled up and the cauldron 
placed on it. Into it was poured the water Kusum had 
procured from the engine. And then Kusum formally lit the 
fire under it. Dandi had reached the Punjab. 

Taking the cue, several other fires were lit way back—for 
there were more than one thousand people squatting on the 
track now. The engine hands were no longer willing to 
comply with requests for water, the driver having given them 
a mean look. Yet that was no impediment. Water from the 
drinking pitchers at the station was taken over by the crowd 
and a whole tankard of the Municipal Corporation 
appropriated by the sympathizers in the town arrived there, 
overflowing with water. They were all lighting their separate 
fires and breaking the salt law. 

In an hour’s time, a special bogie carrying two platoons of 
the 5th Sikh Rifles arrived from Sialkot, the nearest 
cantonment where troops were stationed. The tehsildar of 
Wazirabad was at the station but ineffective. The British did 
not trust him either; he could on purpose mishandle the 
situation and add to their embarrassment. They waited for the 
Deputy Commissioner from Gujranwala. 

Soldiers of the army were • held in greater awe by the 
Indians than the police: they wore such finely starched 
uniforms, their badges glittered so, and their spotlessly 
polished black boots made such a menacing sound when 
they marched. When the company of Sikh platoons 
disembarked from the train and lined up on the platform, 
shuffling rapidly and measuring distance by raising their 
arms and touching the shoulder of the man standing next, 
and when they left turned and to the order of the British 
sergeant began to quick march, their beards combed clean, 
their mustaches waxed, their turbans firm and steady, looking 
trim and photogenic but also fearsome, followed by their 
company commander, a British major, and two of his 
subalterns, both lieutenants, feeling somewhat uneasy in that 
gathering, the crowd on the station for a while forgot their 
Bogans. The British knew the fear and the respect the army 
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provoked and it was their chief instrument of instilling 
obedience amongst the Indians. Wherever their Raj felt 
threatened, they staged flag marches in the disturbed areas. 
And they let the soldiers carry as heavy packs on their backs as 
possible. They might be stuffed with anything, their rations 
maybe, or linen, but the populace believed they had weapons 
there the like of which the police never possessed: hand 
grenades, incendiary bombs, which could instantly bum 
down whole buildings, bullets containing germs of plague, 
cholera and smallpox, and God knows what besides. Raj 
Rani, the midwife of Ajitha, claimed they carried the 
shrunken heads of their victims. She attended on a young 
widow regularly, a weaver of Ajitha, for abortions, and she 
swore she had seen the shrunken heads in the rucksack of her 
soldier paramour with her own eyes. And they all believed 
the packs also carried liquor without which a soldier could 
never fight. Or go into action—to hunt for heads. 

David and Ginger Barnes were the first to reach 
Wazirabad. Eight years of India had not mallowed Ginger one 
bit. She had come out from England in search of adventure. 
Romance she could pick up by the wayside, in England, in 
Europe, but for adventure you had to seek out some place 
special. The expanding Western civilization had flinched such 
areas drastically. Ginger had been to Egypt, the land of the 
Nile and the Pyramids, the land of which the 
adventure-hungry Herodotus spoke so eloquently, and she 
had drawn a blank. The Nile flowed in a muddy passivity 
that revolted her, and the Pyramids to her seemed so soulless. 
She had been to Mesopotamia, the land of Nineveh and 
Babylon; the towns had now vanished, but the rivers on 
which they stood, the Tigris and the Euphrates, still 
meandered through the desert. Like the Nile, those too were 
sluggish rivers and she wondered how those famed cities had 
4isfn on their banks where you couldn’t even breathe because 
^ ihe heat. During one summer, she had even visited the 
States, and while she was excited by the fervour of the people 
from many European countries who were on the ship 
travelling to settle down in the new world, the excitement 
lasting through the immigration check up, when they were 
herded into Urge pen-like sheds upon arrival in New York, 
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medically examined, questioned, some turned back on some 
ground, their misery, their disappointment at that rejection, 
expanding the value of the future in the eyes of those who 
were in. Ginger found America to be too methodical, too 
exact in many respects. Adventure for the Americans meant 
climbing up the ladder as fast as you could, regardless of the 
means adopted, and that left Ginger cold. Even the Grand 
Canyon left her cold; the Mississippi lift her cold. These great 
gifts of nature were being mapped by men who were only 
interested in them commercially. They wanted to take her 
down on a horse train to the base of the Canyon where the 
Colorado flowed, they wanted to take her down the 
Mississippi on a steamboat, and offended by the plumes and 
the feathers in which the guides were decked she said, ‘Oh, 
no, please, no.’ ‘What’s it that you want, honey?’ her father, a 
librarian in the Glasgow City Library, asked her one Sunday, 
throwing up his hands in despair. ‘1 would like to sail down 
the Mississippi on the back of an alligator,’ she answered, 
showing no mirth, no laughter at all. As her mother laughed 
in her rocking chair, and as her father running his fingers 
through his whiskers said, ‘The Americans will have to 
import one from Africa or South America,’ Ginger added in 
the same serious tone, ‘And in the nude, in the nude.’ ‘Ah, 
so you will be another Lady Godiva, love,’ said her father, 
showing no discomfort though her mother had turned pink 
in embarrassment. ‘I see, I see,’ mumbled her father, 
scratching his whiskers,, ‘your demands are not impossible, 
love. You want a bit of this and a bit of that.’ While Ginger 
nodded her head with tears in her eyes, going pink like her 
mother, yet feeling relieved at least someone had understood 
what she was after, these years that she had thrown away, 
learning ballet but getting no breakthrough, growing up in a 
dismal Scottish town, in the midst of its slums, its Gorbals 
and its criminals, its dockyards and metalworks, brooding on 
the odd name of St Mungo who had founded the city and in 
whose honour there was an ugly cathedral here, sitting on the 
harrow Firth of Clyde, and dreaming up of places where 
life could exceed the obvious, her father said: ‘I suggest you go 
to India, love. It has a bit of this and a bit of evoking else. 
If diversity is what you are after you can’t beat that confusing 
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land. Ginger wasn't sure of the mood in which her father 
counselled this. He had himself been never there, but he had 
read a lot about it, and whosoever he had read, spoke of it as 
a monstrosity, as a riddle, as a nuisance the British had 
needlessly got involved with. The Glasgow missionaries who 
had founded those missions and colleges there, especially in 
the Punjab, wrote back in the same bewilderment. Surely a 
land that could outwit and confuse so many of its invaders 
was the stimulus his wayward daughter needed. David 
Barnes had then Just taken a degree in Economics at Glasgow 
L'niversity and been accepted in the ICS. And when he 
proposed to Ginger Holroyd, it was the most natural thing 
for her to have accepted him. 

Ginger had given birth to two children, a boy named 
Andrew, now aged six, and a girl called Sarah, now four. For 
both her confinements, she went up to the cool hill station of 
Simla, where David’s father had been moved from 
Kodaikanal and given a diocese; she didn’t go home to 
England. Indeed during these eight years she went back only 
once, when both her children were a litde grown up. When 
her father asked, ‘Is there adventure enough in India?’ Ginger 
replied, smiling: ‘I would have been back much earlier 
otherwise.’ She might not have been quite able to explain 
wherein exactly that adventure lay. There were the usual 
attributes: excitement, encounters, exploration. There was the 
aHluence. She had twenty maids to do just her personal 
chores, to anoint the soles of her feet, to massage her temples, 
to fuzz her body hair, to give her the bath, the dress her up, 
to put her girdle on her sumptuous hips and then bring the 
gown down on top of it, to clean her shoes, to walk beside 
her to attend to her least whim. Then she had the cooks to 
cook for her, the sweepers to sweep her verandahs, the 
water carriers to sprinkle her lawns and to fill her bath, the 
tailors who sat in a comer of thp living room and sewed up 
an instant dress for her on their little hand sewing machines 
(and did she love those loose fitting night gowns and bath 
robes they made which left her so unrestrict^!), the punkha 
pullers who kept a breeze going at all hours. And the joy 
of joys that India was, David l^d his own set of separate 
servants. If the Englishwomen anywhere equalled the 
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Englishmen, in spite of John Stuart Mill and Shaw, who had 
written in defence of the women, it was not in England but in 
the distant India. Could a British woman even today walk into 
the British Museum with her ankles exposed or into a British 
church with her shoulders uncovered? In India, they rode 
beside their men, they went tiger hunting with them, they 
sang songs with them, they shouted out with them. A tiny 
nagging bell kept ringing in Ginger’s ears. This affluence was 
nothing but exploitation. She had so many facilities here 
because the people were poor, were kept poor, so that the like 
of her could have those facilities. Ginger did not let that bell 
upset her too much. If at all it was class exploitation, she was 
not the one to have created the system; it was there before 
she arrived on the scene. The annoying bell kept on ringing. 
You didn’t create the system, dearie, but you accepted it, and 
in so doing you condoned it, even approved of it. Ginger 
brushed the bell aside with a vigorous shake of her hand. So 
far as she was concerned, the system provided work for the 
poor, gave them livelihood. She left it at that, placing herself 
amongst the benefactors of India. Yet her Indian adventure 
lay in none of this, in her affluence there, or in the romance 
of her daily life. Her Indian aventure lay in the singular 
inertia that India created in you. In herself, in the life she had 
lived in India, in the time she had spent there. Ginger typified 
many of the British who went there and never returned. 
Whatever the initial impulse, enterprise, or power, or money, 
or theology, once you had arrived in that land, you were 
seduced by this enormous, gregarious inertia. India left you 
speechless with wonder or indignation, depending on your 
upbringing, your ideological commitment, your sense of 
human dignity. But it left everyone inert and lifeless after a 
whilQ. Not that it killed you off; it only set going in you a 
different rhythm. The very mind, the very heart, the very 
muscles and the nerves, that demanded stimulus, were stilled 
into passivity and by choice demanded the opposite of 
stimulus, demanded quietude, demanded rest. Maybe it 
was the climate, maybe it was the seasons, maybe it was the 
.geographical framework, the towering Himalayas at the one 
end and flat plains at the other, yet collectively India was 
against the principles on which they the Occidentals had 
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built their culture, the principle of ceaseless action. India 
encouraged hibernation, of letting things crawl rather than 
run. In crawling alone lay the art of survival in India, which 
sapped and drained you away if you moved too fast. The 
tortoise and the hare. TTie good old fable. The 
tortoise wins the race and the hare loses it because the tortoise 
maintains a slow but steady pace—whereas the hare wears 
itself out through ceaseless energy. The British that had tried 
to live like the hare here were beaten flat—seemingly by 
disease, by death, or by accident, but actually by speed. 
Slowly they had tried to leain the ways of the tortoise, and 
survive, and enjoy. The Indians, spineless though they 
seemed, had survived for centuries, their culture, their myths, 
their legends had thrived because they ever went with the 
tortoise; they abhorred the hare and its waywardness. Gandhi 
was only another such indomitable tortoise, reminding his 
fellow Indians of the tortoise heritage they had 
momentarily forgotten. Yes, the adventure of India lay in 
making a tortoise of the hare, and Ginger had likewise been 
seduced into submission and passivity. Though she had 
ridden no alligator in the nude down an Indian river, she did 
ride one each night on her bed under the protective safety of 
the mosquito net, when she and David lay there with not a 
stitch on them. No one ever disturbed them in their ride, they 
lay stretched like that even when the sun was up, an 
occasional servant came in to bring them the chota hazri, the 
morning tea with biscuits, or to bring in an urgent telegram 
for David, which they quietly placed on the table beside the 
bed and left the room, and Ginger didn't consider that as an 
intrusion, they were only servants, and Indians at that, who 
had hardly any sense of the human anatomy, with all their 
Khsyurahos and Konaraks, who didn’t quite know the 
distinction between a nose and a mouth, who were more 
likely to be conhised than shocked by white naked flesh and 
brown pubic hair, yes. Ginger did float down an Indian river 
in a sense, her bed being the river and David the alligator. 
*Yes, father,’ replied Ginger, 'India is fascinating—just as you 
said it would be.’ 

The surfeit of her Indian indolence appeared on Ginger in 
pinker cheeks, cherry-red lips, a vanishing of the shadows 
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under her eyes, an excessive brightness in the eyes 
themselves, a filling up of her breasts, a toning up of her 
muscles, especially of her arms and legs, the fibrous tissues 
acquiring a firmer hold on her, yet in a slowness of responses, 
a marked minimizing of her tantrums, a minimizing of her 
fear of missing out on things, a greater acceptance of the 
unseen hand, the moving finger of Omar Khayyam that 
Fitzgerald rendered so well in his flowery English, and 
against which moving 'finger Ginger had reacted so violently 
in her years of adolescence and for a long while thereafter, a 
greater willingness to be led by the nose if that’s what it 
amounted to, a greater love in her for the Indians amongst 
whom her lot had been cast, some of whom had to be 
occasionally shot or put in jail, but most of whom were loyal 
and good Indians, yes her Christian compassion which she 
had very nearly lost in England had come back to Ginger 
and she was ever involving herself in altruistic activities such 
as fetes and get-togethers, to which functions she went along 
with David, taking her children with her too, dressed in their 
Sunday best. India did not alter her basic character though; 
it only revamped it. She still laughed with gusto at public 
places, showing her sharp white teeth, she still remained alert 
to the novelty around her, 'a new voice, a new step, a new 
hairdo, a new gesture, a new gaze, maybe now she was a 
little less intense in her reactions, her neck took a while 
longer to turn, her eyelashes flickered a little less abruptly. 
Ginger was Ginger still: swallowing her drink, eating her 
food, keeping a conversation going. She still remained a trifle 
impetuous, unfinished and incomplete. Only she let none of 
that become a survival point now. If she missed out on this or 
that, there would be other occasions, there would, be other 
junctures. She was in no hurry now. She had not only gairied 
weight, she had gained poise. 

‘Will we be able to see the shooting, daddy?’ Sarah asked, 
shaking her golden locks. 

They were driving in their car from Gujranwala to 
Wazirabad, followed by a back-up police car. It was a short 
distance, only twenty-one miles, and they should be there 
soon. 

‘Hnsh,’ said Ginger, folding her full lips and turning her 
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glistening white teeth in slow manoeuvrability. ‘We don’t say 
such things.* 

‘But, mom, Andrew here said there would be firing in 
Wazirabad.* 

‘I didn’t,’ said Andrew, who sat tense, showing wide, 
faint-blue eyes and clenched hands as though he were 
holding something in them. ‘1 only said there mighi be firing.’ 

‘And why might there be firing, may 1 ask?’ said David 
Barnes, who too had put on weight in these eight years, yet 
who held this weight under control through neatly tailored 
suits. His sideburns showed streaks of gray, and his 
gold-rimmed glasses sat snugly on his nose. 

‘The Indians—they have to be put in their place,’ answered 
Andrew somevyhat uncertainly, his blue eyes rolling towards 
his mother for sUppoit. 

‘No, dear,’ said Ginger, ruffling his brown hair with her 
strong, finely manicured hand. ‘We are not here to put 
anyone in his place, we are here to love.’ Again she rounded 
her lips and used not only her throat but the force of her 
tongue and her teeth to emphasize her words. 

‘But Julie at school said these are bad Indians, mom,’ said 
Sarah, puzzled her mother shouldn’t see such an obvious truth. 
She also groped with her little vocabulary for more words to 
match her thoughts. ‘Bad Indians should be punished.^ 

‘See the damage our schools do to our children,’ said 
David, visibly annoyed. ‘1 must speak to Fogelson when we 
get back. And I must speak to Scott, the school Principal.’ 

Julie’s father. Dr Fogelson, was the medical superintendent 
at the civil hospital in Gujranwala. 

‘Take it easy, darling,’ said Ginger, placing her robust arm 
on his shoulder. ‘You have so much else on your mind. 1 will 
speak to Julie’s mother.’ 

‘But so said Jeff. And Larry. And Shirley,’ Andrew 
protested, citing his other school mates. He held on to 
whatever he was holding in his hands with clenched fists. 

‘Why are we taking our children with us anyway?’ David 
asked, staring quickly at Ginger. 

*We want them to see the countryside, darling,’ said 
Ginger, smiling with her lips, with her eyes, with her fingers 
that tapped the nape of David’s neck. ‘And we want them to 
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see the Indians for themselves.' 

To see that all of them are not bad or disloyal,’ she added. 

‘I don’t like it at all,’ said David. ‘And 1 should say, 
dariing, even you shouldn’t come out on such official visits!’ 

Ginger regarded him with amusement, considering to 
argue with him or not. He was not an overbearing husband. 
These were only sporadic sparks. He was a suMued man 
when he married her, won over by her vigorous beauty. He 
had been subdued further, generally lowering his voice the 
instant she raised hers. There were children in the car. There 
was the driver. She confined herself to saying: ‘Shouldn’t a 
British wife stand by her husband in a moment of peril? Isn’t 
that what the Civil ^rvice code says?’ 

Since she was conciliatory, it made David feel good. He 
gently smiled in answer, as they drove on. 

Two first class waiting rooms at Wazirabad railway station 
were requisitioned by David Barnes, in one of which he 
lodged his family and in the other set up his camp office. The 
children were forbidden from going out to the platform, so 
they glued themse lves to the gauze windows of the waiting 
room. Ginger sh ittled back and forth between the two 
rooms. 

Major Cutlass, commandant of the Sialkot troops, reported 
to David Barnes. 

‘1 suggest we waste no more time and order an immediate 
firing, sir.’ 

The Indian tehsildar of Wazirabad nodded in agreement. 

The Frontier Mail had now been held up at Wazirsibad for 
four hours. That meant many other trains ending in 
Wazirabad or passing through it being held up at other 
places. The authorities wouldn’t have been too upset if this 
had happened on a side line. Not only was the Frontier Mail 
the premier train of the country, stopping it at Wazirabad 
meant cutting off links between the sensitive North Western 
Frontier Province and the rest of the country. Civil and 
military officials, troops, food grains, commercial goods were 
constantly moving up and down this line and all that came to a 
complete halt with damaging consequences at many levels. 
And then the image of the government, which was at such a 
low ebb already! Immediate action was called for to restore 
that image. 
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Tiring alone will disperse this mob.’ repeated Major 
Cutlass. It was a thick and well-organized mob. David Barnes 
had seen that for himself. 

David was holding a cable in his hand which had been 
handed over to him by the station master. It said the 
Commissioner of Lahore division, Sir Kenneth Ashby, 
would be in Wazirabad shortly. The cable was sent from 
Gujranwala, which point the Commissioner had already 
crossed. 

‘We better wait a while,’ said David Barnes. 

‘Why, sir?’ 

‘The Commissioner is coming over. We better wait for 
him.’ 

Ginger regarded with amusement the disappointment in 
Cudass. From his eagerness to act. Ginger could guess how 
long an officer had been in India. Those who had been here 
long enough ceased to be eager. They might be ruthless and 
cold-blooded as General Dyer was years back at Jallianwala. 
Yet they were never fervent; they never promoted or 
perpetuated calamities. He was a handsome man, this 
Cutlass, with that broad chest and slim waste and that thin 
seductive mustache, yet too eager. A year or so perhaps, 
Ginger mused. Not longer than that. 

‘Tliere is no hurry,’ Ginger said. 

‘The crowd is swelling, madam.’ 

‘Soon it will be too hot for them to sit on the rails.’ 

‘What do you say, sir?’ Cutlass asked David Barnes. It 
irritated him to be advised by a woman, to be judged by 
one—as this one was doing. His annoyance, the frown that 
spread so rapidly on his face, made him more likable to 
Ginger and she smiled to herself. 

‘I should wait a while, Major,’ said David Barnes. ‘Break 
up your troops for lunch, and then line them up near the 
engine.’ 

Cutlass turned to go out of the waiting room. 

‘Oh, Major,’ shouted David. 

‘Sir?’ 

‘Who is this European woman with the protestors? Right 
in the front?’ 

‘We don’t know, sir, we’re investigating.’ 
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Tehsildar Sahib, do you know who this lady is?" Barnes 
asked the Indian ofllcial. 

'No, sir. She has materialized from nowhere. 1 mean she is 
not a local character—from Wazirabad. Otherwise we would 
have known about her.’ 

‘Oh,’ grunted David Barnes. 

Kenneth Ashby went into conference with him, as soon as 
he arrived. 

‘Did you have a word with Percy Wand?’ he asked David 
Barnes. 

David Barnes shook his head and was about to say 
something, when Ashby went on: ‘Why the hell should he 
have landed us in such a situation? Doesn’t he know what’s 
going on in the country? Must we have one more problem on 
our hands?’ 

‘And what a problem!’ intervened Ginger in support of 
Kenneth Ashby, who had remained an enigma for her all 
these years. He was so distant, so withdrawn, wanting to have 
no contact with anyone, yet looking so lonely as though he 
would pass out if someone quickly did not come to his 
rescue. 

‘Percy Wand has quite a knack for creating them,’ he said 
to Ginger, whom he still regarded with the old awe and 
curiosity; she continued to remind him of Angela. 

‘Where is he?’ Kenneth Ashby asked impatiendy, facing 
David Barnes. 

‘He is guarding his coupe, sir,’ said Major Cutlass. ‘With a 
stick in hand!’ 

‘Would you convey to him my salaam, please?’ said Ashby 
to Major Cutlass. The Indian salaam was the euphemism in 
government circles for summons—urgent summons. 

Percy Wand repeated before Kenneth Ashby the 
explanation he had given a thousand times since the morning 
and in which he had come to fervently believe. The berths 
were not occupied by a certain time, and were by virtue of 
that unreserv^. He had not taken over any reserved 
accommodation. 

‘Did you know that Mrs Chand is the wife of Raja Vishal 
Chand of Lambini?’ asked Kenneth Ashby, abruptly and 
impatiendy. 
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‘I’ll be darned/ said Wand, genuinely surprised. 

‘Well, she is. Didn’t you meet her when you were at 
Lambini last year?’ 

‘No, sir. 1 only met the Raja.’ Wand had not yet emerged 
from his surprise and confusion. ‘And what would she be 
doing here, sir, I wonder.’ 

‘That’s none of our business. Regardless of whether the 
berths were reserved or not, you have precipitated a political 
crisis. And with a state of which you happen to be the 
Resident.’ 

‘I’m ready to vacate the coupe instantly, sir ... even 
though I believe Jenny and I have violated no law,’ Percy 
said with mounting anger. He expected the Commissioner to 
stand by him, no matter what. 

‘You can do that later. You first go and apologize to the 
lady.’ 

Percy flushed with anger and almost stammered in his 
speech. 

‘Think of the effect of this on our morale, sir,’ he said 
darkly. 

‘I’m more concerned with the effect of it if you do not 
apologize. And, Percy, couldn’t you have travelled by a later 
train when you saw the crisis building up? You were only 
going up to Lahore.’ 

‘I had to communicate information of the utmost urgency 
to you, sir.’ 

‘It could have waited a few hours, or even a day.’ 

‘It couldn’t have. It is top intelligence. It concerns the 
safety of our Raj.’ 

Kenneth Ashby smiled and shook his head. The man’s own 
intelligence was suspect, and he was talking of gathering 
intelligence for the state! 

‘Even that could have waited. Look at the crowd outside 
and what you have set into motion. Anyway, I expect you to 
apologize to Mrs Chand at once.’ 

‘Aren’t you pushing me a little too hard, sir?’ Percy Wand 
was shaken, and in such situations the Wands generally 
became coarse. 

‘Are you telling me that you won’t?’ Kenneth Ashby asked, 

' the wrinkles on his forehead deepening. 
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‘If I were not in service, you wouldn’t order me around as 
you are doing now, sir.’ 

Yes, the tension was mounting and the other oflicers in the 
room^were all too aware of it. David Barnes cleared his throat 
as though wanting to say something, but Ken held him back 
with a raised hand. 

‘Just a second, David,’ he said. ‘Well, you are in service 
and I expect you to apologize to Mrs Chand—this instant.’ 

‘I resign my service this instant.’ 

‘I warn you, Percy Wand. Once you are not in service, 
you arc in greater danger, I’ll have you Arrested for breach of 
peace.’ 

‘You may do as you wish, Mr Ashby. I consider myself no 
longer in service. You will receive the written resignation by 
tomorrow. Jenny and I are getting off the train—of our own 
sweet will.’ He added with deliberate malice, eyeing the 
Commissioner with contempt. 

Percy Wand did not wait for a reply. He walked out of the 
room, raising his hat a little to Ginger. 

Kenneth Ashby slumped in the nearest chair, his hand on 
his forehead, brooding. Wasn’t he being as precipitous? Yet 
what other way was there to make amends to Mrs Chand\* 
The recently formed Chamber of Princes was becoming yet 
another body that could be pitched against the British. Ana 
this incident, involving as it did an Indian prince, was boun4 
to be played up by them. Apart from what Gandhi might 
make of it. 

‘All right, I will go and apologize to Mrs Chand myself. 
We will all go.’ Kenneth expanded on what was bothering 
him. The loyalty of the princes should be alienated at no 
cost. 

‘There will be no firing, Major,’ he turned to Major 
Cutlass. ‘Please remove your troops to the rear of the 
platform.’ 

‘The crowd is quite unruly, sir. Words alone might not be 
effective enough.’ 

‘Bullets might not be either,’ Ginger again spoke for 
Kenneth Ashby. ‘At some places the troops have even 
disobeyed orders.’ 

‘Sikh troops are most loyal and 1 trust them fully, sir.’ 
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Major Cutlass thought it best to ignore the nosey lady. 

‘1 trust them, too. Yet this incident ^ wish to handle my 
way. You please march your troops away from the engine to 
the rear of the platform.’ 

Major Cutlass saluted and left. After a while, they could 
hear the troops marching back smartly in formation. The 
Commissioner was behind the gauze door of the waiting 
room. Yet Major Cutlass made his'troops give him a salute 
by turning their necks to the left. 

Kenneth Ashby» paced the waiting room as the troops 
marched away from the crowd. He was going in his mind the 
altercation he had with General Dyer just before the 
Jallianwala Bagh shooting. The General had disregarded 
him. It was Kenneth Ashby’s chance now to prove how right 
he was even then. 

As soon as the marching steps ceased, Kenneth Ashby 
issued forth from the waiting room and walked in a group 
towards the head of the train. He was flanked by British and 
Indian officials, police officers, railway staff, and some of the 
white passengers who were on the train. Rev Norman 
Ingersoll, the pastor of the Ugoki church, was also with them. 
Major Cudass and his two lieutenants had returned to form 
the rear of the group. Many of the Indian onlookers too 
walked alongside though the police tried to keep them back. 
The Lyallpur train had arrived at another platform of the 
stadon, bringing in hundreds of passengers; Ken wondered 
why the train was allowed by the railway staff to reach 
Wazirabad. The passengers only added to the large crowd 
that was already at the station. ‘Is that correct about this 
European woman?’ Ken whispered to David Barnes, as they 
walked with deliberate steps. ‘I’m afraid so.’ ‘Any idea who 
she is?* ‘None whatsoever, sir.’ 

The afternoon sun was in the face of Kenneth Ashby as he 
went up and stood at the forward fencing of the engine. 
There were people on the track as far as he could sec, and 
again he squirmed at the problem Percy Wand had 
needlessly created for the administration. The fires were 
burning under the cauldrons and the Salt Act was being 
bi^en at a hundred places. Just as possession of a property 
^mifers on you a measure of ownersldp, howsoever dubious, 
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mass'scale practice of something confers upon you a measure 
of credibility, howsoever illegal your activity. Already the 
prisons were packed to the full with the political prisoners. At 
several jails hardcore criminals had been turned loose by the 
authorities to make room for the political prisoners, their 
sentences remitted on fictitious grounds. Barbed wires had to 
be ilxed outside some prisons, to extend their areas and 
coniine the political prisoners to those enclosures. How 
many more prisoners could the jails take, without becoming 
meaningless as institutions of penal servitude? If they were 
filled with political prisoners alone—as many were—they 
would become—as many had—-a nesting ground for further 
political activity. How should Kenneth act in the 
circumstances? 

Kenneth Ashby spoke through a hailer. He didn’t waste 
time on politeness or a flowery mode of address. Ladies and 
gentlemen, he began in English and than went on in Urdu. 
There had been a mistake. He was sorry for the 
inconvenimce caused to Mrs Chand and her companion. 
The coupe reserved for them had been vacated and was 
available for their travel. Would they please disperse and 
allow the train to proceed. Mrs Chand was already delayed 
in getting to her wounded son; they shouldn’t delay her 
further. 

That’s all he said, briefly, simply. It was the sincerity in his 
voice, in his bearing, that touched the crowd. Those in the 
back couldn’t hear him at all; they only saw a lean 
Englishman, in shirt-sleeves, without a jacket, with a tie, 
his hair ruffled and flying in the hot breeze, one of his hands 
shading his eyes which couldn’t quite take the sun, speaking 
to them in a muffled, appealing manner. The folk mode of 
communication in India is quick, and soon they knew what 
he had said, the gist of it having been passed down the line. 
They were a little taken aback. It was not the usual mode 
of dealing with the Indians. Illegal assemblies, such as theirs, 
were .seldom addressed by senior officers, they were just 
broken up through violence. This man was initiating a 
parlance. He repeated his statement twice or thrice. The 
crowd shouted, ‘Mahatfna Gandhi ki jai,’ ‘Kusum didi ki jai.’ 
They also shotited, ‘Salt Act, murdabad.’ And they waited for 
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a signal from Kusum. 

Kenneth Ashby preferred to ignore the violation of the Salt 
Act. If they dispersed, taking their cauldrons with them, their 
defiance of the Salt Act would come to an end on its own. 
The paramount need was for the Frontier Mail to move, to 
reestablish the link between one part of the country and the 
rest, and to prevent further damage to the relations with the 
princes. Salt came low on Ashby’s priorities. 

The editor of the Sandesh, who stood next to her, advised 
Kusum she should ask for a written apology but Kusum 
shook her head. She had known Ashby and respected his 
integrity. When the Sandesh editor on his own shouted out, 
‘Mr Commissioner, you apologize in wnting,’ Kusum said 
aloud, ‘It’s unnecessary.’ When the Sandesh editor persisted, 
‘They have not only insulted you, Kusum behan, they have 
insulted the whole nation,’ she shouted back to him, ‘1 accept 
Mr Ashby’s explanation on behalf of the nation.’ She said to 
the crowd: ‘What the Commissioner has said is enough.’ She 
pondered a while and Gandhiji’s phrase, ‘irreducible 
minimum,’ came back to her. She said to’ the crowd: ‘Our 
minimum demand was the coupe be restored to us. That has 
been met. That should do. Please disperse peacefully now.’ 
She went down the crowd saying this with folded hands. The 
men and women had been sitting on the rails for practically 
the whole day, they were tired, they were thirsty, they were 
hungry, the water in their cauldrons had evaporated long 
since and they didn’t have the energy to refill them, and as 
Kusum walked advising them, they cleared the track. 

For some time, Ken had been watching the European 
woman next to Kusum, who stood partly leaning on one of 
her hips. She was in an unbleached khadi sari, her hair was 
done into a bun, and her face had a sunken appearance with 
only the nose standing out. She had large eyes, which seemed 
more amused than worried and there was a distinct smile 
around the comers of her lips. Was he seeing it right, my 
God, my God! Lines suddenly appeared on Ken’s otherwise 
smooth face, and after a while those lines deepened; he came 
to look a worried, old man, making a bid to hold back his 
feelings. Was it Angela? Here in India? Confronting him after 
tWen^ years? His lips puckered with emotions, and he 
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took out his handkerchieif to wipe his eyes. The woman was 
regarding him with a twinkle, knowing him directly. She was 
not raising slogans along with the Indians, but she stood 
shoulder to shoulder with Kusum. When Kusum seemed in 
doubt, she just smiled. She offered Ken no smile, no clue, no 
encouragement. She blu^ed but she was blushing anyway 
because of the heat; she was burned red during the day in 
the open. Like Ken she too whispered to herself though, my 
God, my God! Strange, how destiny rearranged patterns and 
systems to evolve and work out a design of its own. She 
gently began to sway her hips. Was India to be the bastion of 
her self-assertion and self-discovery? She felt no urge to hide 
or run away from the scene, as she might have in the past. 
Her fists, invariably closed like that of a cripple, remained 
open. Her legs, invariably shaky, remained firm on her feet. 
Her speech, invariably lost and meandering, was demanding 
to be heard. Her eyes, invariably running to hide themselves 
under her large eyelids, were concentrated in a gaze. Her 
body, invariably receding, was urging her to move ahead. My 
God, my God, she too whispered to herself. My God, Ken, 
why don’t you take me in your arms! 

The lines on the face of Ken deepened and he became 
speechless. While Kusum was moving through the crowd, 
urging it to disperse, he stood rooted to the engine. How 
many hot summers and winters hadn’t this skin of his 
weathered! How many Journeys handn’t he undertaken to 
tire the inner man in himself! How many times had he not 
questioned the wisdom of coming out to India at all! India 
removed him physically from the one person he had ever 
loved. That person had turned him down. Bul^y physically 
removing himself from her, he had cut himself off from her as 
one cuts off a limb. And then India had soothed and lulled 
him into acceptance, which acceptance now appeared before 
him as a monumental guilt; he had only been flippant. The 
lines of his face became like rivulets for they were soon filled 
with his sweat. He was not too good at keeping up 
appearances but his status demanded composure. He wiped 
his face and tried to take hold of himself. 

With stumbling steps, Ken got off the engine and walked 
towards Angela. There was a jaunt in his walk, as though he 
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were lame. Stepping over the rails, stepping over the sleepers 
and the gravel, going past a large number of Indians, who were 
again bmildered at this move of the Commissioner, Ken 
fumbled his way towards this woman who he knew was 
Angela. His own staff was confused, the police tried to clear 
the way for him, but he pushed people aside with his hands, 
who were only too willing to make room for him. One of 
Ken’s recent readings was by a man who had died some 
years ago, a book of his called Hymns Ancient and Modem. And 
his favourite hymn was; ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers’— 

Vnward, Chnsttan soldiers. 

Marching as to war. 

With the Cross of Jesus 
Going on before. ’ 

He found himself silendy saying these words. ‘Onward, 
onward,’ he said to himself. At one level, he found the words 
confusing. How could there be Christian soldiers: 
Christianity taught compassion not conquest. Yet at another 
level, he found them most comforting. Wasn’t the journey of 
life itself a war? And could anything else protect you better 
on this journey than the cross? Have your own choice, if you 
find Jesus annoying. Have it Krishna. Yet there was strength 
in these words, there was hope, there was promise. He 
needed such strength today, as he fumbled his way ahead. 
He even thought of himself carrying the cross, as his lined 
face and his lined neck seemed to be breaking apart under 
the emotional stress. 

Going near her, he took both of Angela’s hands in his own, 
ran his eyes over her face a considerable while and said, 
‘Angela, Angela.’ He made a conserted bid to smile but it 
didn’t come on. Angela too made a conserted bid but fsdled. 
Yet she nodded her head, closing her lips, her cheeks 
expanding and puffing under her own stress. She withdrew 
her hands, put her arms around Ken’s neck, and hugged 
him. The twenty years of wait were encapsulated into those 
twenty seconds. Angela sobbed and placed her head on Ken’s 
should. 

They walked back to the waiting room, and while the train 
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was readied for its journey, the crowd decorating the coupe 
meant for Kusum as well as the engine with garlands, Kusum 
prevailed upon Angela Davis to stay behind; her brother 
Sadanand would instead go with her to Bombay. She didn’t 
have to ask Angela if this was the man she had come to 
search. This certainly was the moment which had happened 
on its own, just as Angela had said it would. How did one 
sum up such moments? One didn’t; one only assimilated 
them. The moment of love, the moment of fear, the moment 
of terror, the moment of death, Kusum herself had been 
through them many times. And all she had wanted at such 
moments was to be left alone; so as, not that she should be 
able to savour them or gloat over them but that she be able 
to come to terms with them. Ken here, and Angela, were 
almost driven into a coma. Should she be foolish enough to 
put a gloss over them—a label? She even didn’t talk much to 
Angela. The confirmation of the moment was on her face 
which radiated joy; the confirmation was on her hands, which 
shook a little but were so eager to get into yet another 
physical contact with Ken. They both sat in one comer of the 
waiting room, where tea was served to them. They sipped the 
tea, Ken communicated with his officials, orders were passed 
on. papers signed, and while the officials milled around them, 
the two of them were in a world of their own—a little set 
back from the rest, a little closed in by the circle of invisible 
fire. Kusum conveyed to Angela her decision to take 
Sadanand along with her, and though Angela mumbled a 
protest, she did not insist. She had arrived at the source of 
her. secret river and shouldn’t she tarry a while there? She 
nodded her head to Kusum, while continuing her subdued 
conversation with Ken. Her luggage was brought into the 
waiting room. The two women embraced each other. Ken 
got up from his chair, shook hands with Kusum and bowed to 
her. The train gave a long hoot. Major Cutlass escorted 
Kusum and Sadanand to their coupe, the guard gave a long 
whistle, the guard showed his green flag, the engine gave out 
a hoot, and while the crowd lining the platform shouted, 
'Kusum didi, zindabad,’ 'Mahatma Gandhi ki jai,’ the 
Frontier Mail, the empress of the Indian railways, pulled out 
of Wazirabad—eight hours behind schedule. 



Chapter 8 


That evening the European community in Wazirabad held a 
ball at the Ugoki church. Percy Wand and Jennifer, after 
disembarking from the Frontier Mail, had made straight for 
Ugoki where they had friends at the church and where they 
had stayed earlier. Only three or four European families lived 
in the town of Wazirabad. One, Robert Goodman, was in the 
process of setting up a branch of the famous Goodman firm 
whose hurricane lanterns would still light more Indian homes 
at night than electricity; short and chubby, he was reported 
to be a nephew of the Goodman senior. He had built the 
sheds, installed the machines, and was hoping to go into 
production any day. Another, John Mizner, was the 
representative of the British firm of JR Stockton & Co, the 
builders of the railway lines that had been laid in many parts 
of India. He was permanently stationed here, along with his 
petite and affable wife Jill—to periodically inspect the lines 
in the Punjab or prepare blueprints for the new* lines that 
might be required by the government. Then there was the 
chief railway engineer, William Brink, a big man with a 
bulky body, who were shirts with large breast pockets 
which he was ever fumbling for one paper or another. Brink 
was based in Lahore, but happened that day to be in 
Wazirabad on inspection (it was his ofGce that contracted out 
the odd jobs Sudhir and Lala Kanshi Ram were doing for the 
railways). There was a young Irish, John Kosloff, and his 
reed-slim redhead wife Melissa, both having faces dotted with 
freckles, especially Melissa, and both of whom were 
opthalmologists, touring India, gathering material on tropical 
eye diseases, and who were currently conducting an eye 
camp in Wazirabad. There was Vicki Morenoff, a young 
woman from London, with full lips and a large mouth and 
widely spaced teeth, who headed the high school the 
missionaries ran in Ugoki; she had her quarters in the church 
yard itself. There was a middle-aged Australian woman, 
called Carol Schnicke, fat and stout but with a childishly 
Vulherable face, ever breaking into smiles, who hailed form 
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Perth and was ‘doing* India this year, hitchhiking around the 
country (she had ‘done’ Malaya, Siam and Indonesia in 
earlier years). She said she was a divorced housewife, poor 
and penniless. She had her worldly possessions in a rucksack 
which she carried on her back, she slept in a sleeping bag on 
the floor of the Ugoki school room allotted to her, and she 
washed herself at the open hand pump and even bathed 
there in the evening when the school was shut. No one 
believed her story of penury, they thought she was some 
heiress having her fling with poverty, yet they let her stay in 
Ugoki as long as she wanted. Finally, there was Matthew 
Craig, a thin American youngster from Kentucky, who had 
the looks of a priest, studious and serious, with thick, heavy 
glasses, and who moved with a shuffle that shook his entire 
body, flapping his clothes around him, especially his 
extra-long jacket without which he was never seen, winter 
or summer, and who lived in a room he had rented from an 
Indian in the main. bazaar of Wazirabad and who was 
spending a year in India learning Sanskrit and writing a 
monograph on the comparative virtues of Christianity and 
Hinduism. 

They were all at the ball, including Dr Norma Smith, the 
medical superintendent, and Dr Peggy Ross, the 
gynaecologist, from the Mother Teresa Hospital. David and 
Ginger Barnes were there along with their two children; the 
Mizners too brought their young son with them. While the 
two lieutenants went back to Sialkot with their troops, the gay 
and the cavalier Major Cutlass was prevailed upon to stay on. 
‘What would poor Mrs Cutlass do for the night?' laughed 
the gregarious Jill Mizner. ‘I guess she would be happy to 
have respite,’ said Jennifer, somewhat maliciously, as though 
pronouncing judgement not on Major Cudass alone but on 
all menfolk. ‘A good chance for the young lieutenants to 
promote themselves with the boss’s wife,’ said Vicki 
Morenoff, widening her full lips into a triumphal arch where 
the broadly spaced teeth shimmered as though she could 
have a bite of the lieutenants herself. ‘Or for Mrs Cutlass to 
promote herself with the Deputy Commissioner of Sialkot. 1 
believe these atmy wives* are go(^ PROs for their husbands,’ 
added Maria IngersoU, the prim and demanding wife of Rev 
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Ingersoll, the pastor of the Ugoki church. Ginger contented 
herself with smiling, and watching her neatly filed and polished 
nails. Melissa hummed uneasily, her freckled nose going a 
shade pinker than the rest of her face. Like Melissa, C^l 
Schnicke was an outsider, not British, but this wasn’t going to 
prevent an Australian woman from offering a comment. *And 
these Indian nights happen to be quite long too,’ she said, 
winking at the others, hoping they got the joke of it. From 
the twitter that followed, they certainly did. 

The Commissioner, Kenneth Ashby, and Angela Davis 
didn’t come; indeed by the evening they had both left 
Wazirabad. After the initial exuberance, even shock of joy, 
that they had at last found each other, they didn’t know what 
more to talk. It didn’t take them more than a half hour to 
bring each other up*to-date about what they had been doing, 
how the families were, had they or had they not found 
someone to offer solace to the heart, and had they or had 
they not been happy. The past can always be neady handled, 
made into an acceptable package, hindsight providing one 
with a fund of alibis. Even the future can perhaps be neatly 
arranged into something of a design, depending on your 
imagination, your conviction, and the credibility you can 
inject in your thinking. It is only while dealing with the 
present that one flounders. Present plans, present 
commitments, with nothing to aid your perceptions. 
Knowledge helps, faith helps, but by and large, it is a shot in 
the dark. The coin could fall either way; it could as well 
stand on its edge. And this is where Ken and Angela went 
silent. They looked confused, puzzled and a trifle 
embarrassed. Angela felt sorry she had changed her plans and 
not gone to Bombay. Ken invited her to drive down to 
Lahore and stay a few days with him, but she declined; there 
was politeness in that invitation but no passion. Rev Ingersoll 
was the one who thought of the ball: the Frontier Mail had 
after all steamed out, order had been restored, there was no 
disturbance in the town, the crowd had dispersed more or 
less quietly, and this called for a celebration. When he 
suggested it to them, both Ken and Angela declined to attend, 
and then looked at each other surprised they should have 
so reacted. Was it that they were afraid to be seen together. 
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or was it that they didn’t want to be seen together? 
Both moved ahead to reassure each other, Angela 
extending her hand towards Ken and he getting up from his 
chair to take it and kiss it, but somewhere something 
malfunctioned and Angela’s hand ended up on the arm of her 
own chair and Ken’s lips only brushed the stale air of the 
waiting room, inhaling and exhaling it with a puff. There was 
no leisure in the prevailing atmosphere, only tension. Ken 
declared he would take leave for a month and come to 
Lambini. He would put in for leave right away and they 
should be together again in a week or so—with no crowds 
around. They could even go some place else if Lambini was 
too crowded. Angela pursed her lips, holding back her tears, 
and nodded. She had come to India not to discover Ken but 
to discover herself. Perhaps the cool of the Himalayas, which 
was already acting as a balm, would help her discover Ken 
as well. Ken, after that somewhat longish statement—long for 
Atm—made plans for his departure for Lahore. Would Angela 
like him to drive her to Lala Dharam Das’s place? Well, there 
was a train for Sialkot and Jammu, if she wanted to return to 
Lambini. When Angela said that’s what she v/ould really 
want, Ken escorted her to the platform and waited there until 
the train left. He waved his hat to her and she waved back, 
and then shutting the window she broke into a loud sobbing. 
Now, why was she crying, where was the sorrow, couldn’t she 
wait a while longer, if she had made an* error on that 
commencement day in Oxford, when Ken received his 
degree, maybe Ken had made an error too in taking her at 
her words, all that was being retold, rebuilt, it was up to her 
the way she wanted to arrange that day, other days had 
meanwhile come and gone, bringing challenges of their own, 
and she had taken up those chsdlenges, smd failed, yes, that 
was obvious, she had failed and her spirit had slowly but 
persistently collapsed, or she wouldn’t be where she was 
today, the search had been narrowed down, the goal clearly 
defined or redefined if that’s how you would have it, and 
where she could stall and stumble for twenty yeaiit, she could 
do the same for another week, and maybe the horizon would 
spread, maybe other 'skies would surface beyond the pale of 
this one, and she would be happy and made whole, made 
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complete, so why these tears, silly old woman, and she wrung 
her hands, wasn’t she glad there was no one else in the 
compartment, and wasn’t she glad that night had fallen 
bringing with it some cool air, some nourishment after that 
parched and eventful day, and yet she couldn’t control her 
tears, they flushed her cheeks, they flushed her neck, the little 
handkerchief she carried was altogether drenched, but why 
bother, why not cry on, until the wells of her eyes were 
drained and she found some relief, and she broke into a 
really noisy weeping, lying prone on the berth watching the 
darkening trees outside. 

They were not missed at the ball. Their absence, rather, 
provided ground for further gossip. ‘Who is this woman the 
Commissioner has met? Do we have the future 
Commissioneress in her?’ asked Marla Ingersoll, whose status 
as the wife of the chief priest was proof that she wasn’t being 
flippant, she was only setting into motion a line of enquiry 
and no unseemly talk. ‘The way they were embracing for the 
whole world to see!’ said Vicki Morenoff. ‘And the way he 
shook hands with Mrs Kusum Chand. Some in the crowd 
were saying the Commissioner is joining the Congress!’ 
laughed Ginger, feeling jealous, feeling envious that the 
Commissioner should fancy such a flabby dumpling of a 
woman as Kusum Chand or the diminutive Angela Davis. ‘It 
shows his taste. Very common, if you ask me,’ intoned 
Jennifer, pufling a cigarette through a long, ebony holder. 
‘And how intolerant he is of his own kith and kin,’ she 
continued: ‘The way he treated Percy! I wonder if he really 
belongs with us.’ ‘He was a little soft with the crowd, 1 should 
say,’ agreed Carol Schnicke who had thumbed a ride from 
Ugoki to the Wazirabad station when she had wind of the 
developments there and had positioned herself dose to the 
engine. ‘But shouldn’t that be how one should treat political 
dissidents?’ As an Australian, her sympathies were divided; 
she had seen progenies of the felons in Australia still carrying 
scars of revulsion. ‘You have to live here a while to resize 
India is not Australia, dearie,’ Marla Ingersoll snubbed her, 
knowing she could be any instant thrown out of the Ugoki 
school. Carol Schnicke didn’t retort back. ‘I bet this minute 
*Sir Kenneth is penning an epistle to Angela in his car,’ said 
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Melissa, the Irish opthalmogist, feeling carefree for a 
change. ‘I bet this minute Angela darling is crying her heart 
out in her train,' laughed Vicki, who in this was a shade closer 
to the truth. 

The ball, as usual, was arranged inside the church. The 
chancel was partitioned off at the crossing with a curtain, and 
the nave and aisles cleared of the pews. The ball included 
dinner, which was set in the vestry towards the right of the 
apse; the vestry was, through a corridor, connected with the 
kitchen in which meals for the priests were prepared. The 
residential quarters of the unmarried priests were to the right 
of the kitchen, while single women and the married priests 
had their lodgings at the other end, to the left. The 
apartments on the left were more spacious than the single 
quarters, though all doors and windows everywhere were 
covered with gauze. The church and its buildings had thus 
an eagle-shaped spread, with the church itself jetting out like 
the head of the eagle. Porches and verandahs covered these 
structures; the portico at the entrance to the church was 
columned and pedimented, and was used for the arrival and 
announcements of guests at formal functions such as this one. 
While chairs were arranged in the verandah around the 
church, they were also arranged in the aisles inside, where the 
guests seated themselves and had their meals. The Indian 
staff of the church, all Christian converts, had their quarters 
on the extreme right of the compound, close to the six-foot- 
high boundary wall which ran all around. They had their 
little houses there. Joined to each other, each house having 
enclosures for the cows or the buffaloes the Indians were so 
fond of keeping. Unless they were on duty to clear the pews 
or cook the food, the Indians were strictly forbidden to move 
around when a party was being held at the church. They sat 
in their enclosures smoking their hookahs or bidis, listening 
to the sound of laughter and singing, as the ball went on. 
Along with the noise of the sahibs, the lowing of their cattle 
and the gurgle of their hookahs too come to them and the 
folk songs their own women might be singing, and they were 
glad that in spite of their conversion to Christianity, they had 
not altogether bid farewell to their Indian heritage. 

To tte very extreme left, a little removed ftom the main 
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wing, was the bungalow of the chief priest, with green lawns 
and trimmed hedges. Close to the boundary wall on the left 
ran the litde canal taken out of the Chenab. It was part of the 
large network of canals the British had cut from the rivers of 
the Punjab and tranformed the face of the province as the 
granary of India. Yet unlike those lai^e canals, its surface was 
not cemented, nor was it too wide or too deep. Indeed it was 
a canal taken out of a canal, out of the Chenab Cand whose 
headworks were at Khanki, a few miles from Wazirabad. 
There were hundreds upon hundreds of such little canals, 
called suas, streamlets, which suas irrigated miles upon miles 
of tracts. A small gate in the wall at the rear of the padre’s 
bungalow gave access to the white community to the canal, 
where they had built brick-lined steps. On summer evenings, 
it was customary for them to stroll there and wave to their 
Indian brethren who might be cycling or walking on the little 
path that led to the Ugoki village from the Grand Trunk 
Road. The priests waved as cheerfully to their 
non-Christian brethren as the Christian ones, a little more 
cheerfully actually, for their future work lay with them; the 
Christian brethren were already in the bag, so to say. The 
canal was not only approachable from the parson’s house, it 
was visible from all the apartments in the left wing, more 
from those on the first floor than those on the ground. And 
whenever the priests or their guests saw the green fields 
loaded with crops watered by this canal, they had a tug at the 
heart. The village of Ugoki was what any Indian village is: a 
nondescript cluster of clay and brick houses, banyan and 
kikar trees, a temple here, a mosque there, a filthy pond on 
the outskirts with smell of cattle dung that wafted over a good 
mile away and half-clad black men and women that were 
ever lazing around under the trees. It was the canals lai^ by 
the British that had given the Indians the affluence to wear 
better clothes, to wear shoes on their bare feet, to clean up 
their tanks and to find more work in their fields than th^ 
could handle. On summer evenings, the white community 
had their evening meals beside the canal only, their children 
often disrobing and jumping in, for the water was hardly 
three to four feet deep. 

Vicki Morenoff, ^e school teacher, lived in the church 
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compound but had her school right in the village, built on a 
large farm , the missionaries had bought of a zamindar who 
was moving out to live in Wazirabad. The main building of 
the school was a long rectangle set in the midst of a vast Held. 
Each morning, Vicki cycled over from the church to the 
school, using the small path beside the canal. She carried 
. packed lunch with her, for her work often retained her there 
even when the school was over. In addition to being a 
teacher, she was a welfare worker, and she ran a small 
dispensary in the yard of the school. Most of the teachers at 
the school were Indians, recent converts to Christianity, who 
either lived in the- school quarters or came in the morning 
from Wazirabad and returned there in the afternoon. The 
licensed medical practioner attached to the dispensary was also 
an Indian, who lived in Wazirabad; but the dispensary too, 
like the school, opened only in the mornings. That’s why 
Carol Schnicke had elected to stay at the school rather than 
the church; it was so quiet there in the evenings, with only a 
couple of servants around, and the koels hooting lustily in the 
mango trees. The peace of the Indian evenings reminded her 
of the Australian bush, and there was more of that peace and 
silence in the village than at the church, where either a 
service or some entertainment was ever going on. Carol 
cooked her own meals in the kitchen next to her room and 
she did her shopping in the Ugoki bazaar. Very often, she 
would take her chapatis up to one of the mango trees, across 
which branches she strung a hammock. Not once did she feel 
scared, not once did she feel physically threatened. They had 
a saying back in Australia that if you wanted to live in a place 
free of crime, go to the bush. The aborigines—as she regarded 
the Indians to be—had hardly any notion of motivated 
malice. He may lose his temper on a spurt. Yet he wouldn’t 
think of murdering you in cold blood, would he? Such 
phrases too were the invention of civilization alone. While it 
still creeped up on you now and then in Australia, in the 
Ugoki school Carol was rid of civilization once and for all. 

This, then, was the extent of the holdings of the Church of 
Scotland in Wazirabad: a boys h^h school in Ugoki, a newly 
built hospital on the Grand Trunk Road three miles out of 
Wazirabad, a newly built church at the point where the 
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Ugoki track bifurcated from the OT Road, set back a little 
from the main road yet visible from there, its main gate 
opening on a specially built motorable road. The priests held 
compulsory religious services for each class in the school; 
they distributed pictures of the newborn Christ and his 
mother to the boys; they played hockey and kabbadi with 
them and joined them in the PT exercises. The hospital and 
the church were connected by telephone. That there was no 
telephone at the Ugoki village school, bothered no one, since 
the distance between the village and the church was only a 
mile or so, and messengers on bicycles, dark Indian boys 
with long, thin legs, could go back and forth more quickly 
than a phone call, which had to be made through the 
Wazirabad telephone exchange where the operators were 
inefficient and where they were ever listening in on your 
conversation at that. Carol Schnicke considered the absence 
of the telephone at the village school a further blessing. If 
after school hours she saw the messenger boy cycling over 
with earnest legs, she knew he must be coming for her, or for 
John Tree, an Indian priest who lived there, and she 
would go up a thick mango tree and hide there until 
the boy, having delivered the message, was gone. The 
messages for Carol Schnicke were stuck at Her door. She 
read them at her own pace, never bothering to show up 
if she was summoned to the churdh for a social 
gathering. But this day she had been, at the railway station, 
the information about the ball was conveyed to her by Rev 
Ingersoll himself at the station, and she was keen to see how 
these British would post mortem that hard day for themselves. 
So she bathed at her open tap, dressed up in a clean crepe 
gown she had for such occasions, put on her pumps, and 
riding the battered cycle the school had placed at her disposal, 
was at the church portico at eight p.m. sharp when the 
other guests began to arrive. 

So was John Tree, the only fully ordained Indian priest of 
the Ugoki church, whose job was to announce the guests at 
such (unctions. He lived in the Ugoki school, in a room next 
to Carol Schnicke in fact, but so sdf-eflacing was he, so shy, 
he hardly encountered the lady there. The Indians, as a rule, 
^were never invited to the social gatherings at the churdt; 
these were all-white affairs. The two or dium black- deacons 
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who lived at the church and shared rooms in the Indian 
quarters were also excluded from them. But someone had to 
usher the guests in and for this honour John Tree came 
handy. He had a loud, sonorous voice as though he were 
singing an Indian classical song, his throat shook when he 
announced the name, his voice carried and everyone was duly 
informed who the newcomer was. Having performed which 
function John Tree disappeared as unobtrusively as he 
would have arrived there. 

John Tree was quite a celebrity in Ugoki, though, and for 
two reasons. All priests wore long white habits, and they all 
rode bicycles for their field work. The white priests did this 
with a significant measure of perfection and attention. They 
would have clipped the bottoms of their trousers with cycle 
clips so as not to soil them on the cycle chain, though all 
Raleigh cycles, the British firm they patronized, carried chain 
guards. The bar of the cycle came in their way—in the way of 
the long habit—and the white priests overcame this by 
reaching the seat of the cycle through an over-the-bar climb 
rather than an over-the-carrier climb. The latter involved 
resting one foot on the nearer pedal and swinging your leg 
from behind the carrier to reach the seat and the other pedal. 
In the process, the habit often became disarranged, the bar in 
particular hampering a neat divide of the garment. But if 
you reached the seat from over the bar, swinging your leg 
from above front like pole vaulting, then the bar was sort of 
muzzled straightway and the habit fell evenly around it. 
Some white priests discounted the matter by riding biycles 
meant for ladies; there was no bar in there, only a sliding 
curve. Generally they used over-the-bar climb though, when 
they sat majestically on their seats, the habit under their 
buttocks and falling evenly on the two sides. They even 
smoked a pipe as they rode, and so stately and regal did they 
look, the villagers stopped and folded their hands to them. 

The long, lean, baby-faced John Tree with those bushy 
whiskers rode the bicycle in a manner singularly his 
own. He pulled the habit up to his waist and tucked it in 
there, before swinging his leg over the carrier. This would 
have gone unnoticed, had John Tree, like all white priests, 
worn trousers under his habit; he wore nothing except his 
drawers. He thought it a waste of money to wear 
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trousers—the heat of India didn’t encourage it 
either—when his body was to be covered up to his shoes by the 
habit. So when he came along on his cyde, people only saw 
his hairy legs ending in navy blue socks and black shoes. 
The tucked-in habit spread out because of the breeze 
generated by the cyde, so if the legs looked unduly lean, the 
torso of John Tree looked unduly big and puffed out, and in 
jest the villagers ever called him Muiga Padre, the Cock 
Priest. The white priests, including the pastor IngersoU, 
remonstrated with him but he would have none of their lip in 
the matter (he had suffered Uiem enough, as it was!). He did 
make a nodding concession to them. If a white priest 
happened to be riding his way, John Tree got off his cycle, 
and pulling down his habit to his feet, raised his sola topee to 
him and smiled. But then tucking the habit up, he went his 
usual way, muttering ‘Ho-hal’ (his favourite exclamation). If 
the Indians laughed when they saw him, he only laughed back 
and waved to them. They were his own people, he Imew their 
laughter meant no disrespect, and he may not look as stately 
as the white priests on a cycle, but let’s face it, he looked 
more relaxed. The white priests were in a huff if a bullock 
cart crossed their path, or if a marriage or a funeral 
procession came along. They got off their cycles, using the 
cumbersome over-the-bar method and waited impatiently 
while the Indian bullocks or the Indian mourners took their 
own time in clearing the road. Whereas John Tree had only 
to swing his handle this way or that a little and he could ride 
straight through any interruption or hurdle. It was he who 
had the last laugh, eventually. His Indian spectators at such 
occasions clapped. 

The second reason for John Tree’s dubious eminence was 
not familiar to many; it was known only to himself and to 
some of the priests. He had lengthy discussions about it with 
his superiors, whom he failed to convince. It pertained, on 
surface, to a simple phenomenon: to the naming of the 
Indian Christians. But the naming had sinister implications, 
which could be a source of embarrassment to the church if it 
came to be widely known. It was in the interest of the church 
alone that John was kicking up the dust, as they would say. It 
went like this—as John reasoned with himself on his widks 
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through the Ugoki fields. The British were keen on 
converting the natives to Christianity and to John this was the 
most useful function of their presence in India. The Indians 
had thousands of impish gods and the Son of Christianity 
was fairer than any of them, more handsome, more just, 
more persuasive, more promising. At least the Son promised 
imme^ate bread for his followers, which was more than what 
the Indian gods could offer to their devotees. So John was all 
for evangelizing and converting the natives to the blue-eyed 
Son. But why should the priests of the Son refuse to confer 
equal honours upon the Indian converts? That the wishes 
and the blacks were kept apart and there were separate 
churches or separate services for them didn’t bother John too 
much. Maybe it was better this way. He certainly felt more 
comfortable with his own kind. And this is how the whites 
must be feeling too—a trifle uneasy amongst the blacks. So 
let each race follow its customs and conventions, the East is 
East and the West is West and never the twain shall meet, as 
the great English poet said correctly (his name momentarily 
escaped John—tellingly, in a way, since the entire problem 
was about names!). But while converting the natives, while 
administering them baptism, why wouldn’t the British confer 
upon them at least British names? There was a dignity in 
those names—David Attenborough, Richard Worthington, 
Eilene Davidson, Paula Grangerford, how regal and 
commanding did they sound, how attention worthy! 
Whereas—John repeatedly raked his head working this 
out—while the British conferred the British Christian name 
upon the Indians, they never conferred the British surname. 
Why? 

When John put the matter to Rev Ingersoll some years 
ago, the Reverend had laughed condescendingly, watched the 
rounded, dark face of John, and said: ‘You are needlessly 
exercised about it, John? What surname would you like to 
have for yourself?’ Before his conversion John’s father was a 
Hindu called Sunder Lai Sharma; afterwards, while Sunder 
was changed into Thomas, the British had dropped his last 
Hindu name and converted his original second name into a 
surname. An anarchist like Gandhi would see politics even in 
this, but for the missionaries the question was one of logistics. 
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How to avoid the cx)nfusion between a British David 
Attenborough and an Indian David Attenborough, if the 
Indians were to be alike named and addressed? Maybe an 
iota of politics was at the back of their mind, they wanted 
the Indian Christian, though equal before God, a shade 
inferior before the temporal British power. This grain of 
doubt later expanded: the Indian came to be a shade inferior 
before the spiritual British power as well. He could go only as 
high and no higher in the church hierarchy. If all the 
Indians were to become bishops, where would we be—the 
British bishops had asked at an ecumenical conference held 
in Calcutta in the last century. Their findings were confirmed 
and reconfirmed by other ecumenical conferences in the 
country, the last of which was held only in 1926 in Simla 
(which was attended by Bishop Barnes, the father of David 
Barnes). It was the considered opinion of the British 
missionaries that an Indian Christian, no matter what, didn’t 
deserve a British surname. To retain his Indian surname 
would be confusing as well, since his pagan.origins would be 
too blatant if he were to be called a Sharma or a Khan. The 
thing to do was to elevate his middle inconsequential name 
to the level of a surname. It would avoid ethnic confusion, 
and it would not make Indians too ambitious politically—in the 
politics of the church or the state. Christianity in India thus 
marched on the strength of the middle anatomy of its 
converts. A Muslim like Abdul Majid Khan would become 
Charles Majid; and a Hindu like Sunder Lai Sharma, 
Thomas Lai. The Sikh names provided a problem. Unlike 
Hindus and Muslims, they all had Singh as their surname. < 
The British fathers found an easy solution to that. They 
gave two first names to a converting Sikh. A Chet Singh 
became John Matthew and was formally Imown as Mr 
Matthew. It was as simple as that. The British employed 
the same strategy with the South Indian confusing names. 
They gave (»ch Sojuth Indian convert two Christian names, 
elevating one of them as his family name. 

To J^n Lai this smacked of rank bigotry. If they were 
6qual before the Son, how could they be unequal before the 
followers of the Son? He didn’t—he wouldn’t have—made an 
issue of it, though. As a Christian, he still regarded himsdf a 
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lot superior to the rank and fUe that addressed him as Murga 
Padre. He would still put his faith in Rev Ingersoll any day 
than in that harlequin Gandhi, who was neither a Hindu nor 
a Muslim, who was a pagan of the most primitive kind. And 
then he had grown up in the lap of this church. The church 
was built around the time the Crown replaced the Company 
in India. John Tree’s father was the first convert; John was 
bom in this compound and as a child used to play on the 
steps of the church. Yet he wouldn’t yield to Rev 
Ingersoll—face to face. When the. Reverend asked him, ‘What 
surname you would like to have?’ without batting an eyelid, 
the words emerging from his lips like air bubbles, John 
replied, ‘I would like to be called an Ingersoll.’ A smile 
spread on John Lai’s innocent, rounded face when he saw 
Parson Ingersoll squirm. Now I’ve got him, he whispered 
to himself, his heart expanding under his dark chest. He 
continued to look startled like a squirrel, who had done no 
harm to anyone, who was only looking for a nut. Taking 
hold of his nut, the squirrel-faced John Lai went on: ‘I meant 
no disrespect, Father. I was only having a little joke. But 
would you mind if 1 had a surname from the Indian 
landscape or Indian flora and fauna? 1 wouldn’t be 
trespassing on the British preserve in that case, would 1?’ Rev 
Ingersoll felt so relieved being let off the hook—imagine a 
black, chubby Indian calling hiinself an Ingersoll which went 
with Aberdeen and Dundee!—he felt so relieved he didn’t 
mind the cheek of John Lai in his latest Outburst. John Lai 
knew he was being cheeky, he even sucked^is tongue in, but 
he continued to flit his eyes innocently and'look here and 
there for yet another nut. ‘What do you have in mind?’ 
Ingersoll asked, taking a deep breath, seeing the hand of God 
in this providential escape. ‘How about me calling myself 
John Tree? I could take ‘Tree’ as a surname, without bdng 
too specific. Though, if you like Father, I could be more 
precise—like calling myself a Peepal or a Kikar or something 
like that.’ John Lai was becoming loquacious and he 
marvelled at the extent of his own imagery. Father Ingersoll 
only grunted in amusement, and said: ‘Tree would just 
flne, would be fine.’ And that’s how John Lai became John 
Tree. 
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John Tree’s misdemeanours wouldn’t have amounted to 
much had he stopped here. But he went ahead and started 
baptizing other Indians in a similar fashion. He gave them 
names such as Henry Canal, Barry Berry (he laughed 
outright at the rhythm of this!), Lilian Rosebush, Sandra 
Spinach (ah, the rhythm again!), John Bahar, Sally Monsoon, 
and suchlike. He named them after Indian seasons. He 
named them after Indian household items. The humour of it 
grew upon him and he went about his business with a gusto 
he never knew he was capable of. If some of the Indians 
wanted to switch from the fruit kind to the vegetable kind 
surname or vice versa, he held immediate courts under a 
banyan tree (a tree!), giving on-the-spot verdicts, inventing 
newer names for them. The scope of these Murga Padre 
courts expanded, and he started adjudicating their other 
disputes as well: their domestic problems, their property 
wrangles, their Job differences. As a priest of his people, 
wasn’t he also their judge, a role the white priests performed 
only on Sundays after mass when they heard the confessions! 
John Tree acted as a judge twenty-four hours a day. For 
confessions and conducting the guilty to the Lord, he didn’t 
need a chapel, his own room or any nearby shady place, 
a tree or a well, would do. He explanded his role as a 
judge and began thinking of himself as a mediator. A stitch 
in time saves nine—he loved the British proverbs!—and he 
arranged marriages amongst his people, he administered 
medicines to them, he accompanied them to the Mother Teresa 
Hospital if they had to be admitted there, he carried 
important messages for them from one village to another. 
The reputation of Murga Padre as a kind, loving man spread 
and even the Hindus and Muslims came to him for solace. 
Indeed he began to fancy his nickname, Murga Padre, and 
himself. promoted the legend. Let’s admit, if the villagers 
wanted it, they could have as well called him a Giraffe Padre, 
or a. Zebra Padre, that his long hairy legs made him out to be: 
Murga* Padre was a concession for the regard in which his 
held him. To encourage them in this he started 
addinig further touches to himself to look more like a cock. He 
no longer held his habit tightly around his waist. It hurt your 
middle and made you uncomfortable anyway, especially aft^r 
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a heavy meal, so John Tree let it slip down a little to cover 
parts of his thighs. When he rode his cycle, no longer were all 
his naked legs visible to the eye. The habit, puffed out and 
inflated by the wind^ would have covered half his thighs, and 
only a small portion of his legs, from the knee down caught 
the attention of the curious onlooker. By design, thus, John 
Tree came to look exacdy like the fowls dressed up (or a 
hearty meal by his white brethren in the church. John Tree 
went out of his way to study these fowls. He conducted a 
more thorough physical examination of them, he bought 
books on them, while visiting Lahore he went to the zoo to 
watch them feed and cluck and walk. During the First World 
War he had not been inducted since the doctor said he was 
flat footed. He didn’t even know what the term meant then. 
He now turned woe to mirth when he realized how all fowls 
were flat footed too. Their talons were joined by ligaments 
and they couldn’t run very fast. Maybe that helped them in 
swimming, maybe that helped them in their flight in the air, 
yet it hampered quick running—the handicap for which the 
army had turned down the munificent offer of John Tree as 
canon fodder. He now practised walking more like a fowl, 
pressing his feet into the earth, making himself even more flat 
footed then he might actually be. His white habit he now 
distinctly regarded as his feathers. His arms holding the cycle 
handle stifly he regarded as his wings. And under the 
protective wings of Murga Padre, there was room enough for 
any man and woman, yes and child too, to find comfort, to 
find protection. Murga Padre had become quite an institution 
for all and sundry. 

The white priests resented John Tree’s popularity but 
didn’t know how to clip his feathery wings—except to heap 
indignities on him, like asking him to act as usher at their 
all-white functions. That put him where he belonged, didn’t 
it, they chuckled to themselves—with the blacks. Which John 
Tree did not mind the least. For having performed his 
ushering, he rode back to his room the free-est soul in the 
whole world. He knew all the white priests were busy; locked 
together in their damn socializing. None of them could either 
frown or stop him from doing whatever he wanted. He could 
lift his habit up to his chin—^which he did—and cycle with 
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his whole chest exposed. He could zig-zag on the village path 
to his heart’s content. He could, if he wanted—and he 
did—lift one of his legs into the air and perform tricks of 
balancing. He could cycle with his hands totally removed 
from the handle, seeing the road from the tip of his nose and 
through the comers of his eyes, and steadying himself with 
the force of his hips, tilting his weight a little to this or to that 
side. And flying like an acrobat, he descended at the village 
school and went straight for a longish bath in his kitchen. 
He then dressed up for dinner: changed into shirt-sleeves, put 
on trousers, fixed a bow tie to his neck. He formally arranged 
his table in his room, and opened a bottle of whisky and gave 
himself a drink. And he wound up the gramophone he had 
recently purchased and put an Indian record on the turntable. 
It was a heresy to listen to ghazals when he should be 
listening to chamber music, but the white priests were not 
around to find that out. And after dinner,he made a large 
cup of coffee for himself and took out his old violin of school 
days and ran his bow over it—drumming it and trying to 
match the lilt of the ghazals. For some time, he would have 
seen people gathering outside his rooms. They were his flock, 
the sheep he had converted to righteousness, and who 
wanted his advice. Yet they knew not to disturb Murga 
Padre’s well-earned dinner. And the gathering outside 
increased, pardy attracted by the ghazals, partly by the violin. 
When in his own good time, having brushed his teeth, 
gargled his throat, combed his hair, and belched a little, John 
Tree stepped out into the verandah and began holding his 
court again. 

John Tree’s satisfaction this evening was he would be 
ushering in, along with the rest, the one person who had held 
him spellbound for the last month: the Australian lady, Carol 
Schnicke. He would need a thick ledger to record the vagaries 
of that woman, mixing daily though he did with the vagrant 
white priests and nuns. There were better skins around than 
Carol’s—more golden, more pink, more hair free. What 
intrigued him was her ways. How she shunned company, 
how she climbed a tree, pulling herself up from branch to 
branch liln a chimpanzee, how she rode her old cycle 
swinging her leg over-the-cairier like a man, and above all 
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how she bathed in public. She could have easily had the 
water hauled into her kitchen, as John Tree did. But she had 
to disrobe in the school compound and sit under that pump. 
She ne^ed someone to move the handle up and down for 
the watier to come out and who do you think she sent for to 
do this for her? No one. She did that on her own, rising a 
litde, pulling the handle vigorously a couple of times, and 
throwing herself under the faucet immediately afterwards. 
She had a bucket, which she could have filled. On days she 
was feeling indolent, she did that only and sat before the 
bucket. But days of indolence for her were rare. Mostly, she 
jumped up and down and frisked in the nude between the 
handle and the faucet. There were two such hand pumps in 
the school compound, and Carol Schnicke used the one 
closer to the living quarters. She would wait until the pump 
was deserted, rush there instantly, fling her clothes off, shout 
to look the other way to the odd man who might be around 
(as the Indian women did while bathing in public), and off 
she went on her spree of dousing herself with fresh Indian 
water taken out of a fresh village soil. They must be as short 
of water in Australia as they were in England. John Tree 
kneu' most white priests bathed only once a week; back in 
England, with the shortage of water, they must be bathing 
once a month. Yet this Australian woman bathed every day. 
John Tree knew it was unprofessional for him to watch—even 
though he was positioned only in his own rocnn. But there 
comes a time—Father IngersoU’s favourite phrase!—there 
comes a time in the life of every man when professionalism, 
etiquette, good manners, duty, obligation, are all thown 
overboard under the emotion of the moment. This was one 
such occasion for John Tree. It meant the making and the 
unmaking of a man, but John Tree didn’t care either way. 
Each evening, when Carol Schnicke bathed, he slumped near 
his window and fed his eyes on her. There was a low walled 
enclosure around the hand pump. The woman, determined, 
as she was in following the mdians, wore a petticoat as she 
bathed. Like the Indian women, she swung it over her head 
and tied the string that held it just above the &t of her 
breasts. It was then alone dut she removed her skirt and her 
blouse, groping for them u^der the petdcoat And after she 
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had bathed) she flung a dry petticoat over her head, tied its 
string a little above the wet pettioat^ closer to her shoulder 
blades. It was then alone that she removed the wet petticoat* 
gave a vigorous rub to her hair with the towel, shook her 
head several times like a poodle, and holding her clothes 
would run for her room, to change into another skirt and 
blouse. That’s all that John Tree really saw. Carol Schnicke, 
like a true Indian female, showed nothing of the showable 
parts of her body. Yet that was enough for John Tree. Her 
shoulder muscles were so strong, her neck so vigorous, the 
bulbs of her breasts so enormous, tumbling out of the 
petticoat so voluminously, that John Tree stood rooted to his 
window, muttering. Lord, Lord, glory be to thee, hallowed be 
thy name, thy kindom come, thy will be done on earth, as it 
is in heaven. No, watching a bathing woman in that brazen 
manner did constitute no sin for John Tree. Sin was 
something wicked you committed. The nude Australian 
woman was there on the Indian landscape as an extension of 
it—as a cockatoo is or a peacock. She, for John Tree, was 
yet another reminder of the range of beauty God had created 
for the delight of man. God was not only God, a superman; 
he was an artist. John Tree orated on it before his Indian 
masses. If God had created man, he had created thousands 
upon thousand of things to please man, to make him feel 
good. God had created stars. God had created the sun and 
the moon. Their purpose was not merely functional; it was as 
well decorative. No, John Tree wouldn’t agree God had 
created carnality for the delight of man. He would have used 
a simpler word but the occasion—the packed church— 
demanded weightage in his speech. No, carnality 
was not there for the joy of man. When someone from the 
congregation shouted back, ‘But it gives pleasure,’ John Tree 
took no offence. As a priest, as a judge, as an inspirer, as an 
instrument of the Divine (the roles he assigned himself!), it 
was his business to explain, to clarify, to sh^ light. Shedding 
the light, he shot back: *Ah, but for how long? For what 
duration of time? You feel the pleasure but oidy for a few 
seconds—’ The holder shot back, ‘It depends!’ Undaunted, 
John Tree went on: ‘And what do you feel after diose few 
^mnds of pleasure? You feel rotteiL Whereas the joys of God 
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the artist are perpetual, everlasting/ Carol Schnicke was one 
such everlasting joy for John Tree, and he was so glad she 
was the first to arrive at the portico that evening; he could 
have a little tete-a-tete with her before he took her into the 
narthex. 

Having ushered the guests, having bid farewell to Father 
Ingersoll, having taken his leave of Father Ingersoll as an 
Indian would say, John Tree grunted *Ho-ha,’ 'dimbed his 
cycle and was on his way to the school, contemplating the 
long evening of further delights that lay before him. He had 
rolled up his habit to his chin, and the God-made breeze was 
flowing on his God-made legs, making him feel good (God 
the artist, his bounties were endless!). He did not go to the 
village by the canal track; he took a short cut along the wall 
near the Indian quarters of the church. This was as wide a 
path as the canal track, motorable but kutcha, and just as 
there was a small gate towards the other extremity of the 
wall, behind Parson Ingersoll’s bungalow, there was a small 
gate this side as well, behind the Indian quarters. John Tree 
had a strong temptation to stop for a while and chat with the 
Indian deacons who resided there, but he continued cycling; 
he wouldn’t defer his own feast, his long bath, his long 
dinner, his ghazals, his violin, his own ball in his room (he 
was these days taking dancing lessons from a self-taught book 
he had imported from London). ■ 

As he rounded the comer of the small gate, John Tree 
came upon the van stranded in the dust. First he thought it 
was one of their church vans, which often made the round of 
the Indian quarters through the small gate, taking the 
necessary rations for the Indians. It certainly was coming 
from the Wazirabad side and had bypassed the main gate to 
head for this entrance. The van was actually behind him, 
John Tree wouldn’t have even noticed it, going as he was in 
the opposite direction, towards Ugoki, but he was an alert 
priest, a watchful priest, and the comer of his eye caught the 
vehicle, he wheeled his cycle around and halted near it. No, 
it was not a church van, it was a green, run-down vehicle, of 
some private firm, whose name, *Mohan Milk,’ was there on 
a wooden board abov6 the windshidd and which John Tree 
:ould read under the dectric light of the church gate. He 
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colUd also read in Urdu, ‘See me but not with an evil eye,’ 
written below the firm’s name, and John Tree chuckled at 
the extravagance of the Indian motor owners; they had to have 
a line or a couplet there for their humour. 

John Tree saw a lanky Indian trying to start the engine; 
the other Indian in the companion seat watched him 
anxiously. 

John Tree watched them for a while before offering his 
advice. 

It seems the battery has conked out,’ he said, when the 
man had failed after repeated tries. 

‘So it looks. Father,’ the tall man answered, taking note of 
John Tree and raising his hand to him in salute. 

‘Damn it,’ the other Indian swore, disregarding the priest. 

‘Where are you going? To Ugoki?’ asked John Tree. 

‘No, into the church only. Father,’ said the lanky Indian. 
‘You know they are having a ball there—’ 

‘Yes, yes—’John Tree understood. 

‘We have supplies in the back. Milk. Eggs. Kerosene (what 
the Eritish now used instead of wood for cooking). Some 
bread. They just called us from the church. They are running 
short of some of these items. But this machine—’ He came 
out and tried to crank the engine with a handle. 

‘Why didn’t you go in through the main gate?’ asked John 
Tree, still sitting on his saddle, one of his feet resting on the 
ground. 

‘This one is closer to the kitchen—’ 

‘That’s true,’ agreed John Tree, feeling sorry for what they 
had landed themselves into. 

‘Besides, we didn’t want the guests to see the supplies 
being carted in.’ 

‘That too,’ agreed John Tree. 

Deciding that the situation called for his 
intervention—otherwise what indeed the guests would think, 
the reputation of the church was at stake—he said: 

‘Let’s try pushing. Ill help you.’ 

‘We better do tLit. Or we might be late,’ said the lanky 
Indian to hU companion. 

Jdin Tree nodded his head. That was the only way out. 
Pr they might be late. 
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While the other Indian, wearing trousers and FT shoes got 
down, grumbling and swearing, the driver got in and arranged 
the gears for the kick start. John Tree too got off his cycle 
and put it on its stand. Going behind the van, the two gave it 
a push. The van hardly budged. There was no one else 
around to lend a hand. Most villagers took the canal road to 
go to the village, this dirt road was laid by the missionaries 
and mostly used by them. They tried again and the vehicle 
moved a little but not enough for the engine to fire. John Tree 
offered to go inside and come back with a few Indians from 
the Indian quarters, but the short thickset man next to him 
said, ‘Let’s give it one more try, Father.’ And John Tree 
unwound his habit and wound it up again around his waist a 
little more tightly, giving himself a greater determination by 
this gesture, and digging his heels into the road, pushed real 
hard with his hands, muttering in the same breath, ‘Start, in 
the name of God!’ And the vehicle moved and the engine 
fired and began to whir. ‘Thank you. Father,’ said the stocky 
Indian, running towards his seat. ‘Thank you. Father,’ 
shouted the driver. John Tree had not only an eye for things, 
he had also a nose for things. As he waved back to the driver, 
saying ‘Good luck now,’ he could distinctly smell good milk 
inside the van, he could smell good bread, he could smell 
good kerosene. While the vehicle turned inside the church, 
John Tree, happy he could add one more item of grace to his 
day, swung himself on his cycle and merrily went his way, his 
habit puffed out around him, zigzagging, humming a tune. 

The music started soon thereafter and flooded the church 
compound. A full moon rode the wide sky and paused a 
while to hear the laughter and the song. The church proper 
as well as many rooms in both the wings were brightly lit and 
women in muslin gowns and men in lounge suits flitted 
through those rooms like elfin figures. They looked all the 
more magical since but for the church, the villages around 
were in total darkness; they had not yet been electrified. 
Young boys from the Indian ffunilies in the compound served 
as waiters, though the white families preferred to have them 
out of the way for a real heart to heart get-together. The bar 
was set up in the vestry, close to the food tables, and the 
waiters were forbidden to go into the dancing and eating 
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area. People poured their drinks, the waiters slipping in 
shaved ice into the glasses, they piled their food on plates, 
occasionally asking the waiter bdiind the table what a 
particular dish was, and then they went into Ithe church. 
There was a piano—the same that was used for the church 
services—at which several of them took their turn, playing a 
hand or singing a tune. There was also the turntable. Huge 
slabes of ice were placed directly under the electric fans for the air 
to feel cool. The couples waltzed, fox-trotted and joined in 
Scottish folk dances since a good number of those present 
were Scots. The floor of the church was wooden and the 
sound of their feet, the swaying of their bodies, the liquor in 
their stomachs, the lilacs of their memories that the liqour 
pushed to the surl'ace of their minds, and the triumph of the 
day (it was a triumph—the Frontier Mail was running 
again!), made them quite heady; they danced on and on, 
sending out wave after wave of exhilaration into the hot and 
monotonous Indian countryside. 

Such balls held by the bureaucracy were lavish affairs and 
beginning in the evening they continued well past midnight. 
Elaborate arrangements were made not only for the dancing 
and the dining but also many other facilities. If children 
accompanied some of the families, rooms were reserved for 
them to be fed and put to bed; space was also provided for 
the servants accompanying them. A smoking area was 
reserved for the men, where they could gossip and guffaw 
more loudly than they could in the presence of the ladies. 
The sticky Indian climate wore one out, and the ladies had 
frequently to powder their noses, use the toilet, adjust their 
dresses, or to change into new ones (they brought the change 
with them), at times even to take off their shoes and have a 
little nap; the men too required the toilet, they too were 
drained by the heat, in spite of their more vigorous 
constitution, they too might want to rest a bit during the long 
evening. Bedrooms were set aside for this purpose, with beds 
having fresh sheets and towels, and mosquito nets which 
were ironed that very evening by the dhobi to make them 
look spruce and attractive. The heat got the ladies more 
quickly, they flushed so fast, and had at intervals to go out 
into the cooler corridors and lawns to take the air; easy chairs 
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for their recovery were also placed along the verandahs, 
where they could fan themselves with their fans. Fainting fits 
were not uncommon and at times the women collapsed right 
in the arms of their partners on the dance floor; so a doctor 
was in attendance, invited as a guest. If a doctor could not 
come, each family had its own set of home remedies of 
lavender, aspirin and smelling salts which were kept in 
complete readiness, for lightning, as they say, could strike 
anytime. If it did strike, the accepted code of conduct for the 
others was to disregard it; the host or the doctor would 
attend to it; a panic would ruin the spirit of the evening. 
While men were ever ready to escort the exhausted females 
out into the open, if any of them was resting in an easy chair 
on her own, no one was too solicitous. Then men who wanted 
privacy were likewise not bothered by the others. If on your 
visit to a bathroom or a bedroom, the door was found locked, 
no one knocked or waited outside. They tried another 
bathroom, another bedroom, or went back to the hall and 
came back later. People were at the ball to enjoy and relax 
and were left a good deal to themselves. 

There was one common thing on the mind of everyone 
attending the Ugoki ball, though. The way things were going, 
with Gandhi acquiring an increasingly greater hold, with the 
protests against the Raj mounting at that pace, with the 
increasing insolence all around, of which they had a good 
ex2unple at Wazirabad today, how long could they hold back 
stronger measures against sedition? They still did not ask 
themselves how long could they last here? Not for one 
moment did they feel the edifice of the Empire threatened. 
Yet was it enough—what they were doing to protect 
themselves and their children? In the smoking room (which 
was pareon Ingersoll’s study in the church), in the aisles where 
they ate, in the corridors or the lawns, the talk invariably 
drifted towards this end. Even the priests, including Person 
Ingersoll, spoke of the need for stringent steps. Christianity 
forbade them cruelty and heartlessness, but shouldn’t they be 
a little more determined? The men and women—the 
gentlemen and gentleunmen —screwed up their lips, took a 
pinch of the snuff or smoked a cigarette through the long 
handle, and talked only of severity. By what stages the 
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conversation acquired a more inhibiting tenor, no one quite 
knew. But soon, instead of the practical steps they should be 
taking to curb this absurd nationalism amongst the Indians, 
they were asking themselves the woolly and equally absurd 
question as to why at all they were here in the first place. 
What exacdy had they common with these people, this 
landscape, this climate—nothing whatever! What were they 
doing here then? They looked at each other askance, their 
mouths open, the liquor and the dancing having raised their 
passions. They seemed startled as though having stumbled 
upon something—a lapse. They should have asked 
themselves this question long back, shouldn’t they? Separated 
by thousands of miles from home, from their culture, from 
their heritage, why exactly were they here! They might be 
Gullivers and the Indians Lilliputians, but wasn’t that an odd 
combination, an odd encounter anyway? It was an 
indiscretion, they shouldn’t be discussing this at all, their 
training, their upbringing, their instinct alike warned them to 
stay away from such esoteric questions, metaphysics never 
being a strong point of British backbone, but there it was, the 
talk had drifted in that direction. 

‘We are here to enforce civilized laws,’ said Lewis 
Crawford, the Superintendent of Police. He had a stem, 
twitching mouth and he carried a long scar on his cheek from 
an encounter with the dacoits. What could be more obnoxious 
than thugi and suttee? 

Crawford was in uniform as were the other police officers. 
Major Cutlass too was in uniform. The police and the army 
wore identical khaki shirts and half pants, knickers, which 
came down to their knees, except that the material and the 
cut of the army uniforms was a trifle superior. They wore 
belts which went over their shoulders and they wore belts 
around their waists, the one joining the other at the hip joint. 
The leather of the army belts was also a trifle superior and 
smoother. 

‘We are here to eradicate disease and suffering,’ said Dr 
Norma Smith. 

‘We are here to uplift the women,’ said Dr Peggy Ross. 
'Indian women go through at least twelve to thirteen 
pregnancies in their lives, heedlessly heaped upon them by 
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their menfolk.’ 

*We arc here to introduce democratic institutions,’ said 
David Barnes. 

‘We are here to introduce communications, to lay the 
railways,’ said John Mizner. 

‘We are here to brighten up the dark nights,’ said Robert 
Goodman, alluding to the unbeatable Goodman lanterns. 

‘We are here to prevent violence against the legally 
constituted government,’ said Major Cutlass. 

‘We are here to impart education to an ignorant people—to 
teach them beauties of the English tongue,’ said Vicki 
Morenoff. 

‘We are here to t^ach them sanitation,’ said Father 
Jackson whose job it was to lay down drains in Ugoki and to 
encourage people to have dry latrines at homes instead of 
going out to the fields for defecation. 

‘We are here to teach them the word of God,’ said Parson 
Ingersoll. 

There was a grain of truth in what everyone said. Even 
the Indians would have to acknowledge that. The British had 
brought about a stability, a sanity, an awareness, a rule of 
the law, fostering of democratic vaiues, hitherto unknown on 
the subcontinent. Yet they all remained somewhat uneasy, 
as though this didn’t quite sum up either their contribution 
or their presence; as though there was a grain of untruth in 
it as well. A large group formed in one of the aisles continued 
to rake these disturbing posers. Some, tired of the 
meaningless talk, went back to dancing or to food. Some, 
tired of it, went out to have a stroll. In this mood of langour, 
Ginger found herself walking the corridor. She had already 
been t%vice up to see her children; she had said a word of 
affection to the Mizner child as well—an adopted boy of five, 
a white foundling someone had left at their doorstep. The 
children had been fed and they were now asleep; there was 
no worryr on that count. The worry had been set in motion 
by the questions being raised inside. Ginger couldn’t say 
about the rest, but why indeed was sfu here? She had 
reassured her fhther, she had lulled herself into acceptance, 
but was she really satisfied? There were creepiers in her, 
feeding upon her, which she couldn’t dislodge or free herself 
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of. Was it enough to locd over a train of servants? Enough to 
sleep in the nude with David under a mosquito net? She had 
not been disloyal to him but she didn’t count that as a virtue. 
Had she been disloyal, that wouldn’t have tom her apart. He 
was a passable husband, a passable father. Somehow she had 
not fastened on another man strongly enough to indulge in 
the luxury of adultery. She fancied Kenneth Ashby for a while, 
but David was promoted and transferred to another district 
and the contact was snapped. Anyway Ginger didn’t let her 
sexuality become an obssession. She consumed the last bit of 
roast mutton on her fork and watched David before she got 
up to leave. He was waltzing with Melissa, the skinny Irish 
hussy. She was Hat-chested and bony and maybe an Indian 
spy—weren’t the Irish fighting their own fight against the 
British? David had a stiff way of holding his partner at an 
arm’s length and even if she were more sumptuously 
endowed, David wouldn’t be hugging her; the hand contact 
was enough for him. Ginger wondered if he had been faithful 
to her; he often went on tour and stayed away from home. 
She didn’t let that bother her either. Experience might 
improve him as a lover, for all you know. Yet why indeed 
were they here, why was she here? She put her plate away 
and walked out, where the smell of narcissus and mongra from 
the lawn instantly soothed her. Why indeed, was anyone any 
place—anytime? If no reasonable explanation could be 
furnished to that, why should they be obliged to explain their 
presence in India? She for one wouldn’t stand in the dock for 
this. Each person was where he was to do a job—wasn’t that 
enough? Her job this minute was to inhale some fresh air 
and feel a little more comfortable than she was inside the 
church. In the morning, she had motored over to Wazirabad 
in a pantsuit, with an elasticized waistband for the pants and 
a front zipper for the tunic. She had now changed into a 
camel and green geometric dress with a large white collar and 
white cuffs. It had set-in buttons in firont, a set-in waistband, 
a half-belt that tied in the back and a back zipper opening. A 
gold brooch with a large topaz in the middle was fuced near 
her left shoulder. She was wearing pointed, c^el-coloured 
shoes to match her dress, with heels not too high aad 
which made no clicking sound as she walked. She saw figures 
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in the lawn, she saw figures reclining in chairs, and prayed 
no one should accost her. There was a need, an urgency, in 
her to be by herself, to have a glimpse of that shadowy 
insliibstantial substance in her which would unsettle her so 
easily once. A southern breeze came skimming the canal and 
bringing with it some cool. The evening was hot but not 
muggy, and cool, comforting voices from the villages 
surrounding the church also wafted over along with the 
breeze. When there was a strong gush—like the one just 
now—the cassias, the cypresses, and the palms in the church 
compound, planted at different times by different priests, 
stirred noisily, adding to the pervading cool. Ginger was glad 
the priests had kept the banyans put—she was scared of their 
wide spread, where you couldn’t even see the other end. 
There were fruit trees, mangoes and papayas, but they were 
tucked away near the Indian quarters. The trees in the 
compound were presentable trees: neat to the eye, soft to the 
touch, encompassable and decipherable by the mind. Ginger 
took a few skipping steps, so light she felt at the stirring of 
these slim trees and the cool wind from the canal. She found 
her shoes an encumbrance, and she flipped them off, 
rounded them up with one of her toes, and pushed them 
near a comer of the verandah. She was now in the residential 
quarters in the left wing, where upstairs her children were 
asleep. The polished floor of the verandah was again cool and 
comforting and she wished she had not been wearing her 
stockings. She could take them off, but unbuttoning this and 
unbuttoning that on the garter belt was a little too 
cumbersome. Yes, Ginger Barnes, the mother of two 
children, the wife of an Indian civil servant, why are you 
here, what are you doing in India? I’m here to ride an 
alligator, she briefly murmured, smiling to herself. I’m here 
to bear children, she murmured, remembering how giving 
birth had been more cathartic for her than any orgasm she 
had ever had. Pushing uncomfortable issues out of the way, 
having calmed, having silenced that cumbersome voice 
mischievously termed as one’s conscience. Ginger felt like 
dancing. The whole evening she had not danced much: once 
with David, once with-^Father IngersoU, once with that 
worried-looking gaunt American youngster Matthew Craig. 
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Major Cutlass had approached her but she had refused, 
seeing the insolent turn of his lips. The Superintendent of 
Police, Lewis Crawford, had approached her and she had 
refused him as well; her feet in her new shoes were aching 
she told him, and she needed rest. Now, on the cool 
verandah of the residential wing, her mind freed and soothed, 
her body composed, her aching feet rid of their menace, she 
wanted to fly. She took a few leaps, stood on her toes and 
turned on them, extending her arms to balance herself. She 
was sorry she had disappointed her mother when she gave 
up her career as a bailerina. Her training instantly came 
back to her though and in the middle of the verandah she 
stood and practised the five positions of the feet. She wished 
she were wearing a tute or a leotard, for the dress though 
light was in her way. She was very close to the residential 
quarters, there were lights in the rooms, but no one was 
around. She looked back and found the verandah deserted. 
Sht turned her arms around, unzipped the zipper at the back, 
and took her dress off. Now was the time to take the garter 
belt off as well—and the stockings. She wore no girdle, there 
was fat around her stomach, but it was solid fat, held in 
shape through horse riding and long walks. There—she now 
was shoeless, garterless, stockingless and dressless. She ran 
back, picked up her shoes and her clothes and piled them 
outside one of the apartments. She could, at a 
pinch, vanish inside that apartment. There was no real 
fear of intrusion, though. It was an unwritten law never 
to interfere with the privacy of the people at these 
balls. If someone did come upon her, he would say *Hello,’ 
or ‘Good evening,’ and pass along. The figures in 
the lawn were no intrusion at that distance. The tune of 
a waltz—‘Blue Danube’ in all probability, though Ginger 
couldn’t say for sure—came to her but only fsdndy. There, 
the free, shoeless, garterless, stockingless, dressless Ginger 
Barnes regarded herself, running her hands on her smooth 
thighs. She was wearing a trimmed slip, embellished at 
bodice and hemline with scallop-edged floi^ design lace. She 
also had a seamless bra undemea^ with tricot cups and a 
semi-plunge neckline, her bikini brief had an elastic band. All 
her underclothes were snow white, and she felt so acdve and 
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meaningful standing there in the dimly lit verandah. And 
anon she began to do her ballet excercise. Till this day, her 
feet were turned a little outwards as she walked, or even as 
she stood, after years of practice at the turnouts when the legs 
had to be turned outwanls from the hip sockets. Men found 
that cute in her, the slight spread of her feet, which widened 
her pelvis and her crotch, as though she were opening her 
whole being out to you. And without further thought she 
went through the drill quickly, first the slow exercises for 
balance and control, the adagio exercises, and then the fast 
ones, for speed and exactness, the allegro exercises. All the * 
latin terms that went with the training also came back to her. 
Soon she was dancing on the points of her toes —sur les pointes. 
The platforms of her feet were strong because of her 
training and the large toe served as a pivot for the 
pirouettes. There was nothing now to hold her back. In her 
flimsy slip, she performed a perfect arabesque and then an 
equally perfect attitude. She took several vertical jumps, 
rapidly crossing her legs in front of her. She took a complete 
turn in the air after springing straight up. She went into 
many spins and crossed the floor, then crossed it back. At 
first she timed herself with the music from the church; later 
she created her own music in her head. In a fit of passion she 
made many spectacular leaps, with her right arm raised 
ahead, her right leg extended forward, her left arm floating 
behind her, her left leg also floating and suspended. Why, 
she could do all that so perfectly after all these years! She 
thought of the Juliet she had acted at the ballet school in 
Glasgow, or the Gazelle, but none of them quite fitted the 
present. She didn’t invent a scene for herself either; she had 
no wish to be a victorious queen or a woeful princess. Her 
passion was concentrated on the exactness of the detail, the 
perfection of the movement. Why was it, with all that 
perfection, she had never broken through as a great 
ballerina?. She was selected for the university, to read for 
a degree. But spuming that, she had continued with her 
ballet lessons after high school. She was a perfect fit for a 
dancing career. She had the right height—five feet six. Her 
head was finely proportioned, her shoulders were strong but 
slender, her arms and legs well shaped. People who met her 
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or saw her go by often mistook her for a model. She had such 
a lovely instep and her rounded ankles drew repeated gazes 
even from her instructors. And when she leaped, or when she 
jumped up, she had a fine extension of the legs; they 
spanned vast spaces over which she rode like an enchanted 
fairy. Her father said she had gone after her mother, alluding 
to her own training as a ballerina, yet if she had inherited her 
mother’s talent, she had inherited her^luck as well; her 
mother was a failure as an artist. Ginger was 
applauded for her roles but never lauded, never eulogized. 

• No one went crazy over her; no one followed her from 
city to city. With hours and hours of practice—six hours a 
day and she had begun at the age of ten!—having learned 
and mastered all the fine points, she never made it to the 
top. No, Ginger didn’t blame it all on luck. There was 
something in the arts which was not a physical factor. The 
physical steps, the physical control, you could muster. Yet, 
finally the arts went beyond the physical. The genius surfaced 
only accidentally, or it surfaced through grace. And one day, 
with tears washing her cheeks, she packed all her leotards and 
her ballet shoes in a bag and quit the stage for good; for, sad 
though it was. Ginger Holroyd lacked genius. Then it was 
that she started the wild hunt for novelty in different lands 
and she made her trips to Egypt and the Slates. Then it was 
that the alligators crawled out of the bush and invited her to 
ride them instead. She knew of a violinist who had shot 
himself dead. She knew of a playwright who had jumped 
into the Clyde. He had kept at it for years, but had only been 
able to reach perfection, not excellence. She lacked their 
courage to go that far in self-punishment. Yet dancing by 
herself in that Indian moonlight—oh, how indulgent the 
Indian moon was!—it came to Ginger excellence was possibly 
another name for success. Couldn’t she dance just for herself, 
for her own enrichment, for her own emancipation? Even if 
she lacked inspiration, she had faith which would do just for 
her own small self. And the tears of anguish in her eyes 
became the tears of comfort. Yes, she would dance just for 
herself; there was comfort, ease, even sensuality in that. She 
had withdrawn herself from this joy for so many years. Well, 
she would make up for the lost time. And she took leap after 
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leap, while the narcissus and mongra perfumes reached her 
even there. Leap after leap, arabesque after arabesque, 
attitude after attitude. Until tired and flushed, perspiring 
profusely all over she made an enormous curtsy to an 
invisible audience and burst into laughing. 

She heard clapping behind her. She turned and saw Major 
Cutlass standing dose to one of the columns. 

‘My God, what a performance! What genius!’ 

Ginger flushed further, but only curtsied to him in reply; 
she was so breathless. She ran for her clothes and tried to 
disappear into the apartment. 

Major Cutlass was at her elbow in an instant. 

‘Let me,’ he oflered to open the door for her. 

‘Thank you. 1 think I will rest a while.’ 

‘You must. After that exquisite performance!’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

She found Cutlass entering the apartment behind her. She 
stood uncertainly, wondering. He had clapped for her. That 
was chivalry. He had paid her a compliment. That was 
chivalry. He had opened the door for her. That was chivalry. 
Wasn’t that chivalry being pushed too far? 

She watched him with curious eyes. 

‘I think I’ll rest a while as well.’ 

‘I’m sure there are other apartments.’ 

She kept an even tone. 

‘I think I’ll rest here only.’ 

There was a violence of purpose in his look, which spoke 
more clearly than his words. Ginger was covering herself with 
the heap of clothes she held in her hand. In the confusion, 
one of her shoes fell down, and with a mocking smile. Cutlass 
picked up the shoe and oflered it to Ginger. As she took the 
shoe, he held her hand. She withdrew it at once. 

‘That’s not chivalrous,’ she said, scofling. 

‘You are beautiful,’ said Cutlass, watching her steadily, a 
jeering, leering smile around his curled lips. ‘Also there is 
that imminent destructive will in you, with which you have 
pursued me since the morning. I’m only offering myself at 
your altar.’ 

‘1 don’t know what you m talking about. Major Cutlass.’ 

'Alan is the name.’ 
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‘You are intruding upon my privacy, Alan Cutlass. 1 want 
you to leave me alone.’ 

'I wish you had left alone.’ 

‘That’s very brazen. If you don’t leave me this instant, I’ll 
shout for help!’ 

Though the windows opening on the verandah were shut, 
those towards the rear were open. A dim electric light burned 
near the bed, on which hung the proverbial net. 

Major Cutlass took her hand again and held it (irmly. 

‘I saw you leaping through the air. Won’t you leap over 
me?’ 

That was very brazen, unashamed and suggestive, and 
Ginger found her heart beating faster than it had during her 
ballet outside. Alan Cutlass had left no room for evasions. It 
was Ginger’s belief that a woman was the master of her 
passion. Without her being at least a passive sharer, no one 
could commit an outrage on her. It was with that belief she 
had wandered the wildernesses of the world and come back 
unscathed. Wherever she had surrendered, the surrendering 
had been of her own volition. She didn’t know what nonsense 
this impish Major was talking about. She had never prusued 
him, let alone desire him. Yet now that he was heaping all 
that desire of his on her, covering her up with molten lava, 
strangely enough she didn’t see herself as a victim. She was 
in the clutches of no monster, in the jaws of no python from 
which there was no escape. She could have still shouted for 
help; she could have even, with her athletic build, fought him 
off. Yet she found a strange marvel occurring at this time. 
The desire in him, his temptation, his lust made Ginger feel 
her own lust rising in her. She was speechless with wonder at 
the chemical imbalance that was occurring in her. Her breasts 
rose, unasked. Her feet turned further outwards, unasked. 
Her pelvis thrust itself forward, unasked. And when a while 
later Cutlass led her to bed, she went not as a sufferer but as a 
partner to that feast. In years to come. Ginger was to write 
her own history of India’s two eariier fr^om movements. In 
the first one, ^e wanted a man but didn’t get him. In the 
second one, she got a man though she didn’t quite want him. 
‘You bastani,’ she said to Cutlass when he gathered her to 
himself. 
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As they lay together exhausted afterwards they heard the 
crackle and the hiss of the fire. 

Alan Cutlass tried to listen, one of his ears cocked. 

‘My God, there is a fire somewhere,’ he exclaimed, jumping 
out of bed. 

‘Don’t say that,’ said Ginger. 

‘There is. Listen.’ 

He pointed towards the sound that was unmistakable. 

‘My children,’ Ginger exclaimed, instantly jumping out and 
getting into her clothes. 

They reached the verandah almost together and there it 
was—the orange glow on the horizon. The church was on fire. 
They saw figures running through the smoke which obscured 
the view. The black plume trailed into the sky while tongues 
of fire were leaping from the glazed windows. Muffled shouts 
too came to them. ‘Water, get more water for goodness sake.’ 
While Major Cutlass ran towards the church, Ginger 
scrambled up the stairs that led to the first floor of the wing. 

The men inside the church were down to their cigars and 
Cognac when they noticed the flames; the women were 
congregating together, chopping reputations, picking holes. 
The music had almost ceased; there was no one dancing. 
The American student, Matthew Craig, was still playing 
Kentucky folk songs on the piano, but he was only 
drumming his fingers on the k^s, without pressing them 
hard. Some men still sat in the leather chairs in Father 
Ingersoll’s study, swivelling their brandy glasses and taking a 
sip now and dien, sharing memories and confidences. David 
Barnes was urging Percy Wand not to press his resignation. 
■Percy informed him of the intelligence he had gathered in 
Jammu and David Barnes was duly impressed. ‘Go on to 
Lahore tomorrow morning and convey this to the 
Commissioner. I shouldn’t bring up the matter of your 
resignation if 1 were you.’ ‘But you know what a slow, 
stumbling man he is. The way he let me down today! 
Commanding me to apologize to that cow of a woman.’ ‘He was 
only being tactful.’ *I don’t like him, Mr Barnes.’ ‘We have 
had worse Commissioners (David was thinking of Sir Charles 
Tenor). Compared to them he is an angel.’ ‘Will 1 also have 
to apologize to him? I did disobey him and walk away.’ ‘Say 
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nothing about it, just give him the infonnation about the 
Afghan nexus. He will understand. I will also call him from 
Gujranwala.’ Percy gulped his brandy and gave a salute to 
David Barnes; both men smiled at the quick resolution of a 
knotty problem. The fire started in the kitchen, spread to the 
vestry and engulfed the apse. That’s when the heat reached 
the smoking room, and David Barnes and Percy rose quickly 
from their chairs. Everyone else in the study 
looked astonished too. They sniffed their noses and couldn’t 
believe whiat they smelled. ‘Do I smell smoke?’ asked 
Father Ingersoll who was leafing through a book for his 
morning sermon; he still didn’t see any threat and didn’t 
shut his book. ‘Blimey,’ said William Brink, raising his huge 
frame from the leather chair in which he was dozing, ‘it is 
smoke. There is a fire on.’ 

Ingersoll flung his book away and said ‘Gosh!’ 
Simultaneously Clemmings, a bachelor priest who had been 
playing the piano and handling the turntable all evening for 
the dances, rushed in announcing, ‘The church is on fire. 
Father.’ The men rushed out together, when the painted 
glass windows of the apse exploded with a deafening sound, 
bits of glass flying in all directions. Long, unrelenting tongues 
of flames were engulfing the church from the direction of the 
vestry; soon the aisle on that side had caught fire, too. Parson 
Ingersoll ran into the apse and removed the thin Christ from 
the wall; he also removed the cross from the altar. The 
women were hurriedly escorted out. Ingersoll rushed back to 
his study to make a call to the fire brigade in Wazirabad but 
the phone was dead; Clemmings ran to Ingersoll’s bungalow, 
where there was an extension, to find that phone too dead. 
Though the left wing of the building was quite safe, the 
children and the ladies were taken to Father Ingersoll’s 
residence. The water in the taps came from the dty at 
irregular hours but there was a storage tank near the front 
iawn; there was another storage tank near the kitchen. The 
kitchen was altogether unapproachable because of the 
intensity of the fire there, but men made a chain and began 
to haul water from the front tank. Electricity was switched off 
from fear of short circuiting and the church went into 
darkness. There was light in Father Ingersoil’s house though 
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and the men had the light of the fire to work by. Bucket after 
bucket they hauled from the tank and splashed the water on 
the spreading flames. The melted ice under the fans in the 
aisles was also thrown back on the fire. When the phones 
didn’t work, Father Clemmings rushed in one of the church 
vans to Ac city—to alert the fire brigade in person. 

John Tree saw the fire from his school room, screamed 
^Ho-ha!’ pushed aside his violin and his late night coffee, 
and jumped on his cycle. Lala Dharam Das saw the fire 
from the hospital ward where his wife was, spoke 
to a tew nurses and doctors who also saw the glow and rang 
up the fire brigade. It could have been a fire in a village, or in 
a bam, but Ae church was so conspicuously positioned on 
Ae canal, a little set back from the GT Road, ,that they had 
no doubt what was burning. Clemmings met the fire 
brigade half way to town and turned back wiA Aem. As they 
reached the church, the fire men rolled out their pipes and 
began pumping wiA hand pumps from the front tank. They 
had two generators with Aem which also were put into use. 
Soon jets of water were washing down the scalding W 2 ms. 

Yet Ae church continued to bum and explode. Though it 
' had a GoAic facade, it was a simple building of red brick. 
While the verandah had its columns, the church had only 
pilasters, decorative pillars with a capital and a base set into 
Ae main wall. The windows were small and set high and all 
■of Aem had painted glass in them, showing scenes from the 
life of Christ. It had a broad spire of red stone, rising from a 
square tower placed on the main entry arch, lying 
immediately behind the portico. A small cupola adorned Ae 
top of Ae apse. The roof over the nave was slanting and 
covered wiA shingles. The main hall was colonnaded but 
Aere were no transepts. The pilasters inside the hall were 
joined togeAer by flat beams to create an aAc below Ae 
roof, which was used for storing hymn books and gowns and 
oAer church material. Ceiling ftms wiA long rods were fixed 
some years ago and Ae pews as well as ^ Ae woodwork 
jhdoor was in dark mahogany. The cross fixed to Ae top of 
*Ae spire was of bronze; a cross of Ae same size and make 
w/is &Ked tc Ae top of the cupola. Provision was made for an 
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organ in the apse and a shaft was left for its pipe, but the 
place had so ftir been occupied by only a piano; the church 
had not yet come up with the right donor. Stairs led up to 
the turret on which rose the spire. At the top of the short 
turret was fixed a bell gable, from which hung the bell 
pulled by ropes to announce the commencement of a service. 

From the right aisle, the fire covered the rest of the church 
rapidly. The pews stacked in the right verandah caught fire 
and burned with a lot of smell of varnish. The luminosity of 
the flames was intense, the heat and light capricious, and the 
fire became dragon that was bent on destroying everything. 
The cupola sank in, the shingles flew apart like bullets, the 
windows exploded making gaping holes in the masonry, the 
ceiling fans twisted themselves into a mass of coils and 
blades, the pilasters broke up into parts and fell on each 
other, the beams caved in, piercing through the rubble, 
bringing down with them the entire attic, the hymn books 
burned with a rustle like thousands of partridges being 
roasted alive, the decorative strapwork in the ceiling fell down 
in a heap of plaster, and the wine glasses and the plates 
broke up into thousands of splinters and projectiles. By the 
time the fire bridge arrived, the men at the church had given 
up the fight. Exhausted, they stood and watched. The 
Indians on the compound, including John Tree, continued 
their eflbrts for a while longer; they kept hauling buckets. Yet 
even they were defeated and demoralized. The fire brigade 
pumped water at the site for more than an hour but they 
only contained the fire from spreading to the wings; they 
coiddn’t save the church. Things kept collapsing, explosion 
after explosion occurred every ten minutes or so, the flames 
gathered further momentum and incandescence, their colour 
changed from reddish-orange to crimson-red to yellow-green 
to bluish-green, and the cone of fire which, finally rose when 
the spire fell was hollow at the centre but fluorescent and 
dazzling on the sides. The radiation was so intense the men 
fell back. The Barnes and the Mizner children, awakened 
finom their sleep and huddled into Ingersoll’s house, watched 
teamed irom one of the windows. The Indians from the 
m(||hbouring villages cycled or walked over and watched 
outside the compound wall. Women screamed 
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whenever there was a fresh explosion, and when the spire 
came down with a rumble, Father Ingersoll was weeping. 

John Tree too was weeping the next morning when the 
damage was being assessed. The church was totally gutted. 
While a few Indians in the kitchen and a few Europeans in 
the church had received bums, surprisingly there was no loss 
of life. The police had swung into action and was 
investigating. A green van bearing the sign ‘Mohan Milk’ was 
found abandoned near the kitchen;' the Mohan in question 
reported the van missing since yesterday. Large cans of 
kerosene were discovered inside the kitchen and the vestry; 
someone had placed them there when the places were 
deserted after the meal. The fire then was not the result of 
neglect but sabotage. Joseph Daniel and his companion too 
watched the police proceedings from outside the compound 
wall. They were sorry with all the effort they had put in, only 
property was lost; there were no casualties. Where else 
would they find again so many white functionaries gathered 
together at one place? It was a catch and they had only 
floundered. Yet the sight of the bumed-out church was not 
too uninspiring for a new day to begin. Imperialism in India 
went hand in hand with evangelism, and this burning was 
symbolic. The two Indians smiled and hugged each other. 

When the milk van was discovered, John Tree burst into a 
louder weeping. It came to him it was the same van he had 
helped push last evening; he had a hand in the tragedy that 
followed. He wanted to roll up his habit, get on his cycle, yell 
‘Ho-ha!’ and charge into the stationary vehicle. If only he 
could lay his hands on those two scoundrels. Yet didn’t he 
smell milk and bread—what they said they were carrying? 
Oh, John Tree, let’s face it, you are not as smart as you 
think. You smelled milk and bread which were there as a 
ruse; you didn’t smell the kerosene hidden there. I did, I 
did—I smelled kerosene too, I swear. John Tree raised his 
hand in oath as he murmured in protest. Yes, but you didn’t 
smell enough. You should have smelled kerosene more. 
Uneasily, John Tree rubbed his nose and kept weeping. When 
Father Ingersoll tried, to comfort him, he lamented: 
‘Father, I have burned down the church—I only.’ Parson 
Ingersoll kney^he was only being a gracious Christian—willing 
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to pay for the sins of others. ‘We have all burned it down, 
with the evil in our hearts,’ said Ingersnll, rising to the 
occasion. John Tree pouted his Ups, considei^ what 
Ingersoll had said, and decided to leave it at that. Let the 
sleeping dogs lie, as the English say. ‘I grew up in the lap of 
it—on its very steps,’ he volunteered though. Father Ingersoll 
put a friendly hand on his shoulder. ‘Don’t worry, John, we 
will build another church here.’ 

The different families departed for their respective 
destinations. Before leaving they assembled in the living room 
of IngersoU’s house. Sterner measures, they declared loudly, 
finding in such measures the only solution to their 
predicament. Major Cudass gave a salute to them all but in 
reality to Ginger Barnes only. Ginger did not look back at 
him. 



Chapter 9 


A FEW recent deaths dimmed Gandhi’s enthusiasm to attend 
the second Round Table Conference in London in November 
1931. Pandit Motilal Nehru died on sixth February, bringing 
an era to a close—of sophistication, of aristocracy, of 
economy of movement and expression, of great concentration 
and tremendous physical strength. With the excellences he 
possessed, men tended to isolate themselves into ivory towers. 
Motilal too was esconsed in such a tower but the coming of 
Gandhi had changed that. The man in the tower had 
climbed down to the street level and not only mingled with 
those who walked there, he bequeathed all he possessed to 
them. He gave up a legal practice running into lakhs. He let 
his son, Jawaharlal, go the same way. And his wife, and 
Jawaharlal’s wife, and his two daughters, and their husbands. 
Even the third generation of Nehrus, like Jawahar’s daughter 
Indira, was encouraged to think and act politically. And a little 
before he died, he made over the luxury house he had built 
for himself in Allahabad—his Anand Bhawan—to the nation. 
Anand Bhawan became Swaraj Bhawan and was converted 
into an office of the Congress. 

And on twenty-third March, in spite of Gandhi’s repeated 
appeals for clemency to the Viceroy, the government hanged 
Bhagat Singh and Charulata in the Lahore Jail; two of their 
associates, Raj guru and Sukhdev, were hanged with them. 
Gandhi took their executions as a national insult: this served 
no other end after the pact he had signed with Lord Irwin 
but to humiliate him and humiliate India. When the first 
Round Table Conference ended in a fiasco in London in 
December 1930, it being largely attended by the stooges of 
the government, it was obvious to Whitehall that no 
settlement on India could be reached without coming to an 
understanding with the Congress and especially Gandhi. So 
the government released Gandhi and the other Congress 
leaders in January 1931, and after weeks of negotiations, the 
Gandhi-lrwin Paa was signed in New Delhi in March—the 
first act of diplomacy in the new capital. Under that pact 
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Gandhi agreed to discontinue the civil disobedience 
movement—Irwin and Gandhi quibbling about semantics, 
Irwin wanting the ‘withdrawal’ of the movement and Gandhi 
insisting on its ‘suspension,’ both eventually settling for 
‘discontinuing.’ The government on its part agreed to repeal 
the Salt Act, hold another Round Table Conference to review 
India’s future, and release all political detenues. And yet 
during the very month the pact was signed, instead of making 
some magnanimous gesture of friendship, the government 
went ahead and hanged the four persons who had caught the 
imagination of the whole nation. This was perhaps a 
demonstration of the stronger measures the British wanted to 
take against the Indians, a demonstration of their might. Yet 
such an irrevocable step towards a people you were trying to 
accommodate smacked of nothing but nervousness and 
inherent weakness. 

And then there were deaths in a family which had drawn 
close to Gandhi—in Kusum’s family. First, her mother died 
after weeks of suiTering. A stage came when she had to be 
force-fed—through a tube inserted into her nose. Kusum 
shifted back and forth between Lambini and Wazirabad after 
her return from Bombay. Vikram, on recovering from his 
injury, opted to go back to Sabarmati only where Ba and the 
other ashramites were awaiting Gandhi’s decision on a new 
site for the ashram. Kusum wrote in a bitter vein to Gandhi: 
on her mother’s death, on Vikram’s decision. And then she 
wrote in a lighter mood, for she was pregnant then. 
You snatch away people’s sons and husbands—you 
snatched away mine—see if you can snatch this one. I shan’t 
go anywhere near the new one, Gandhi replied in an equally 
lighter mood. That must have been in April or May. And 
then in July, Gandhi got Kusum’s letter informing him of her 
miscarriage. She was a healthy Punjabi woman and she 
couldn’t see why this should have happened to her. I have 
been cheated once again, life appears to have no logic, she 
wailed. Gandhi answered that obliquely. Life might appear to 
have no logic; yet it had an inherent logic of its own. We are 
all in the hands of that cheater. We don’t know his ways but 
we must respect them, he went on—not sure whether he 
qpite knew what he was saying. 
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Gandhi reached Simla in August to seek further assurances 
from the new Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, before he at all 
agreed to go to London. Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, and Khan Abdul Ghaifar Khan of the North 
Western Frontier Province, were with him. What was the 
point of the Round Table Conference, Gandhi maintained, if 
they had only to throw ston*es at each other? Tlie 
Gandhi-lrwin Pact was not being honoured. Peasants were 
still being persecuted for siding with the Congress. Those 
who had quit their jobs for satyagraha during March 
1930-March 1931 were not taken back. Properties 
confiscated were not yet restored to their owners. Punitive 
fmes imposed on them had not been withdrawn. Incidents of 
national insult occurred in every town every day. Men were 
stopped and flogged for no other reason than that they were 
‘tair men—how could an Indian have the audacity of 
growing so tail! They were flogged for no other reason than 
that four of them had gathered together at one place—‘four’ 
constituting a crowd according to a recent ordinance. They 
were handcuffed, manacled, marched through bazaars, and 
flogged for no other reason than that they were whistling 
Vande Mataram—the anthem the Congress had adopted. 
They were arrested and flogged for no other reason than that 
they were found watching an allegedly seditious act—such as 
the burning down of Ugoki church. Each day a new 
ordinance was created by the Viceroy or the Governor of a 
province; the government’s nonnal machinery was 
continuously being armed with more power. Typically, 
Gandhi offered here a word of advice. By creating too many 
ordinances the government was playing into the hands of the 
Congress. For the government made it easier for a person to 
break the law and offer satyagraha; he had so many to choose 
from! Cut the ordinances down, Gandhi advised. 

Gandhi this moment was going in a rickshaw to the 
Viceregal Lodge. It went against his grain to be pulled by 
fellow men, but unlike Jawaharial he couldn’t ride a horse and 
he was not strong enough to take steep climbs. Gandhi liked 
Simla and its salubrious cool, and the small train you took to 
go up the mountain from Kalka. The track had so many little 
bends and hundreds of tunnels and arched bridges over 
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streams and rivulets. Most rivulets were roaring torrents this 
time of the year and the train slowed down a little while 
going over them> apart from the water below, the depth of 
the ravines itself was awesome. The train looked like a 
toy train, painted over in blazing colours and decorated, but 
very tiny, with a tiny engin^, and tiny bogies, two to three in 
number, with tiny seats inside, where around a bend you 
could see its engine and its tail both. Foj; a while Gandhi felt 
totally lost in the hills when bend after bend followed without 
let, and then suddenly you came on a clearance and a 
habitation and a tiny little station with such poetic names as 
Solan, Sabathu—and Simal. Gandhi was childishly happy 
whenever he came up to Simla. Yet today his face was 
worried and his brow knit. The crowd on both sides of the 
road was thick, and he waved to them, yet he hardly saw 
them. He was thinking how to handle the new Viceroy. Lord 
Irwin was open and approachable. This man was more 
formal. 

Today’s meeting was crucial in a way. Gandhi had to 
make up his mind or he wouldn’t be able to catch the boat to 
London. The deadlock had narrowed down to simply this. 
Who would represent the different Indian communities at the 
Conference? Willingdon maintained this should be done by 
their respective political parties: Muslims to be represented 
by the Muslim League, and Hindus by the Hindu 
Mahasabha. He treated the Congress on a par with the Hindu 
Mahasabha and said it could only put forward Hindu 
delegates. Such thinking was anathema to Gandhi and 
caused him the maximum amount of pain. He asserted the 
Congress was above race and religion; its delegation must 
reflect, that represenutive nature. 

*Do you dispute the Congress has membership from all 
religious communities?’ he asked the Viceroy, when he saw 
him. 

*No, I don’t,’ said Willingdon, biting his lips, trying hard to 
follow Gandhi’s accent. 

‘I could show you our list of members.’ 

*1 don’t dispute it.’ 

/My hosts, when 1 travel around India, are often Muslims. 
.¥ifhen my pact with Lord Irwin was signed in New Delhi, 1 
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was staying with Dr Ansari—a Muslim.’ 

‘Ldon’t dispute it.’ 

*The Congress has had Muslim Presidents.’ 

‘I don’t dispute it.’ 

Willingdon was getting tired of Gandhi’s tactics, of 
extracting admissions which would lead him to extract more 
admissions and even submissions later. He had been 
forewarned about it in London. 

‘Look, Gandhi, let’s move on. It is probable that the 
Congress is a national party, though 1 don’t know what 
nationalism implies in India—’ 

‘I could enlighten you on it.’ 

‘No, Gandhi, no. Please give me a chance to enlighten 
you.’ 

‘Such an exercise is the dearest to my heart. Please proceed.’ 

‘The point is, it is not I who object to your having 
non-Hindu members on your delegation. It is the other 
political parties, especially the Muslim League. The League 
wouldn’t participate otherwise. And the very purpose of the 
second Conference is to ensure the maximum participation. 
That’s why we released you.’ 

‘Can 1 determine the delegation of the other political parties?’ 

‘Obviously you can’t,’ the Viceroy snorted. 

‘Why should they determine ours?’ 

‘They don’t. You can take whosoever you want. Only no 
Muslim should be on your list.’ 

‘That’s dictating terms’. 

‘That’s avoiding avoidable misunderstandings, Gandhi.’ 

‘Avoiding the avoidable—I like that,’ Gandhi laughed. ‘1 
could draw up a whole list of such avoidables. Especially 
about the non-implementation of the New Delhi settlement.’ 

‘Please don’t,’ the Viceroy too laughed, formally. 

‘What if the Congress refuses to participate?’ 

‘You can’t. We released you on the explicit understanding 
that you would participate.’ 

So this meeting with Willingdon too failed. Gandhi fretted 
and fretted. Jawaharlal and i^an Abdul Ghaffar Khan too 
couldn’t come up with a solution. ‘Can’t you see what the 
government’s game is?’ Gandhi fumed before them. ‘They 
want to institutionalize religion and divide India. Soon they 
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will be insisting on separate representations within a 
particular religions as well—for Shias^or Sunnis amongst the 
Muslims, for various castes amongst the Hindus.’ 

Yes, they saw the game too but what was the answer:* 

‘Even the Muslim emperors never thought of that. Did they 
have quota-based ministers at their court?’ he shouted. 

‘Or quota-based generals in their army?’ joined in Nehru. 

‘Or a quota-based set of artists—musicians, poets and 
scribes?’ shouted Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 

“We should decline to participate?’ suggested Vallabhbhai 
Patel. 

'That would be going back on a pledge,’ said Gandhi. 

‘No such pledge was incorporated in the Gandhi-Irwin 
pact,’ said Nehru. 

‘It is implied. An implied pledge is as much sacred to me 
as an open one,’ said Gandhi. 

Mahadev Desai, Gandhi’s secretary, came in here and said 
there was an American wanting to see him. 

‘At this time?’ Gandhi queried. It was close to midnight. 

A pale faced youth, with large limbs but a slim built, 
wearing a loose, longish jacket that flapped around him as he 
moved, was ushered in. He had thin lips, a thin nose, and 
piercing eyes so sharp he himself felt a little ill at ease at the 
intensity of his gaze; he kept them constantly shifting. He had 
a shy flicker on his Ups and he began to offer apologias the 
moment he extended his hand to Gandhi. 

‘I am sorry for coming so late, Mr Gandhi. Somehow I had 
a feeling you preferred nights to days for solving really grave 
problems.’ 

‘What gave you that feeling?’ Gandhi asked, lightly shaking 
his hand and smiling. 

‘All your talks with Lord Irwin in New Delhi—you held 
them at night only!’ 

‘I was told you are an American—’ 

‘And so I am, sir. And proud to be one! Matthew Craig is 
the name. From Louisville, Kentucky. A great state—out in 
the Mid West.’ He was speaking fast out of nervousness, 
conscious of the company he was in. 

Gandhi waited patiently. 

‘Shall I tell you a secret?’ 
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‘If you like.’ 

‘I met Irwin at night because the Englishmen can think 
better then than during the heat of the day.’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ Matthew Craig laughed nervously. 

‘If the Englishmen have lost their heads here,’ Gandhi 
continued, enjoying his own joke. ‘It is because of the heat. 
Meet them in the cold weather~or in the cool of the 
night—and they are all right, or OK as you will say.’ 

‘Ha, ha, hal’ Matthew Craig laughed. ‘We Americans can 
think neither during the day nor at night—we only act!’ 

‘That’s a good joke,’ Gandhi laughed, ‘Won’t you say, 
Jawahar?’ 

Jawaharial gave only a condescending nod. 

‘And now about the grave problem you seem to have,’ said 
Gandhi seriously. 

The youth at once went fidgety. He sat down in the chair 
that was offered to him, crossing his long ostrich-like legs. He 
crossed and recrossed his legs, and locked his hands together. 

‘It is like this, Mr Gandhi... I’m afraid I have to begin 
with a preamble,’ he said, smiling and colouring. 

Gandhi nodded. 

‘It is like this. 1 am from Louisville where my father breeds 
horses, but I’m a student at Penn—Pennsylvania University 
in Philadelphia, sir. Am studying art history, and am a 
sophomore. I took a year off from school to come here to 
study Indian art and culture. Had no grant or anything—the 
good old dad in Louisville putting up most of the money. 
He didn’t mind it, though—I’m the only child. He actually 
comes from upstate New York where a sister of his still lives. 
Married to an Englishman, I believe. But that’s no part of my 
story—I know nothing about her. The dear^ld dad put up 
the money and 1 sailed for here. Came for a year but have 
stayed on for one more, completely fascinated by the land. 
From art history my interests slowly moved to calligraphy 
and then to the Sanskrit langauge. A great language, so 
beautifully written....” 

The youth took a few deep breaths here, as though‘picking 
up steam. 

‘That’s the preamble, Mr Gandhi. What I wished to talk 
about was not the ecstasy but the agony of living in 
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India. I came here of my own free will, came as a friend of the 
Indian people, even of their political aspirations. Yet during the 
last year and a half 1 have met nothing but stumbling blocks. 
Not government red tape but bureaucracy of orthodoxy. This 
land, Mr Gandhi, encourages no one; even I, a fnend, have 
been driven into hostility. The people are all the time telling 
me what not to do. Not to touch this, not to go in here, not 
to sit there, not to eat this, not to drink that. I have been 
denied entry into temples. I have been denied entry into 
Indian homes. I have been denied entry into ceremonies such 
as Indian marriages. There is this enormous fear of pollution 
hanging over the head of every Indian, which prevents them 
from forming healthy relationships even amongst themselves. 
I might as well be honest with you, Mr Gandhi. When I say 
an Indian, I really mean a Hindu. The Muslim is willing to 
make adjustments. The Sikh is willing to make adjustments. 
Yet the average Hindu is nothing but a bundle of negations. 
And I can’t take it any more, I am going to fight back.’ 

Matthew Craig pulled up his shoulders, raised his piercing 
eyes, and tried to read Gandhi’s mind. 

‘I fully agree with you. Hindus are primitive and 
obscurantists,’ said Gandhi, not as a show of courtesy to a 
guest but in pain—in pain of what he had heard. ‘But what’s 
it that has upset you just now? Youi have lived with these 
obstructions for a year and a half....’ 

‘I was coming to that, Mr Gandhi. I have been in Simla a 
week studying some of the local tribes. And yesterday they— 
the local Hindus, I mean—barred me from going up a hill 
here and into a temple situated on top of that hill.’ 

Gandhi and Jawaharlal exchanged glances, while Matthew 
went on: , 

‘It has happened to me before, but this is the limit. I must 
go up that hill—called Jakhu—and enter that temple. Failing 
that—and that’s why I’m with you tonight—I am going to 
use your method against your people. I will be offering 
satyagraha. I have fixed a tent at the base of Jakhu on the 
Ridge knd starting from tomorrow I shall squat there and eat 
nothing, drink nothing, until I’m allowed to go up that hUl.’ 

'Bravo! Bravo!’ Gandhi clapped. He strutted around the 
room and watched his colleagues. He watched Matthew 
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Craig too, who sat in tense silence. ‘Have you conveyed your 
ultimatum to them.’ 

‘I told the Hindu leaders. They just scofTed at me.’ 

‘Satyagraha is the only recourse open to a hurt soul. And 
1 fully share your feelings and sentiments. 1 have fought 
against Hinduism all my life. It is a rotten religion—in the 
form it is practised. You know, what. I shall come and Join 
you in this fast. I’ll also eat and drink nothing until your 
demand is conceded.’ 

‘Oh, please don’t do that, Mr Gandhi. I want to win on 
my own. And if you are there, the Hindus might yield 
out of deference to you.’ 

‘Why did you come to the Mahatma then?’ asked Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, rubbing his nose. 

‘I wanted his moral support, sir,’ Matthew said. ‘And I 
wanted to be sure if it was OK to use his method against the 
master himself.’ 

‘That’s where you must use it to test it out,’ quipped 
Gandhi. ‘I wish someone had thought of it earlier.’ 

‘1 should be leaving,’ Matthew got up from the chair, 
taking time to adjust his loose clothes about himself. ‘I thank 
you for your approval, Mr Gandhi. And good night to you all.’ 

He shook Gandhi by the hand and walked out. 

'You are not going to involve yourself with that crank, are 
you?’ Jawaharlal asked Gandhi the moment the American 
was out of the room. 

‘I might,’ Gandhi said. His lips quivered with excitement. 

‘That’s just like you, Bapu,’ said Jawahar. If Gandhi was 
fond of pacing rooms in tension, so was Jawahar. The night 
Motilal was cremated, he had paced his room till dawn. 
Where has he vanished? Where? he kept muttering, as he 
paced, his arms locked behind him. God! he exclaimed. 
Incomprehensible. Absolutely incomprehensible! he 
muttei^. Ah, where are you, father? he muttered. He locked 
his arms, cocked his head to a side, and paced up and down. 
Today too he locked his arms behind him, cocked his head, 
and began to pace. ‘We have a negotiation going on with the 
Viceroy. The future of the Round Table Conference is at 
stake,’ said he to Gandhi. ^And will you waste your time on a 
minor matter like this?’ 
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‘This is not a minor matter. To me it is more important 
than the Round Table Conference.’ 

‘Oh, go on, Bapu. Please don’t fritter away your energy.’ 

‘Please, Bapu,’ pleaded Ghaffar Khan, freeing with 
Jawaharlal. 

When they had all left, when he was on his own, Gandhi 
considered what they had said. Was it indeed an 
inconsequential matter? Wasn’t it parmount for them to set 
their own house in order? And what exactly was the reason 
Hinduism could make no accommodations? He believed 
every word of what that American had said. As an aside, 
Gandhi thought about the American as well. He was an 
honest, outspoken and open man—Gandhi had enjoyed 
meeting him. Louisville. What a lovely name! Gandhi was 
sorry he had not even seen a good part of God’s good earth. 
Americans had been inviting him to go there; he had only to 
make up his mind. What better way to propagate the cause 
of India than to be personally there? Yet some Americans 
had warned him against coming as well. Your dress will 
come in the way. Americans are a pragmatic people; they 
will be detracted by your loincloth and hardly pay any 
attention to you. Now, that’s a cheeky definition of 
pragmatism, if you ask me. It should be concerned with 
consequences and not with loincloths. Would his dress be a 
detraction at the Round Table Confemce, he mused. Thank 
God, Willingdon had not made an issue of that! If at all he 
was invited to Buckingham Palace, he would go to meet King 
Geoi^e in a loincloth only. The dress of a man should be 
representative of the country he comes from, of the people he 
comes from. The poor India could aflbrd nothing more than 
a loincloth at the moment; millions of Indians did not even 
have that much. It would be as silly for him to be dressed up 
In plus fours as it would be for King George to be dressed up 
in a loincloth. Gandhi chuckled at the image, as he walked 
his room in Simla. Now, wasn’t he a great one for detractions, 
for conjuring up aside after aside and getting lost in the 
labyrinth! Yes, where was he, where was he? Ah, that 
American. Ah, that Hinduism. Why would Hindus be so 
rigid and unaccommodating? Their tradition and history 
spoke of accommodations only—the accommodations they 
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made with each invader of India, with each invading idea? Yet 
what was in this religion that repelled so many people? Yes, 
it attracted them too, they came swarming to find spiritual 
wisdom here. But by and large it repelled; it put the other 
man on the defensive. Why would the Muslim League be 
taking such a stand at this juncture? Why were the Muslims so 
suspicious of the Hindus? How many of them had not fallen 
away from the Congress! Mohammad Ali Jinnah. 7'he Ali 
brothers—Shaukat Ali and Mohammad Ali. Mohammad 
Iqbal, a poet, who had once penned ‘Sare Jahan se accha 
Hindustan hamara,’ in which song occurred those 
monumental lines— 

^Religion teaches us no hate 
Indians are we all, our country Hindustan —' 

Even he, after having given us that great song of unity, had 
recoiled and ws now talking of a separate homeland for the 
Muslims. Was the core of Hinduism so rotten, so beyond 
reprieve? It only brought out the worst in a man not the 
best—why? The sins of Hinduism were countless but they 
resolved around one cardinal sin: of contamination, of the 
fear of pollution as that American had said. That’s where the 
bubble had to be pricked. The average Hindu felt so 
righteous about everything he did. And around himself, the 
same average Hindu had drawn a ring of fire, a moat deeper 
than any known in history, a shield thicker than any, which 
nothing could penetrate, through which nothing could pass, 
to disturb his equanimity so far as his faith was concerned. 
Yes that’s where the bubble had to be pricked, Gandhi 
repeated to himslf. The moat would be passed, the shield 
made useless, once the priggish self-iighteousness of a Hindu 
was shattered. That’s what Gandhi had tried when he wanted 
to poison the monkeys. That’s what he did when he mixed 
with the so-called untouchables. Yet one or two prickings of 
the bubble were not enough; it had to be pricked over and 
over again, for the bubble to really burst. That American was 
right on the dot about it. And Gandhi should go and lend his 
support to him. The Round Table Conference could wait. 
Loid Willingdon could wait. Our deadliest enemy was hiding 
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in our own house only. U this American could tomorrow 
dimb up to Jakhu that would be a step in cornering that 
enemy. The Muslims could then be appeased. The Muslim 
League could be appeased. Lord Willingdon could be 
appeased. The Round Table Conference could be saved. 
India could be saved. 

Gandhi looked at his watch. It was two a.m. He slept 
briefly and at four was up again for his prayers. The little 
household was up with him. After the prayers, Jawahar 
reminded him: *Bapu, you have a meeting with Willingdon 
at eleven.’ 1 know, 1 know,* Gandhi replied. Jawaharlal 
watched him intently and said: ‘1 hope you have nothing else 
on your mind?’ ‘Not really,’ Gandhi assured him. ‘That 
American, you will leave him alone?’ Jawaharlal persisted. 
‘Surely, he has to fight it out by himself,’ said Gandhi. He 
turned to Khan Abdul Ghaflar Khan and asked: ‘What’s it in 
Hinduism that repels you, Ghaflar Khan?’ The North 
Western Frontier leader was a very tall man, and his words 
took some time before they reached down to you; some of 
them were lost in the wind only. ‘Say that again,’ Gandhi 
said, when he couldn’t quite hear him. ‘There is nothing in 
Hinduism that repels me.’ ‘Are you being honest with me? 
Why would the Muslims not believe the Hindus then.'” 
‘Maybe they are frightened of Hindu fundamentalism.’ ‘Ah, 
there you are. You said nothing in Hinduism repels you and 
now you mention Hindu fundamentalism.’ ‘I could cite 
examples by the dozen of Muslim fundamentalism,’ said 
Vallabhbhai Patel, somewhat irritably. ‘I was talking of those 
who fear Hinduism,’ said Ghaflar Khan, ‘but there is 
fundamentalism in Islam as well.’ 

Gandhi’s fears were only reconfirmed by this exchange. He 
couldn’t say about Muslim fundamentalism or Sikh 
fundamentalism, but Hindu fundamentalism had to be 
contained. If only to convince and win the minorities over. 
The onus, in a situation of fear and mistrust, was with the 
majority community. They had to create confidence enough 
amongst the minorities to trust them. The adjustments had to 
be made by the majority community only. That American, 
Gandhi sighed to himself, must win today. 

Everyone went back to sleep but not Gandhi. He paced his 
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room. He then sent for Mahadev Desai. 

*Mahadev, are you willing to take part in a little escapade 
with me?’ 

^Escapade, Bapu?’ 

*Let’s go and see that American on the Ridge.’ 

‘You have a meeting with Lord Willingdon at eleven.’ 

‘It is only seven. We will return much before then.’ 

‘You will be recognized. You will create a commotion at 
the Ridge, Bapu.’ 

‘Not if we go the way I suggest. Come closer,’ Gandhi 
motioned to him and lowered his voice. ‘My giveaway is this 
white shawl and this staff. What if we both cover ourselves 
with dark blankets—the way labourers do in Simla. And we 
don’t use the rickshaw provided to us by the Viceroy; we use 
an ordinary one.’ 

Mahadev Desai watched Gandhi incredulously. 

‘Where am 1 supposed to get two dark blankets at such a 
short notice?’ 

‘Oh, come on, Mahadev, that should be the least of your 
worries. We will take them from the rickshaw pullers. 
Mahadev, go and hire a rickshaw and bring it to that 
narrow lane at the rear of this bungalow.’ 

‘Bapu, you won’t be allowed to go. You think people are 
sleeping. They are all awake. Jawahar will never let you go to 
the Ridge.’ 

‘Ah, but only if he finds out. You do as I say, Mahadev, go 
and get a rickshaw and wait for me in the lane. 1 have a 
knack of giving people the slip. I’ll join you shortly.’ 

After ten minutes, Gandhi walked down to the lawn at the 
rear of the bungalow, pretending to take a stroll, sniffing at a 
flower here and there but watching movements m the 
bungalow. There was a lot of activity up front, where the 
government had even posted a guard for his safety, but at die 
rear it was quiet. From there Gandhi slipped to the servants 
quarters and then to the wicket gate further at the rear. 
Mahadev was in the lane. Gandhi jumped into the rickshaw 
and off they went to Ridge. ‘Have you told these men to 
remain quiet?* he asked Mahadev. Mahadev nodded^ but 
remained uneasy and disturbed. ‘Have no fears,’ Gandhi said 
to him, discarding his white shawl and wrapping himself iti 
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the coarse blanket of the rickshaw puller. ‘You do the same, 
Mahadev,’ he admonished and Mahadev complied, holding 
his nose with his hand to ward off the dirty smell. The Ridge 
was a good four miles from Firgrove, the bungalow in which 
Gandhi was staying. It was threatening to rain and not many 
people were around. Yet when they got there, the Ridge was 
crowded. There were Indian women in shawls, pushing 
prams with babies in them; men stood in groups with 
mulllers around their necks, discussing the morning news; 
children in bright coloured sweaters raced with each other. 
There were also Europeans, riding ponies, or walking in steps 
with sticks in hand and wearing derbies. No European 
women could be seen, but there were European children 
riding small ponies along with their servants. The Mali, the 
principal shopping area of Simla, ran just below the Ridge. 
Another lane from the General Post Office joined the Mall at 
a juncture which was nicknamed Scandal Point because of the 
gossip that went on there when people from different 
directions met each other. The Ridge began from Scandal 
Point and went upwards to form a flat plateau about eight 
hundred yards in length and two hundred yards in width. 
During the winter when it snowed, it was turned into a 
skating rink. The rest of the year it was a public meeting 
ground for conformists and dissidents alike. Lectures offering 
instant salvation were held by Indian monks there, as were 
demonstrations by the newly emerging political parties. In 
order not to disturb the European population, for the 
relaxation of whom hill stations like Simla were created by 
the British, the police refrained from any show of violence 
against the dissidents. The floggings, the insults and the 
hardships that Gandhi talked al^ut might be happening on 
another planet, so far as the residents of these hill stations 
were concerned. The government took care not to allow any 
of the troublesome people to reach there in the first place; all 
trains and vehicles were stopped four to five miles before 
these cities, an inventory made, and suspicious characters 
turned back. Those who managed to sneak through the 
police dragnet were apprehended in the middle of the night 
and sent back, with warnings of dire consequences if they 
were to be seen around again. In spite of that if some groups 
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managed to hold seditious gatherings at places like the Ridge, 
the police only stood by and watched, the European olTicers 
trotting here and there on horseback. Even in a lathi charge, 
only a few heads were split open since the sight of blood 
ruined the holiday mood of the Europeans—especially the 
ladies. The bad elements would be dealt with in the middle 
of the night; put on special buses and driven off the 
mountain. 

Gandhi and Mahadev Desai left the rickshaw near a public 
library at the comer of the Ridge and walked over to where 
the mile-long climb to Jakhu peak began. Gandhi left his 
staff in the rickshaw, and covered himself with the blanket 
right up to his ears. There—there stood the tent—and there 
to be sure stood the American, wearing gray trousers and a 
heavy sweater, speaking through a mike. He had a banner 
and Gandhi wondered how he had got it painted so quickly. 
It said: ‘Hunger Strike Until Justice.’ Gandhi’s heart instantly 
gladdened at these words and he concentrated on what the 
American was saying. The substance of it was what he had 
told Gandhi last night. He was an American living temporarily 
in India. Time and again he had been denied entry into 
Hindu temples and now he was being denied entry into the 
Jakhu temple atop this hill. This was so unfair on the part of 
the Hindus. He had never been denied entry into a mosque. 
He had never been denied entry into a gurdwara. He would 
see to it he was not denied entry into a Hindu temple. It 
went against his American sense of justice. He would not eat 
or drink until his demand to climb this hill was 
conceded—he pointed behind towards the tall peak of 
Jakhu. He would offer satyagraha. 

Gandhi’s heart gladden^ again at the use of this word 
which he had bequeathed to the world. But he was going 
about it the wrong way. Why was he shouting so much into 
the mike? Didn’t he know how stubborn the enemy could be, 
and he was tiring himself out at the very start! 

‘He shouldn’t tire himself,’ Gandhi whispered to Mahadev. 

A group of onlookers, mostly Indians, was formed around 
him. The older people in the group were listening closely but 
the youngsters were only jeering. 

‘What about our being denied entry to places such as clubs 
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and theatres?’ a youngster spoke back. 

‘We are still not flowed to walk the Mall if we are not 
dressed in European clothes,’ spoke another. 

i could answer them,’ whispered Gandhi to Mahadev. 
‘One sin doesn’t sanction another. One murder, another 
murder.’ 

Matthew Craig had his own answer, though. 

‘They have picked such things off you only. Do the British 
make such silly distinctions back home? Do they make them 
in their dominions? Only here—because they have seen you 
practice them.’ 

‘What do you make of that, Bapu?’ whispered Mahadev. 

‘Quite innovative, I should say.’ 

Craig’s remarks made the crowd only more hostile. 

‘They made them in your countiy,’ shouted up an elderly 
man. ‘Did they allow you representation in their Parliament? 
That’s why you fought the Revolution.’ 

Craig did not answer that. 

‘You allow me to go up this hill, and you would have 
shamed the British,’ he shouted into the mike. 

‘Bravo! Bravo!’ whispered Gandhi. ‘Ask him, Mahadev, if 
he would die for his cause—of going into the temple.’ 

‘He would recognize me, Bapu. He met me last night.’ 

‘Ask the man next to you to ask him.’ 

Mahadev whispered to an elderly man near him, who 
shouted aloud: 

‘Will you, sir, be willing to lay down you life for your 
cause?’ 

‘I will,’ shouted back Matthew Craig instandy. ‘1 will not 
open my fast until the local Hindus accept my demand.’ 

‘Then you will win,’ whispered Gandhi, more to himself. 

At that juncture, Vallabhbhai Patel came to the Ridge in a 
rickshaw. He was not as widely known to the public as Gandhi 
and Nehru, and he took Gandhi and Mahadev back to their 
bungalow. 

‘Honestly, Bapu,’ remonstrated Nehru with Gandhi. ‘What 
if anyone had recognized you?’ 

‘But no one did,’ Gandhi claimed. 

‘Why run these risks?’ asked IGhafiar Khan. 

'Why, indeed,’ said Gandhi dgectedly. 
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How to tell them he had not gone there for that 
American’s sake but for his own! Maybe the occasion would 
suggest a solution to his impasse with Willingdon, he had 
hoped. 

Which, in a way, it had. Gandhi’s mind was now made up 
not to be too self-righteous while dealing with the Viceroy. 
The British have picked it off you, the American had 
shouted. Was it that Gandhi too put other people’s back 
up—at least of the British? Was it that like any Hindu he too 
brought out the worst in them? He would accept any 
settlement and go to London. Regarding the composition of 
the delegation too, the solitary American, standing behind the 
mike and holding his own against an unsympathetic crowd, 
had flashed an idea across Gandhi’s mind. How about if the 
Congress delegation consisted of just one delegate: one man 
symbolizing in himself the whole of India. Gandhi knew who 
that one man would be, if the idea was approved by his 
colleagues, and for once he was frightened. He enjoyed 
commanding diflicult situations and being at the centre of 
things, but for once his faith in himself was shaken. Was he 
confldent or only arrogant? Was he commanding or only 
assertive? Was he convincing or only bullying? Was Ba right 
all the while and he wrong? 

The enthusiasm with which his colleagues at Firgrove 
reacted to. his proposal brought tears to Gandhi’s eyes. Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Jawaharlal Nehru normally did not 
get on well with each other. There was no hostility, yet there 
was tension. The main difference resolved around the 
manner in which things were handled by the two than the 
substance as such. For Nehru, living was a matter of delicacy, 
of sophistry, something he had inherited from Motilal. 
Vallabhbhai, though a lawyer by training like Nehru, had 
more the mind of a peasant: rough and instantaneous. The 
masterly way Vallabhbhai had handled the satyagraha in 
Gujarat had made Gandhi confer on him the sobriquet of 
Sardar, a leader. Jawaharlal’s handling of the same in the 
UP was not as effective. Yet in personal charisma Jawahar 
was far ahead of the Sardar: he drew immense crowds, and 
received a greater ovation—greater standing ovation. When 
he visited towns, youngsters ran beside his cortege and vied 
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with each other to ride the footboard of his car. The Sardar 
was patendy irritated by this—that looks and appearance 
should get greater attention than actual work. He had a 
peasant’s face: a peasant’s broad nose, a peasant’s heavy lips, 
a peasant’s dark complexion. Jawaharlal was handsome like 
the morning rose. So the two had often locked horns, but in 
their loyalty to Gandhi they remained united—as today. ‘We 
can’t be in better hands than you, Bapu,’ said Vallabhbhai 
and Jawaharlal nodded vigorously, while Ghaflar Khan 
alternately rubbed his hands and his nose in approval. What 
have I done to deserve the dedication of such diverse men as 
these? Gandhi sighed, his eyes covered by the film of .tears. 

He was not going to let the Viceroy off the hook so easily, 
though. Yes, he would yield to him but not procrastinate. He 
would yield from strength and not from weakness. 

At the meeting, the Viceroy agreed to hold an enquiry into 
charges of excesses by the government as listed by the 
Congress. He also expressed his readiness to state that the 
New Delhi settlement of March between Lord Irwin and 
Gandhi was still operative and both sides would honour 
it. Gandhi left it at that and the two of them agreed to sign a 
declaration incorporating these observations. 

Yet, even though Gandhi had now the mandate from his 
colleagues that he would be the sole representative at the 
Conference, he continued the sparring with Willingdon for 
some time on the composition of the delegation. 

‘How about none of the parties using a political banner 
but only a number? Delegation number one, delegation 
number two, and so on? That should allay the Muslim 
League’s fears about the Congress,’ he told the Viceroy. 

‘I can’t say,’ said Lord Willingdon uncertainly, not sure 
what Gandhi was driving at. 

‘How about having no delegations at all? Let each delegate 
appear in his own right as an individual.’ 

‘1 can’t say.’ 

‘How about all the Congress delegates appearing under the 
banner of the Muslim League. We wouldn’t mind that?’ 

‘1 can’t say.’ 

No, this was no sparring match, Gandhi was not winning 
points against the Viceroy, he was arguing an important 
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Strategic position. Any of the above suggestions implied 
squashing of the communal divide on wlfiidh the government 
was bent. But Lord WiUingdon wouldn’t commit himself and 
Gandhi then said he would be the sole Congress delegate. 
This too was to be included in the declaration the two leaders 
were to sign. 

All hurdles out of the way, WiUingdon sent for tea and 
cakes to celebrate the occasion. Jawaharlal, Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Mahadev Desai joined 
Gandhi inside the room where he was holding the discussion 
with the Viceroy. The Viceroy’s aides too were called in. A 
draft was immediately prepared but there were snags. It was 
decided to spend another day hammering these out and the 
declaration would be signed some time tomorrow evening. 

Around this time, the report came that an American had 
been injured at the Ridge by a stone-throwing crowd. The 
police wanted to remove the American to safety but he had 
insisted on staying at the Ridge. He was holding a protest 
demonstration there. 

Gandhi informed WiUingdon of the nature of the 
American’s protest. 

‘See Gandhi how you are trapped by your own moves?’ 
laughed WiUingdon. 

‘I’m not trapped. I’m being tested,’ Gandhi replied, 
laughing. 

This meeting with the Viceroy was held not at the Viceregal 
Lodge but at Cecil Hotel, which was half way between 
Firgrove and the Ridge. Gandhi was tempted to proceed to 
the Ridge as soon as the Viceroy had left, but his colleagues 
were against it. Returning reluctantly to Firgrove, his mind 
continued to dwell on the American. How to help him 
without making him feel he was being aided? Go on a fast 
yoursdP That would be construed in the rest of India as 
failure of the talks with the Viceroy. No, a fast at this 
moment would be misinterpreted. Do nothing? That would 
be cowardice. Put it out of the way for the time being? Which 
advice he took, summoned Mahadev Desai and started 
dictating detaUs of the forthcoming trip to England. 

The names of these who would go as his personal staff were 
soon decided upon. Mahadev Desai topped the list. Then 
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Gandhi picked Mirabehn because of her English 
background. Then he added Pyarelal, a young Punjabi who 
had joined his ashram and was acting as an understudy to 
Mahadev Desai. Then he added his son Devadas, who had 
been helping him with Toung India and who had started a 
newspaper in New Delhi. Gandhi still felt his list incomplete; 
there was no one*to take care of his food. Ba was too unwell 
to travel. Mirabehn could do this at a pinch, but Gandhi 
wanted someone better acquainted with his habits. On a 
thought, he sent a wire to Kusum in Lambini, asking her if 
she would go to London with him. Yes, now the list was 
complete. 

The news about the agreement spread and by the 
afternoon large crowds began to gather outside Firgrove. The 
agreement meant survival of the Round Table Conference, a 
possible solution, a possible swaraj, and crowds began to 
dance the bhangra outside Firgrove. In that jubilant mood, 
the Hindus of Simla not only flowed Matthew Craig to go 
up the hill, they escorted him up there and inside the 
temple; they even gave him a Hindu name—Madan Craig. 
And they apologized to him for the injuries he had sustained. 
*See the accommodations Hinduism can make,’ said 
Vallabhbhai Patel to Gandhi, with obvious pride. Gandhi 
knew it was probably because of the euphoria of the 
agreement, but didn’t contradict Vallabhbhai. In the evening, 
having been to Jakhu, Matthew Craig even turned up at 
Firgrove—dressed up in a long khadi shirt and khadi 
pyjamas. A bandage covered his forehead; another was 
wrapped around one of his wrists. 

‘So you have converted them?’ asked Gandhi. 

‘I don’t know, Mr Gandhi. It looks they have converted 
me—’ he pointed towards his khadi clothes. ^But yes, I have 
been inside the temple!’ 

‘Have you eaten?’ 

‘Yes....’ 

‘Go slow. When you offer a chaUenge like this one, go 
slow. I thought you were wearing yourself out this' morning. 
Shouting so hard and speaking so fast—and those gestures!’ 

‘Where were you, Mr Gandhi?’ 

‘We Indians have powers to see from afar. Aren’t you 
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aware of our Bhagavad-Gita—^ 

Matthew nodded his head. As a scholar of Sanskrit, he had 
read the book. 

‘Dhritarashtra could see everything from Delhi, while the 
battle was going on miles away at Kurukshetra... 1 saw 
you from Firgrove.’ 

‘Oh, you are putting me on, Mr Gandhi. You don’t want 
me to believe that, do you? Someone must have brought you 
the report.’ 

‘Someone wrapped up to his head in a dark blanket,' he 
said with a twinkle. 

‘You were there! I knew it was you. I saw you.’ 

‘I didn’t do anything on your behalf, though. You wanted 
it that way, didn’t you?’ 

'Yes, I did. But thank you, Mr Gandhi. And what an 
outfit! Even I had hard time making out who you were. Did 
anyone recognize you?’ 

Gandhi shook his head. 

‘Mr Gandhi,' Craig said impulsively. ‘Can 1 stay here this 
evening and help with the work? I believe you have some 
kind of a settlement with the Viceroy and you will be going 
to London?’ 

This is how it always went. Total strangers, such as 
Matthew Craig, gave up their own callings and followed 
behind him. Gandhi tried hard to- dissuade them, but they 
insisted. This was their calling now, to go with him, to do his 
bidding, they said. Craig went on in the same vein. 

‘God alone has worked out this settlement,’ answered 
Gandhi. ‘I’m only an instrument. Yes, you can help Mahadev 
in answering the telegrams.’ 

Gandhi noticed someone standing outside his room in the 
verandah—bowing with folded hands. 

‘Yes, Veru, come in. Why are you waiting outside?’ said 
Gandhi, adjusting his glasses. 

A man with short hizzy hair, an amulet around his neck, 
and wearing a dhoti enter^ and bowed his head again. 

‘This is Veru,’ Gandhi introduced him to those in the 
room. ‘He is a sweeper at Firgrove and lives in the servants 
quarters. 1 met him this morning only—when 1 was escaping 
Firgrove to go to the Ridge!’ 
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*Ycs, Vcni?* he asked. 

It might be tonight only, Mahatmaji,’ said Veru. 
^Anytime tonight.’ 

‘Yes?’ said Gandhi, ‘Cali me at once.’ 

‘Yes, Mahatmaji.’ 

He lx>wed and left. 

No one queried what the intrusion was about. Gandhi was 
always involving himself with odd situations. None of these 
was part of his activity as a political leader; they, rather, 
impeded his own work. Yet he found time to attend to them 
in the midst of weighty national problems. He would leave a 
meeting of the Working Committee and suddenly hurry out. 
When after a while, as suddenly he hurried in and resumed 
from where he would have left. He believed passionately even 
small lives should add up to something; their existence was 
not merely a long-drawn-out losing battle. And if he could 
help in the process, the national issues could wait. Very few 
of his followers shared his concerns and men like Jawaharlal 
were exasperated when speedily he walked off giving 
them no warning. Yet none, not excluding Nehru, said a 
word against him in his absence. Stoically, they waited until 
such time when he reappeared. 

Today he enlightened them, though. He had run into Veru 
this morning, when the latter was walking his bitch in the 
back lawn. She was pregnant and could walk only with 
difficulty. Gandhi was in a hurry, Mahadev was waiting for 
him with the rickshaw in the lane, and yet he was arrest^ by 
the pathetic look of the animal. She walked two steps at a 
time, and then halted, while Veru walked alongside. She was 
on a leash but Veru was msdting-no. attempt to pull the leash; 
he let the bitch go at her own speed. ‘Is she ill?’ Gandhi 
asked, with concern. ‘No, Mahatmaji, she is about to 
litter—as you can see,’ replied Veru. Yes, he could see that, 
couldn’t he? ‘When?’ he asked, still concerned. The animal 
had her head lowered, she panted heavily, took a couple of 
steps, her swollen, reddish teats hanging below her swollen 
belly, and then stopped. ‘Anytime now. Today or tomorrow.’ 
‘Call me when it happens,’ Gandhi said hoarsely. ‘I would 
like to see.’ What was there to see—Veru had to suppress a 
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smile. They had all come out the same way! Yet he and his 
wife Basanti had spent the day in cleaning their one-room 
quarter and tidying up their children. They gave Nimmi—as 
they called the bitch—a thorough scrub and made a straw 
mat for her in one comer of the room. Normally she would 
have littered in the courtyard, but because of the Mahatma’s 
attention, Nimmi had b^n elevated. Veru and Basanti also 
informed the servants in the other quarters but warned them 
not to come inside their room when the Mahatma was there; 
they should watch from the outside. They also summoned 
some of their relatives who lived in Lakkar Bazaar, five miles 
away. They too were warned to vacate the room at the 
appropriate time and watch from the outside. They made 
such detailed arrangements they now wanted to ensure the 
Mahatma’s presence: the relatives and the neighbours would 
be so disappointed otherwise. Hence the visit Veru made to 
Gandhi’s room to remind him about it. 

No one was excited when Gandhi gave them the details. 
There was a splutter of amusement which soon subsided. 

‘May I come with you, Mr Gandhi? To that man’s place?’ 
Matthew Craig asked. 

‘You will have to spend ,the night here in that case.... 
All right. Mahadev will make arrangements for your 
sleeping and I’ll send for you when 1 go.’ 

Telegrams kept pouring in. all evening. They were 
messages of congratulation—and warning. From the known 
and the unknown. He was too gullible a man, easily 
deceived. He must see to it the British didn’t make a fool of 
him in London. He would be operating from their home 
territory; he should better not be rash there. Some sent 
sacred mantras that might be of use. Some offered to go with 
him as his guards—to protect him. Some wanted donations 
so that they might hold yagnas, formal prayers, for his 
success. The cables kept coming by the hour. Around 
midnight there was a cable from Kusum, agreeing to go with 
him; she would join him at Delhi. 

Around .the same time, Veru came with a lantern to 
summon the Mahatma. Matthew Craig was still there, 
sorting out the tdegrams; none of the secretaries either had 
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yet retired. *Keep up with it, Mahadev,’ said Gandhi, *ril be 
back presendy.’ 

The three of them made quite a team. It was dark and 
Veru led with the lantern. Behind him came Gandhi, 
fumbling and striking the ground with his long staff, his other 
arm on Veru’s shoulder. Behind him came Matthew, holding 
Gandhi by the shoulder. 

Veru’s quarter was lit with another lantern, and Gandhi 
found a sizeable crowd outside. 

‘What’s this, Veru?* he asked. 

‘I don’t know. Why are you gathered here—begone to 
your homes, please!’ They stayed where they were. 

Basanti greeted Gandhi by pouring a little mustard oil on 
the threshold—the customary rural manner of welcoming 
an honoured guest. Nimmi lay on the mat, panting. 

‘Here, Mahatmaji,’ said Basanti, placing a low wooden 
stool for him next to the mat. 

Gandhi laid down his staff, adjusted his shawl, and sat 
down, folding his legs under him. He disregarded the curious 
faces outside and watched Nimmi. 

Nimmi got up, moaned a little, and lay down again. Gandhi 
asked for a clean rag, with which he tried to wipe Nimmi’s 
brow. She growled so hard, he withdrew his hand, and the 
crowd outside went into peals of laughter. This was too 
disconcerting. Gandhi had come here more as a nurse; he 
was touched by the sad demeanour of the animal in the 
morning and thought he would comfort her somehow. With 
that crowd watching each of his moves, and with Nimmi so 
irritated in her discomfort, Gandhi felt the purpose of his visit 
defeated. ‘Make them leave, Veru.’ When Veru shouted out 
aloud in real anger they went away, only to form themselves 
in the courtyard again. Nimmi gave birth to five pups, at an 
interval of five minutes or so. Each pup dropped out of her 
like popcorn. Nimmi at once ate the placenta and cleaned up 
the pup by licking it. And the instant the pup was clean, it 
dragged itself through the mess of the placenta that Nimmi 
would still be eating, and toddling on its tiny legs, its eyes 
shut, it went suid attached itself to one of Nimmi’s teats. ‘A 
marvel, a marvel,’ Gandhi whispered, as he watched. The 
next pup never went for the teat to which an earlier arrival 
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would have already found its way. Nimmi got up at the time 
of each deliveryi panted, shuffled, before pushing out the little 
six-inch long puppy. And the litter she had already 
delivered, she dragged the whole lot along. The puppies were 
dislodged from their comfortable position, yet when the next 
one was out and cleaned up, Nimmi lay down at once, for 
them to start feeding again. 'A marvel, a marvel,’ Gandhi 
whispered. 

Basanti smiled and nudged Veru. There was no marvel in 
any of it, this was just routine. She herself had given birth so 
often and right till the last moment, when the labour pains 
set in, she would be working. Along with Veru, she too was 
employed at Firgrove, where she removed dirty commodes, 
washed them up and placed them back in the latrines, and 
taking her broom swept the verandahs, or swept the lawns 
and piled up the dirty leaves in one comer before putting the 
match to them. Till the last moment of her labour, she kept 
up with her work. The broom became a problem during the 
eighth and the ninth month. It was a longish broom, longer 
than the. one she employed to clean her quarter and the little 
kitchen there, the straws were attached to a handle which too 
was much burger than the handle of her own room broom, 
yet it wasn’t long enough, she had to bend a little, from her 
waist down, and woii with it. And with her stomach 
distended, the bending became a trifle uncomfortable. Yet 
she managed, resting frequently, staightening up her back 
and taking deep breaths, and going on again. She even 
allowed Veru to have relations with her almost till the last 
day. This she would have discouraged, she found the 
moments so uncomfortable, even painful. Yet Veru was 
insistent. '1 won’t hurt you, I promise,’ he ranted along, 
as he entered her briefly, standing beside the 
bed. He pushed a little, panted a little, and was done. 
She lay discomforted but not scared, she took even that in 
her stride. When the labour started, and Veru went to 
summon the midwife, she herself heated the water in a pan, 
spread a dean sheet on the bed, took out the baby’s dothes 
that she had already readied, and waited patiently. Very often 
she broke her water while she was atten^g to these details. 
She didn’t panic—she didn’t panic even the first time when 
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she was unfamiliar with the procedure—she just went and lay 
on her bed and waited for the midwife. Occasionally a 
neighbour woman joined her, yet she could manage it on her 
own. Only briefly, for the last half hour or so was she 
disoriented when she couldn’t suppress her cries. Yet nothing 
in that situation either made her nervous; she wasn’t dying, 
she was only delivering a baby. It was nothing but simple 
routine. Wherein lay the marvel in it? 

Gandhi was thinking on somewhat similiar lines. 

‘When does the routine of life end, Matthew, and the 
marvel begin?’ Gandhi asked in English. 

The American was disconcerted by the unhygienic 
conditions in which Veru and Basanti lived in their miserable 
little hut. Back in the States, even the Negroes had better 
quarters. He saw no marvel in the birth tableau being 
enacted before him, with Nimmi as its heroine. His father 
bred horses and he had seen them foal so often; he had even 
seen them mate when the horse pushed himself into the 
mare with a single lightning thrust—sending her scurrying 
along the fields thereafter. Man, they did live in miserable 
conditions in India, didn’t they? He had seen poverty in 
Wazirabad, but the Sanskrit tutor with whom he made his 
home was not down to this level. And Veru and Basanti were 
employed in a bungalow run by the government! What of the 
sweepers who were on their own? 

‘For that to happen,’ observed Matthew, his eyes roving 
over the shabby hut and the junk piled up in it, ‘life has to 
first rise from drudgery to routine.’ 

Gandhi’s eyes followed Matthew’s. 

‘Admittedly, though I don’t make a distinction beween the 
two. For me, all routine is drudgery, howsoever enlivened it 
may be by money or economic well-being.’ 

Matthew pondered, his eyes ablaze, his demeanor 
apologetic and sober. 

‘Admittedly. Yet money alleviates much suffering.’ 

‘You are talking socialism,’ Gandhi smiled. 

‘Of a kind. I believe in equality of wealth, at least in 
equality of opportunity.’ 

‘I do, too. Yet all the money in the worid will not bring in 
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the sense of wonder.’ 

*OK,’ said Matthew in a drawn-^ut manner and waited for 
Guidhi to proceed. 

‘And when is it, or how is it, that the wonder sets in?’ 

‘A good question—’ Matthew again spoke in a suspended 
mode. 

‘What rot are they talking about?’ Basanti asked Veru in 
their Simla dialect of which Gandhi didn’t know a word. 
‘Keep quiet, you slut,’ Veru admonished her in the dialect. 
Basanti gave a toss of her head and showed a bit of her 
tongue to Veru. They had no business to go into a lengthy 
gutter-mutter in their room! And what did Veru think of 
himself that he could abuse her in the presence of strangers? 
Wait brother, the strangers won’t be here all night. See what 
abuses then 1 heap on you—1 will make a mincemeat of your 
testicles and feed them to Nimmi. 

Nimmi had in the interval, gotten up and dilivered yet 
another pup, and was now licking it clean. None of the pups 
made any noise. Even before the mother had done with it, it 
was wobbling its way to one of Nimmi’s teats, falling down, 
collapsing almost, repeatedly falling down and repeatedly 
getting up. Gandhi watched silently while the mariner 
struggled ^ong gloriously. 

‘You know, Matthew, there is no point of take off between 
the two,’ said Gandhi, watching and pondering. 

,‘Yes?’ said Matthew, uncertainly. 

‘One has to take it either this way or the other. Either life 
is all routine or it is all wonder.’ 

‘And what do you believe it to be, Mr Gandhi?’ asked 
Matthew Craig, still feeling Gandhi had missed out on 
drudgery and routine. 

‘You don’t have to ask me to know my answer, Matthew. 
For me all Ufe is a wonder. I wouldn’t be doing the things 
I’m doing otherwise; 1 wouldn’t be sitting here watching. 
Nimmi, these pups crawling about her, this shabby hut, 
Basanti, Veru, their children huddled in that comer, the 
crowd gathered outside, are all signatures of wonder—wonder 
of a mystery that 1 can never quite fathom.’ 

‘Gutter-mutter. Just baik, b^’ Basanti jeered. 

‘Shut your mouth, you fUthy sow,’ jeered Veru. 
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People couldn’t watch much from the courtyard except 
Gandhi’s legs. Occasionally, when they craned their necks, 
they could also see the legs of Nimmi. Then the legs of the 
Mahatma and that of Nimmi got mixed up; it seemed the 
Mahatma was holding the dog in his lap. When Nimmi stood 
up and moved a little, they could also see her rump. 
Meanwhile they were getting irritable with each other—all 
this shoving and jostling. ‘Why can’t you sit back?’ ‘Can’t 
you move your fat buttocks a bit?’ ‘You have a tongue, I 
must say.’ ‘And you have a cheek.’ And there were scuffles. 
‘Why holler, you fools? Let’s bear each other, you mother 
fuckers.’ ‘You abusive bastard, you illegitimate one!’ And 
there were more scuffles. ‘Eh, who’s touching me’ (a young 
woman’s voice)? ‘Who’s touching you where, sweetie’ (an old 
woman’s voice)? ‘Where else? How many places are there 
on a woman to touch, auntie?’ ‘Shame on the Devil, who’s 
it?’ ‘If only 1 knew. Let him touch me again and I’ll bite his 
thing off.’ And there was scuffle between a man and a woman. 
‘Have some shame. Have some respect for the Mahatma, you 
cunt sniffers.’ Laughter here and a lessening of tension. ‘Sh! 
There he comes!’ 

Gandhi, followed by Matthew Craig, emerged from the hut 
and the crowd became silent. He felt he owed an explanation 
to those who had waited outside so patiently. He managed a 
smile, raised his hand, spread out his fingers, and said in 
Hindi: ‘Five.’ At that instant someone frdm the crowd 
shouted aloud, ‘Mahatmaji!’ Gandhi raised his head a little 
and pop went a flash bulb. The news had leaked and 
waiting in the crowd was a photographer. Gandhi didn’t lose 
his calm. When the photographer shouted, ‘Another one, 
Mahatmaji,’ he rather waited patiently for Basanti and Veru 
to join them—Basanti adroitly positioning herself next to the 
white young man and putting on a coy smile. ‘Please make 
the same sign with your hand, Mahatmaji,’ the 
photographer’s voice reached him, and Gandhi raised his 
hand and spread out his fingers—when pop went the flash 
again. Which two photographs appeared in the Indian press 
a few days later (Gandhi was on the ship to England then), 
with the caption: ‘Gandhi gives birth to five pups.’ This was 
what the pxo-Biitish press said. The Cieil & MUUan Gax/Ote of 
Lahore, The Statesman of Calcutta, The Pkmeer of Ludmow, 
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TTu Mail of Madras, and The Times of India of Bombay. The 
pro-national paper, The Tribune of Lahore, The Leader of 
Allahabad, The Hindu of Madras, and The Bombay Chronicle of 
Bombay, were not so unkind. They only said: ‘Gandhi at the 
birth of five pups.’ What intrigued Gandhi was how they 
could have hit on almost the same captions, the pro-British 
and the pro-national press alike. The mischief maker only 
smiled at his ingenuity. It was none other than Kunwar 
Mahinder Kumar, the Lambini photographer with a sagging 
business. Currently holidaying in Simla, keeping a sharp eye 
for what new subjects he could explore for his cosUy 
imported cameras, he had walked over to the spot close to his 
lodgings on that fateful night. When he approached the 
reporters stationed in Simla with the photographs, 
it was he only who had suggested the comic captions. 
Telephones buzzed and before the newspapers for the 
day were printed, a box was inserted on the front page by 
each one of them with the funny caption and a report (with a 
promise of the photograph later). The reporters at once bought 
copies of the photographs which Mahinder Kumar had 
developed the same night—though it took them some time to 
send them on to their papers. 

And in the process Mahinder Kumar landed himself a 
new profession, a new Job. ‘Eh, mister, that’s smart. Why 
don’t you send us some more photos of this kind?’ ‘1 could, 
you know.’ ‘Where are your from?* ‘From Lambini.’ ‘Ah, 
that state!’ ‘I’m holidaying in Simla.’ ‘Send us more stuff from 
Lambini. You take good photos but the knack is in the title. 
It has to have humour—which you do. It has to suggest a 
scandal—which you do.’ Do I, wondered Mahinder Kumar 
uncomfortably. Could he regard these as compliments? ‘You 
have scandals brewing in L^bini?’ ‘All the time!’ ‘Such as?’ 
‘Such as—eh, the Raja is a rabid nationalist, did you knov^ 
that?’ Mahinder Kumar knew he was being a traitor but 
would he lose a new thread? ‘The scoundrel’ (pro-British 
reporters). ‘Good for him’ (pro-national reporters). ‘Send us 
pictures and captions.’ Mahinder Kumar nodded his head 
and took down addresses. ‘In your usual humorous style!’ 
they added. Mahinder Kumar smiled back. 

llie British press in London saw the funny news item in 
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India but didn’t reproduce it. They did pick up that tone of 
banter though and applied it to Gandhi from the moment he 
boarded his train in Simla to go to England. The half naked 
fakir. The goatherd turned politician. The starved Mahatma 
serving the starving millions. The man who hears no evil, sees 
no evil, talks no evil—who only smells evil. They lampooned 
him and his movements without let. Yet no known monarch 
in history, marching through different lands on the might of 
his arms, ever received such a tumultuous welcome as did 
this frail man marching alone. Legend has it that Menelaus 
sailed for Troy with an armada of full 1000 ships. Legend has 
it that Rama marched to Lanka to subdue the ten-headed 
Ravana with an army which was 100,000 strong. When 
Alexander marched over the Himalayas to enter India, he 
had with him an infantry of 30,000 and a cavalry numbering 
5,000. When Caesar purused Pompey across the Adriatic Bay, 
he had twelve ships and 60,000 men. When Napoleon 
invaded Russia, he rode at the head of 500,000 French and 
auxiliary troops. Gandhi marched from India to England by 
himself, passing through the Arabian Sea, touching Arabia, 
touching Egypt, passing through the Mediterranean, passing 
through France, passing through the English Channel—and 
everywhere he received only cheers. 

The entire day of August twenty-seven was spent by Gandhi 
and the Viceroy in obtaining an agreeable wording of the 
declaration; drafts passed back and forth between Firgrove 
and the Viceregal Lodge. S.S. Rajputana of P..^ Q company 
was to sail for London from Bombay on August twenty^ 
nine and Gandhi must leave Simla today if he had to 
catch that ship to be in time for the Conference. By there 
o’clock the Simla train for Kalka left and still there was n6 
agreement. There was hectic activity in both the camps, and 
it was only at seven p.m. that an acceptable phraseology was 
reached and the d^aradon signed. The government had 
now to do ail it could to get Gandhi on the ship, and trains 
were delayed at every step. Gandhi’s entourage was too long 
to be sent down the mountain to Kalka by cars; it had rained 
in the afternoon and the road was slippery too. So a special 
train was readied at Simla to make ^e six-hour journey to 
Kalka. The Kalka Mail for Delhi was held up at Kalka for 
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the special Simla train. The Frontier Mail for Bombay was 
held up at Delhi for the Kalka Mail. And S,S. Rajputana was 
held up at Bombay. The Viceroy’s Home Secretary, H W 
Emersion, himself sent cables to the railway authorities and 
the office of the P & O company in Bombay. An important 
passenger was on his way; the trains and the ship must not 
leave until that passenger had arrived. Though he was 
already late, the passenger took his own time along the 
route, saying his prayers, receiving welcome addresses, 
meeting delegates and friends. The trains and the ship waited 
patiently—its regular passengers fuming and fretting. 

At the Simla railway station, Matthew Craig said to 
Gandhi: 

*May 1 see you on your return from England, Mr Gandhi?’ 

*Yes.’ 

*May I in the meantime cover events here for some paper 
in the States?’ 

He was holding a copy of The Civil & Military Gazette and 
Gandhi could see the box with the headline, ‘Gandhi gives 
birth to five pups.’ 

‘Can you think up exciting captions such as this one?’ he 
asked merrily. 

*I can try.’ 

‘Then you may write for your papers.’ 

At Delhi, Raja Vishal Chand said: 

‘Mahatmaji, I’m only making a loan of Kusum to you. I 
want her ba^ on your return.’ 

‘She will remain yours, 1 promise you.’ 

Kusum was not amused. It was a little over a month that 
she had lost her child and she was still sore. 

‘And you promise to put some cheer into her?’ said Raja 
Vishal Chand. 

‘We will try. But the cheater will remain around the 
comer!’ 

‘That’s not funny,’ said Kusum, her face looking heavy and 
dull. 

‘Can’t I even make you laugh?’ Gandhi asked, with such 
gravity. 

This brought our a spurt of laughter from Kusum. 

‘You know, Bapu, you should never try and be too 
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serious/ she said, s%ringing her strong legs a bit. *You look so 
comic then.’ 

'Is that right?’ he asked, gravely. 

She laughed again, louder this time. 

'See what 1 meant?’ She pointed at him with her finger and 
looked towards Vishal Chand, who too smiled somewhat. 

‘Maybe that’s why the British don’t take me seriously,’ 
answered Gandhi, joining them in the laughter—while the 
cameras at the station clicked. 'But what can I do? At 
sixty-one I can’t change my ways. That’s why I drag along 
winsome faces such as yours with me, Kusum.’ 

Everyone langhed again and the cameras continued to 
click. 

At Bombay, before he boarded the ship, Gandhi addressed 
a public meeting from the balcony of the house where he was 
resting for a few hours. It rained heavily throughout the 
speech, and the sea of men in the bazaar below became a sea 
of umbrellas—thousands of umbrellas. Yet not a man left his 
place, those without umbrella taking the rain on their bodies. 
Such faith in me drowns me in gloom, he said there. You 
expect me to work miracles, but I’m only a cripple who can’t 
even express myself properly. 

This had repeatedly bothered Gandhi during his spiral 
political career. Why would his people repose such implicit 
trust in him? He was not particularly gifted in any manner 
whatsoever; if anything, he had only limitations. And yet his 
people expected him to do wonders. It was only a misplaced 
faith, he sighed to himself. And the only way he could 
subdue his doubts was to immerse himself in more work. On 
board the Rqjputana this materialized in the form of taking 
care of his companions, almost all of whom fell terribly sea¬ 
sick. Mirabehn was confined constandy to her bed, as was 
Kusum. Mahadev Desai and Devdas did no better. Gandhi 
had his hands full. 

At Aden, the Indians and the Arabs presented him with a 
welcome address and a purse. While going through the Suez 
Canal, an Egyptian magician came on board and^gave a 
special performance before the passengers, donating the 
entire proceeds to Gandhi. At Port Said, a delq[ation met 
him on behalf of Nahas Pasha, the WaM leader, expressing 
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solidarity with him: the Egyptians too were fighting for 
freedom against British impo^ism. At Marseilles, where he 
was to disembark and proceed across Europe by train, he was 
met by Madeleine Rolland, a sister of Romain Rolland, with 
the cryptic message from her brother: The better Europe is 
with you.’ At Calais, where he boarded a boat to cross the 
English channel, the French community sang patriotic 
French songs and shouted ‘Vive la Gandhi.’ When he 
landed at Folkestone, on the shores of England, the 
grim-looking British dock workers lined the street and waved; 
they were suspicious of him but respectful. The crowds 
waiting at the Victoria Station in London were so large, the 
British authorities at Folkestone requested him to proceed to 
London by road—the rest of his group going by train. At the 
East End of London, where he lodged with Muriel Lester, 
those gathered to cheer included clergymen, teachers, 
aldermen, lawyers, workers, intellectuals and scholars. 

Of the hundreds of messages of welcome awaiting him, two 
touched Gandhi the most. One was from a rheumatic 
patient. He said he would have liked to come to Kingsley Hail, 
where Gandhi was staying, to greet him but was unable to 
walk because of his disease. The other was from a blind man. 
He said he had never missed his eyes so badly as today. 

A day later, Gandhi spoke to Kusum. 

‘Kusum, do you like it here?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What’s it that you specially like?’ 

‘The air here is so fresh and the people are so beautiful.’ 

‘Yes, indeed.’ 

Gandhi walked on, muttering, ‘Yes, indeed. Yes, indeed.’ 

He was holding a small, carefully wrapped packet in his 
hand, and Kusum was curious. She hailed after him: 

‘What’s it that you are holding, Bapu?’ 

Gandhi stopped. 

‘Don’t you remember? This packet was given to me at 
Port Said—’ 

‘^, yes. Why are you walking around with it?’ 

‘It’s hard earned money. Every single coin in it is hard 
earned. I have just been thinking about it.’ 

This vras actually the smallest purse ever [HTsented to him. 
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In India, the amount offered at public mt^ngs always went 
beyond one lakh. In Aden itself, the small community had 
gifted him about 400 guineas. The total amount in the 
handkerchief did not go beyond two pounds, all in the form 
of pennies—there were 200 pennies in there. Yet each of 
those pennies was obtained after a perilous dive into the 
murky waters of the Port Said harbour. Egyptian fishermen 
surrounded a liner in their boats when it berthed in the 
harbour. And one of the pastimes offered to the passengers 
was for the fishermen to dive to retrieve the pennies the 
passengers might throw from the deck into the sea. Gandhi 
had known Jump for a penny,* when the poor children in 
England would jump up and down to receive a penny from a 
donor. In Port Said, it was ‘Give for a penny.’ Gandhi did not 
regard this as begging; he regarded it as work. In poor India, 
they showed snakes around, or monkeys, or bears, to make a 
living. So long as something was received for something, it 
was no begging. Begging was when you received something for 
nothing. And Gandhi had watch^ with interest when the 
British going home on fuiiough threw their pennies in. No 
one threw anything higher than a penny—not even a shilling. 
It’s like betting. The price of the ticket is a penny only. Why 
pay more? Yes, it was no begging, it was only betting, it 
was only a game. The passenger threw the penny in and a 
boy dived from the boat and surfaced after a while—the 
penny between his teeth. The speed at which they performed 
this feat was astonishing. If they went too slow, they would 
miss the penny obviously. But if they went too fast, they 
would miss the penny then as weU. There had to be a 
matching speed, one gravity balanced against another, to 
win the coin. The eye of the swimmer saw the falling coin, 
worked out its rate of ftdl in a split second, and dived with that 
matching speed which made him the winner. Gandhi was so 
fascinated, he would have liked to throw a penny himself. Yet 
he was afraid of the photographers misrepresenting his 
gesture. ‘Gandhi encourages colonial pastimes,’ he saw the 
headlines in British papers. He did not leave the deck though 
and kept watching, si^bound. And his eyes grew wide in 
wonder, when a while later, a fisherman dimbed the dack 
and presented him with a packet. The fisherman was aU wet 
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and sdll panting; he had been diving along with the rest. Tor 
the cause of India, sir,’ he said haltingly and Gandhi almost 
broke down. The two hundred pennies meant two hundred 
single dives; the labour of an entire morning; the entire 
earning off a single ship. ‘Will you teach me to dive for 
pennies?’ Gandhi asked the man, his voice uneven. ‘You are 
joking, sir,’ the man said, before climbing down to his boat. 

‘What do you propose doing with the packet, BapuP’ 
Kusum asked. 

Gandhi smiled. 

‘You know, Kusum, I’ve been rebuking people about this 
all along—1 have rebuked Ba. Yet 1 would like to keep this 
packet with me as a memento.’ 

‘See how fallible we all are, Bapu!’ 

‘You are telling me. I shan’t keep it with me, though. 
Temptations come and go, the moods assert themselves, ^nt 
I remain the master of my temptations and my moods.’ 

‘You frighten me, Bapu.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘You don’t allow normalcy a role in life.’ 

His eyes lit up on an impulse. 

‘You know what, Kusum? We will auction this packet off. 
We will announce the auction and sell it to the highest 
bidder.’ 

‘You will lose your precious memento then.’ 

‘We will raise some funds for the ashram. And we will 
make it a condition that the packet be not broken up. 
Whosoever buys it wiU have to keep it as it is.’ 

‘You could buy it yourself then—at the auction.’ 

‘Ah, but 1 wiU never have the money. I’m only a man in a 
loincloth with nothing to my credit but my 
reputation—which isn’t worth much.’ 

‘You want to auction that reputation ofP Want to see how 
much money it will fetch?’ 

‘Don’t tempt me, Kusunw’ 

Gandhi shook his head and walked away, brooding on 
trivialities such as how men lived and worked and how they 
died, 

A few men at the other end of the hall were busy 
unpadting something and suddenly they burst into a loud 
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laugh. As Gandhi approached them, they made room for 
him and anon he was roaring with laughter—more loudly 
than Kusum had ever heard him. She couldn’t imagine what 
regaled Bapu so much and walked over. At first she didn’t 
revise what it was—what she was looking at. And then she 
discovered it was her own nose, blown into an enormous 
dimension. She shifted a little and her lips shot forward, 
pressed together into a giant fish. And the rest of her face was 
thrown totally out of proportion, her eyes stretched 
themselves into slits, the ears were packed way behind like 
tiny shells, and her cheeks twisted in and out like sheet 
metal. And whose were those round owl eyes peering at 
her? And that hippopotamus yawn with creases around the 
crevice—whose was that! And my, those tall poplars pushing 
each other as though a stampede were on in a forest! 

Kusum discovered they were standing before a mocking 
mirror—an anonymous gift for the Mahatma, which had just 
arrived at Kingsley Hzill. Parts of its surface were coated 
convex, parts concave, and it threw everyone around into 
grotesque gyrations. Gandhi’s sausage fingers were right now 
fondling Kusum’s cheek, sections of which were heedlessly 
running in the direction of Gandhi. And he was burrowing 
his bulbous nose in the ground like a kiwi. And those 
owl eyes and that hippopotamus yawn, th^t toothless cavern 
with creases around it, were his alone.' As he went into 
ripples of laughter} the cavern expanded its magnitude, 
collapsing and rising like a tattered awning. The changes 
occurred at an astonishing speed—before you could say ohi, 
or arey baba. Suddenly ^1 the laughing faces would come 
together, their teeth swimming like bits of cottage cheese, and 
then they would as suddenly break ap>art. And the tall 
poplars did for a while look like human legs and then 
instandy turned themselves into roadside poles or a herd of 
catde. 

'That’s the real me,’ Gandhi said, pointing at the 
prehistoric creature with a depressed skidl, a sunken visage 
and that stupid grin, lolling his head and peeping back at 
him. 'That’s why die mirror was sent to me,’ he laughed. 

They wanted to remove the mirror from there. Gandhi 
insisted it be fixed on the wall 



